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INTRODUCTION 

THE   NEED   OF   CLEAR   THINKING 

Of  the  making  of  many  books  we  know  there  is  no  end, 
and  indeed  a  perusal  of  the  hsts  of  "  to-day's  books  " 
in  the  columns  of  our  newspapers  suggests  that  the 
prospective  author  owes  not  merely  an  apology — 
more  or  less  sincere — by  way  of  a  preface,  but  such 
an  ordered  defence  as  might  convince  a  Grand  Jury 
of  critics  that  at  least  he  had  a  case  to  take  before 
the  court  of  Public  Favour.  Can  one  thus  justify 
the  production  of  a  book  which,  while  purporting  to 
deal  with  some  great  questions  historical  and  political^ 
practical  and  philosophical — yet  claims  neither  to 
treat  exhaustively  nor  with  acknowledged  authority  ? 
As  to  originality,  if  the  faithful  reproduction  of  the 
author's  thoughts  and  opinions  constitute  originality 
then  "  original  "  these  essays  are,  yet  the  author  will 
not  quarrel  with  a  critic  who  finds  that  some  of  these 
opinions  are  second-hand  or  even  trite. 

The  object  of  this  book  is,  firstly,  to  enforce  the 
lesson  of  the  need  of  clear  thought,  and  to  illustrate 
this  lesson  by  the  discussion  of  various  questions  ; 
secondly,  to  show  that  the  corollary  of  clear  thought 
is  the  realisation  of  the  public  duty  and  individual 
profit  of  Imperial  Patriotism. 

Clear  thought  and  the  correct  use  of  terms  have 
served  as  texts  for  the  discourses  of  many  WTiters 
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whose  humble  disciple  we  should  rejoice  to  be  called. 
These  essays,  however,  are  not  intended  for  the  exclu- 
sive circle  of  the  learned,  but  attempt  to  bring  the 
lesson  home  to  a  wider  clientele  :  in  general,  those 
many  members  of  the  reading  public  who  are  interested 
in  such  questions,  but  owing  to  circumstances  or 
taste  cannot,  or  do  not,  undergo  a  course  of  deep 
reading  nor  boast  any  profound  knowledge  ;  in  par- 
ticular the  class — with  whom  the  author  spends  the 
main  part  of  his  working  life — of  keen  and  intelligent 
students,  whether  reading  for  a  scholarship  or  a  degree, 
who  require  some  introduction  to  politics  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  word  ;  and  an  introduction  that  shall 
help  them  to  develop  and  exercise  a  surer  judgment 
in  reading  and  in  their  own  essays  and  writing. 

We  stand  to-day  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Within 
the  next  half-century  either  the  great  Empires  and 
racial  federations  of  the  world  will  have  developed 
until  a  mere  "  country-state  "  will  be  as  antiquated 
and  powerless  as  Venice  or  Athens  would  be  to-day, 
or  the  great  races  of  mankind  wiU  have  been  re- 
divided — whether  by  faults  of  statesmanship  or  owing 
to  the  influence  of  climate  and  geographical  conditions 
— and  the  world  will  have  entered  upon  a  new  career 
of  nation-making  and  probably  an  era  of  strife. 

The  conception  of  a  possible  reorganisation  of  man- 
kind on  an  economic  basis  may  probably  be  dismissed 
as  over-fanciful.  Classes  are  not  so  well  defined  as 
races  ;  many  millions  would  be  unattached  :  class- 
loyalty  yields  to  nationalism  :    economic  conditions 
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differ  too  vastly  in  various  parts  of  the  world  :  lastly, 
larjguage  presents,  and  will  for  a  long  while  present, 
an  insuperable  barrier.  If  we  believe  there  to  be  any 
reality  behind  man's  conception  of  progress — on  this 
earth — then  we  must  surely  hope  and  work  for  develop- 
ment and  consolidation  rather  than  for  redivision. 
Even  pacificists  should  acknowledge  that  peace  is  less 
likely  to  be  the  result  of  fresh  divisions  among  man- 
kind than  of  the  growth  of  racial  unity,  which  would 
diminish  the  danger  of  strife  by  reducing  the  number 
of  possible  disputants — a  few  great  Empires  filling  the 
place  of  scores  of  nations  or  hundreds  of  city-states 
— and  by  increasing  the  interests  at  stake  and  the 
general  realisation  of  the  financial  dependence  of  each 
on  all  and  all  on  each.  Social  reformers  should  realise 
that  whatever  evil  there  was  in  the  social  conditions 
of  Europe  during  the  "  Dark  Ages,"  was  caused  by 
the  fact  that  class  divisions  were  of  more  importance 
than  national  divisions.  Modern  history  is  the  history 
of  the  growth  of  nationality.  Visionaries  like  Tolstoy 
and  labour  agitators  of  Syndicalist  persuasion  work, 
therefore,  not  for  progress  but  for  reaction. 

What  are  the  qualities  most  essentially  needed  for 
this  transition  stage  in  the  World's  history  ?  A  spirit  of 
practical,  constructive  conservatism — in  the  non-party 
sense  of  the  word, — no  doubt,  but  in  the  realm  of 
political  theory  the  first  essential  is  the  spirit  of  clear 
and  honest  criticism  to  remedy  the  results  of  past 
misconceptions  and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  new  con- 
structive advance.     It  has  been  well  remarked  that 
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the  practical  use  of  Political  Science  and  Economy  is 
to  teach  us  that  aU  theories  are  wrong  if  worked  out 
to  their  logical  conclusions,  and  that  true  political 
wisdom  is  eclectic  :  it  accepts  parts  and  rejects  parts 
of  all  or  most  theories.  A  nation  of  political  scientists 
(terrible  vision  of  the  future  !)  could  not  be  misled  by 
a  modern  Rousseau,  but,  if  our  "  intellectuals  "  now 
possess  some  powers  of  destructive  criticism,  our 
masses  are  painfuUy  ready  to  trust  the  infallible, 
cure-all  theory  of  the  political  or  medical  quack.  For 
the  purposes  of  these  gentry  "  nothing  succeeds  like 
excess,"  but  excess  is  punished  by  Nature  and 
suspected  by  able  critics. 

In  the  history  of  Political  Philosophy  there  has 
been  one  period  which  corresponded  almost  exactly 
with  our  own.  Aristotle  summed  up  and  corrected 
the  theories  of  the  city-state  philosophers  at  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  organic  country-states.  True  there 
were  country-states  before  Aristotle  and  the  most 
powerful  city-states  have  flourished  since  his  day. 
Yet,  in  so  far  as  Western  civilisation  has  grown  from 
the  conception  of  government  evolved  by  the  Greeks 
and  handed  on  through  Rome  to  modern  nations, 
we  may  say  that  the  work  of  the  city-state  was  accom- 
plished when  Aristotle  laid  down  his  pen.  To-day 
we  are  possibly  witnessing  the  death  agonies  of 
country-states  and  the  birth  agonies  of  great  racial 
world-states.  If  to-day  we  cannot  boast  of  an 
Aristotle,  let  us  at  least  produce  a  number  of  clear- 
thinking  critics  who  among  them  may  perform  a  task 
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similar  to  but  greater  than  his.  Let  us  make  clear 
our  conceptions  of  such  terms  as  "  nationality,"  "  free 
government,"  "  progress,"  "  citizenship,"  etc.,  and,  by 
so  doing,  we  will  help  those  whose  practical  task  it 
shaU  be  to  build  up,  piece  by  piece,  a  wider  system 
of  political  organisation  entailing  new  and  wider 
philosophical  conceptions. 

Books  recommended — 

Pollock's  History  of  Political  Science. 
Seelcy's  Introduction  to  Political  Science. 
Sidgwdck's  Elements  of  Politics. 
Vox  Claniantis.     (Macmillans.) 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  "  NATURAL  "  AND  "  ARTIFICIAL  "  IN  POLITICS  WITH 
SPECIAL   REFERENCE   TO   PROBLEMS   OF   EMPIRE 

There  is  no  figure  of  speech  more  familiar  to-day, 
in  the  mouths  of  scientists,  philosophers,  politicians, 
proprietors  of  "  quack "  medicines,  and  athletic 
trainers  alike,  than  the  antithesis  between  the 
"  natural "  and  "  unnatural."  The  teaching  of  the 
Darwinian  school  has  been  apphed  to  politics  by 
Maine,  Bagehot,  and  others,  and  has  even  spread  to 
religion.  We  all  of  us  accept  the  conception  of  political 
organisation  as  a  natural  growth,  whether  it  had  its 
root  in  the  father's  authority,  the  mother's  care,  the 
discipline  of  the  hunting  pack,  or  the  biceps  of  the 
biggest  ape.  We  most  of  us  believe  in  the  slow  evolu- 
tion of  man's  spiritual  side  towards  the  "  one  far-off 
divine  event,  to  which  the  whole  creation  moves  "  ; 
we  intuitively  demand  some  reason  for  existence, 
whether  it  be  the  perfection  of  the  individual  or  the 
development  of  the  race,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age 
tells  us  that  such  development  is  a  "  natural  "  process. 
But  when  we  descend  from  the  universal  to  problems 
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comparatively  restricted — though  in  themselves  vast 
— such  as  the  growth  and  government  of  individual 
states  and  empires,  does  the  antithesis  hold  good  and 
what,  if  any,  lessons  can  be  drawn  from  it  ?  Nature 
and  her  laws  have  been  made  responsible  for  many 
misleading  theories.  The  eighteenth-century  philoso- 
phers introduced  Nature  as  the  advocate  of  Anarchy 
(see  chapter  on  Sovereignty) ;  to-day  she  is  often  evoked 
by  the  victims  of  pessimism  and  prophets  of  despair. 
Yet  science  teaches  us  to  interpret  the  word  "  Nature  " 
rather  in  the  Aristotelian  sense.  Aristotle's  philosophy 
was  teleological :  he  believed  that  everything  is  working 
towards  an  end  and,  therefore,  he  would  agree  with 
modern  evolutionists  that  development  is  natural  and 
that  Nature  is  Progress.  This  is  a  more  noble  and 
reasonable  interpretation  of  the  word  than  that  which 
makes  Nature  mean  the  undeveloped  and  crude  :  yet 
even  the  philosopher  Hobbes,  who  took  this  latter 
view,  argued  that,  since  Nature  was  so  intensely 
unpleasant,  she  inspired  men  with  an  instinct  to 
escape  from  her  or  at  least  to  mitigate  her  crude 
state,  and  thus  natural  instinct  led  to  Progress. 

If  we  accept  this  view,  that  Nature  is  Progress,  to 
turn  to  practical  questions,  we  can  at  once  reject 
the  common  argument  that  history  must  repeat  itself 
and  work  in  a  circle,  the  final  result  of  which  would 
amount  to  stagnation.  In  no  aspect  is  this  pessimistic 
view  so  harmful  as  in  its  effects  on  the  popular  view 
of  Empire,  for  a  pessimist,  who  believes  in  the  Law 
of  Stagnation,  cannot  "  think  Imperially."     History 
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only  repeats  itself  in  the  sense  that  similar  causes 
are  likely  to  produce  similar  results. 

To  argue  that  modern  Empires  must  fall  because 
past  Empires  have  fallen  is  cowardly  as  weU  as  ludi- 
crous. Let  us  take  the  more  inspiring  view  that, 
having  solved  the  problem  of  social  organisation  on 
a  small  scale,  mankind — or  at  least  such  branches  of 
mankind  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  race — after  many  failures, 
will  succeed  in  perpetuating  organisation  on  a  large 
scale.  To  argue  that  colonies  will  sooner  or  later 
break  away  from  the  old  land  as  fruit  falls  from  a 
bough  or  children  leave  the  paternal  roof,  is  to  argue 
by  false  analogies.  A  colony  does  not  represent  seed 
waiting  to  be  sown — like  fruit — but  the  result  of  the 
sowing,  and,  if  we  "  think  Imperially  "  we  must  not 
divide  our  Empire  into  old  and  new  races  but  think 
of  it  as  one  race  as  old  and  reverend  as  the  history  of 
the  Motherland,  yet  as  vigorous  as  the  latest  of  its 
offshoots. 

We  can  find  definite  reasons  for  the  fall  of  past 
Empires  and  our  business  must  be  to  profit  by  the 
past  misfortunes  of  others  and  ourselves  ;  e.g.,  the 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch  were  prevented, 
partly  by  lack  of  population  and  natural  resources 
in  the  homeland,  partly  by  natural  characteristics, 
from  doing  more  than  exploiting  their  colonies.  The 
Spaniards  treated  their  colonies  either  as  so  much 
loot  for  king  and  adventurers  or  as  the  field  for  a 
Catholic  crusade.  They  imported  into  them  priests^ 
landlords,  and  mine-managers,  they  exported  gold — 
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which  merely  raised  prices  at  home.  The  Dutch 
treated  colonies  like  shops.  Neither  in  Latin-America 
nor  in  Dutch-America  nor  Africa  was  the  colonising 
race  sufficient  in  quantity,  nor  did  it  develop  all  the 
resources  of  the  new  lands.  The  French  similarly 
suffered  from  want  of  a  superabundant  population  at 
home  ;  also  from  a  centralised  yet  badly  organised 
government,  which  either  neglected  the  Empire  or 
interfered  too  much.  Again,  all  these  states  suffered 
from  continental  complications  which  prevented  them 
from  maintaining  sea-power. 

In  the  case  of  our  rebellious  American  colonies  we 
must  remember  that — 

(1)  Means  of  communication  were  so  poor  that 
proper  intercourse  and  sympathy  were  impossible. 

(2)  We  were  opposed  by  many  hostile  sections — 
Dutch,  German,  Irish,  and  Puritan  Colonists — who 
had  never  been  loyal  except  under  stress  of  French 
threats  from  Canada.  Our  conquest  of  Canada  led  to 
their  rebellion. 

(3)  Our  old  colonial  system — limiting  and  exploiting 
colonial  trade  for  our  profit, — although  often  profitable 
to  both  parties,  led  to  irritation.  The  Imperial  Pre- 
ference of  the  future  must  be  a  bond  of  union  drawn 
up  by  all  in  common,  not  imposed  on  all  by  one.  We 
must  add  the  bond  of  mutual  interest  to  those  of 
sentiment  and  mutual  defence. 

(4)  The  interference  of  the  combined  fleets  of 
Europe  caused  us  temporarily  to  lose  command  of 
the  sea.    Thus  we  could  not  succour  our  troops  and  the 
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loyal  Americans.  If  we  had  destroyed  the  fleets  of 
Europe  in  home  waters  instead  of  waiting  for  their 
interference  in  American  waters — and  Rodney  eventu- 
ally proved  our  ability  to  do  this — the  war  might 
have  had  a  different  termination. 

"But  Nature/'  the  pessimist  will  reply,  "  through 
her  instruments,  climate  and  physical  features,  will 
produce  different  types  in  different  localities."  Yes, 
but  Nature  is  progressive,  and  by  means  of  other 
instruments,  man's  inventions  and  adaptability,  will 
enable  us  to  surmount  this  obstacle  ;  a  modem  state 
can  and  ought  to  contain  many  types  ;  the  Aristo- 
telian idea  of  definite  State  characteristics  for  all 
citizens  is  only  applicable  in  so  far  that  we  need 
certain  main  features  in  common,  to  preserve  in  the 
predominant  race  some  unity  of  interests  and  ideals. 

Again,  can  we  condemn  certain  policies  or  condi- 
tions as  being  contrary  to  Nature  and  therefore 
foredoomed  to  disaster  or,  at  best,  ineffectiveness  ? 

In  his  admirable  comparison  of  Greater  Rome  and 
Greater  Britain,  Sir  C.  P.  Lucas  points  out  some  of 
the  difhculties  that  beset  any  such  generalisations. 
The  Empire  of  Rome  or  the  Indian  Empire  and 
tropical  dependencies  of  Great  Britain  are  "  artificial  " 
in  so  far  as  they  are  Empires  of  Conquest  :  the  rule 
of  the  governing  race  has  been  forced  upon  the  sub- 
jects from  outside.  The  white  communities  of  our 
Empire,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  result  of  a 
"  natural  "  or  "  organic  "  extension  of  our  race  and 
rule,  and  are  therefore  more  likely  to  endure.      This 
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is  a  common  and,  on  the  whole,  a  true  argument. 
Yet  we  must  modify  our  premises  before  we  draw  from 
them  too  definite  a  conclusion.  Is  the  rule  of  the 
strong  over  the  weak  unnatural  after  all  ?  Is  it  pre- 
destined to  early,  or  at  least,  eventual  failure  ?  The 
Roman  Empire  endured  for  many  centuries  and 
decayed  largely  because,  like  the  Empire  of  Holland, 
it  lacked  the  foundation  of  a  sufficient  human  stock 
in  the  homeland.  In  other  words,  the  Roman  race 
could  not  even  supply  the  Empire  with  military  and 
civil  administrators,  and  depended  upon  aliens  for  its 
armed  force.  A  mere  city,  surrounded  by  sparsely- 
inhabited,  slave-cultivated  country  districts,  could  not 
supply  a  ruling  class  for  a  vast  Empire.  An  Empire 
of  Conquest  is  coterminous  with  the  superiority  of 
the  rulers  in  strength  to  their  rivals  and  in  strength, 
justice,  and  administrative  ability  to  the  ruled.  Again, 
when  we  talk  of  the  "  natural "  extension  of  our 
race  throughout  the  self-governing  dominions,  do  we 
not  forget  the  existence  in  South  Africa  of  a  Dutch 
and  a  coloured  population,  containing  in  itself  various 
races,  and  the  French-descended  element  in  Canada  ? 
Are  these  necessarily  a  source  of  weakness,  an  "  arti- 
ficial "  limb  grafted  on  to  the  body  of  our  Empire  ? 
A  conceivable  source  of  weakness  they  certainly  are, 
and  they  have  no  "  natural  "  place  in  the  Empire  of 
"  Settlement  "  pure  and  simple — as  opposed  to  con- 
quest ;  but  in  politics  the  pure  and  simple  is  seldom 
found  and  more  seldom  wanted.  On  the  other  hand, 
each    of    the    three    "  alien "    elements    mentioned 
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constitutes  a  possible  source  of  strength.  The  French- 
Canadian  is  probably  more  in  sympathy  with  the 
EngUshman  than  with  the  RepubHcan  Frenchman  ; 
certainly  he  prefers  the  English  type  to  that  of  his 
southern  neighbour  and  old  enemy  in  the  United 
States.  Just  as  the  fear  of  compulsory  union  with  the 
French  kept  the  thirteen  colonies  loyal  to  England 
until  we  had  crushed  their  foes,  so  fear  of  having 
their  nationahty  submerged  and  their  religious  and 
political  ideals  defiled  would  always  incline  French 
Canadians  to  stand  up  for  Canadian  nationality 
within  the  Empire  against  Pan-Americanism  :  and 
by  impressing  this  lesson  upon  the  uninfluential  but 
noisy  party  of  Pan-Americans,  the  French  Canadians 
help  not  only  the  cause  of  Empire,  but  also  that  of 
good  understanding  between  the  Empire  and  the 
United  States. 

Again,  the  Dutch  element  in  South  Africa,  if  it 
can  be  digested,  will  add  considerably  to  the  numbers 
and  strength  of  the  white  population  of  the  Empire  ^ 
and  help  to  redress  the  balance  between  white  men 
and  coloured  ;  while,  in  its  turn,  the  existence  of  the 
coloured  population,  Bantu  and  Indian,  will  help  to 
reconcile  even  the  extremists  among  the  Dutch  to 
the  Imperial  connection.    Within  the  limits  that  are 

^  But  to  arrange  the  Franchise  according  to  geography 
rather  than  population,  thus  setting  up  a  Dutch  predominance 
at  the  moment  of  granting  self-government,  was  a  criminal 
blunder  on  the  part  of  our  Radical  Government  and  did  much 
to  throw  away  the  advantages  gained  by  the  war  and  to  make 
parts  of  South  Africa  once  again  "  no  country  for  Englishmen." 
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set  by  digestion,  it  is  as  natural  for  the  body  politic 
as  for  the  physical  body  to  absorb  new  material  and 
make  new  blood.  An  Empire  may  be  bound  together 
by  some  or  all  of  such  bonds  as  racial  unity,  language, 
force,  sentiment,  history,  material  advantages,  common 
fear,  etc.  ;  in  an  Empire  of  Settlement  the  racial  tie 
is  the  main  bond,  but  if  we  look  with  suspicion  on 
every  influx  of  new  blood  we  are  forgetting  both  the 
lessons  of  history  and  the  first  rule  of  political  philosophy 
— i.e.,  in  practical  politics  no  theory  can  be  worked 
out  absolutely.  The  mixing  of  races  is  like  the  mixing 
of  drinks — the  effect  depends  upon  the  qualities  and 
quantity  of  the  elements.  As  a  generalisation  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  most  success- 
fully solved  the  problem.  The  races  with  which  we 
mixed  in  the  homeland  were  all  possessed  of  vigorous 
qualities  at  least  equal  to  our  own — the  fighting 
remnant  of  the  Celt,  the  Danes,  the  Normans,  the 
Flemings,  the  Huguenots,  etc. — while  overseas  we 
have  absorbed  large  European  elements  but  avoided 
inter-marriage,  to  any  considerable  extent,  with  the 
coloured  races.  Here,  then,  are  two  considerations 
that  may  help  us  to  avoid  soulless  and  unreasonable 
pessimism  :  (1)  Nature  means  Progress,  not  stagna- 
tion or  incessant  repetition.  (2)  Nature,  like  true 
Political  Philosophy,  is  not  logical  and  does  not 
exhibit  to  us  examples  of  theories  worked  out  exactly 
and  absolutely. 

A  third  lesson  suggests  itself.      In  politics  as  in 
medicine   to    "  treat    according   to   Nature "   is   not 
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synonymous  with  to  "  leave  to  Nature."  Because  it 
is  futile,  if  not  harmful,  to  fight  against  Nature,  we 
need  not  be  driven  to  the  doctrines  of  laissez-faire. 
The  wise  statesman  or  doctor  observes  Nature's 
processes  and  tries  to  assist  them. 

Books  recommended — 

Bagehot's  Physics  and  Politics. 

Maine's  Ancient  Law.     (Chapter  on  "  Law  of  Natui-e.") 

Sir  C.  P.  Lucas'  Greater  Rome  and  Greater  Britain. 

Seeley's  Expansion  of  England. 

Lord's  Lost  Empires  of  the  Modern  World. 

Cecil  Smith's  British  History  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  Day,  with  a  History  of  the  Overseas  Dominions. 
(Rivingtons.) 

Graham's  Political  Science,  from  Hobbes  to  Maine. 

Croome  Robertson's  Comments  on  Hobbe's  Leviathan. 


CHAPTER  II 

ON    PREJUDICES    AND    CATCH-PHRASES    IN    HISTORY 
AND    POLITICS 

The  French  are  supposed,  beyond  any  race,  to  sub- 
ordinate facts  to  logic  :  they  like  to  work  out  political 
theories  to  their  logical  conclusions,  irrespective  of 
circumstances,  or  so  at  least  we  are  accustomed  to 
read.  But  if  the  Frenchman  is  a  doctrinaire,  the 
slave  of  logic,  the  Englishman  is,  to  an  equal  or 
greater  extent,  the  slave  of  catch-phrases.  For  many 
years  English  history,  so-called,  consisted  of  a  collec- 
tion of  Whig  catch-phrases,  most  of  them  bearing 
very  little  relation  to  the  truth,  which  were  never 
seriously  disputed  or  denied  ;  for  instance,  the  Norman 
Conquest  introduced  a  more  highly  civilised  hierarchy 
and  aristocracy,  King  John  was  depicted  as  "  defiling 
Hell  itself,"  Magna  Carta  was  the  "  Foundation  of 
English  Liberty,"  King  Charles  and  the  Stuarts 
attempted  to  overthrow  the  old  English  constitution, 
Pym,  etc.,  were  altruistic  heroes  fighting  for  religious 
and  political  rights,  King  George  III  was  an  obstinate 
fool,  responsible  for  the  revolt  of  the  American 
colonists,  who — like  Pym  and  their  Puritan  ancestors 
— ^were,  of  course,  fighting  for  conscience  and  principle, 
not  for  their  pockets  !  The  only  alternative  to  this 
type  of  historical  fiction  was  the  sentimental,  romantic 
book.      One  might  have  expected  the  opponents  of 

10 
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this  school  to  reply  with  arguments  similar — when 
allowaice  is  made  for  the  increased  documentary 
evidence  at  the  disposal  of  modern  writers — to  those 
of  the  most  extreme  iconoclastic  and  whitewashing 
school  to-day  :  according  to  these  gentlemen  John 
must  be  considered  as  a  national  hero,  first  defending 
national  rights  against  the  pretentions  of  a  foreign 
pope  and  then  struggling  for  Royal  and  popular  rights 
against  a  "  reactionary,  feudal  document  drawn  up 
by  revolutionary,  selfish  barons."  King  Charles  would 
appear  as  the  Father  of  the  Navy,  fighting  the  nation's 
battle  against  a  clique  (about  one  in  sixty  ^  of  the 
population)  of  wealthy  bigots  or  hypocrites,  many  of 
them,  including  Pym,  being  premature  company-pro- 
moters, with  financial  interests  behind  their  politics, 
whose  "  Nonconformist  conscience  "  did  not  permit 
them  to  pay  their  share  of  the  national  charges  : 
they  preferred  to  shift  the  burden  on  to  the  lower 
classes,  who  were  not  represented,  under  the  specious 
cry  of  Pariiament's  "  control  of  the  purse  " — a  power 
claimed  indeed,  but  never  really  exercised  in  the  past, 
except  during  the  wretched  Lancastrian  period  ;  with 
these  noble  ends  in  view  they  conspired  with  the 
Scotch  and  French,  to  whom  Pym  undoubtedly  offered 
some  English  south-coast  ports,  and  finally  murdered 
the  King  to  set  up  a  despotism,  first  of  the  Rump, 
then  of  Cromwell ;  the  latter's  Protestant  mania — 
whether  real  or  pretended — in  addition  to  causing  at 
home  the  persecution  of  two-thirds  of  the  nation,  led 

^  Only  one  in  thirty  fought  on  both  sides. 
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to  the  growth  of  Dutch  commercial  power  and  French 
military  power  ;  he  made  an  end  of  the  Dutch  war 
— the  one  national  achievement  of  the  Ru:np — and, 
in  his  war  with  Spain,  encouraged  the  rise  of  our  real 
rivals  in  Europe,  in  trade,  in  Empire,  and  on  the  sea. 
The  clever  policy  of  Charles  II  partly  undid  this  evil ; 
he  tricked  both  Dutch  and  French,  with  the  result 
that  the  former  exhausted  their  wealth  and  power 
and  lost  command  of  the  sea,  while  Louis  wasted 
enormous  sums  of  money  on  Charles,  in  return  for 
which  he  received  nothing.  The  "  Glorious  Revolu- 
tion "  was  the  result  of  an  oligarchic  conspiracy  of 
powerful  Protestants,  who  feared  for  the  land  which 
they  had  filched  from  the  Church  and  accordingly 
crippled  the  Crown,  enveloped  Parliament  in  a  net- 
work of  bribery  and  sacrificed  our  insular  and  colonial 
interests  in  favour  of  the  interests  of  their  Dutch, 
Hanoverian,  and  other  continental  friends.  King 
George,  the  farmer  king,  having  beaten  the  Whigs 
at  their  own  game  of  bribery  and  broken  down  their 
family  oligarchy,  tried,  with  the  approbation  of  all 
loyal  men  in  England  and  America,  to  induce  the 
colonists  to  vote  in  their  own  assemblies  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  the  army  maintained  for  their  protection 
in  America  ;  no  longer  fearing  their  old  enemies  and 
superiors — the  French  Canadians  and  Indians — the 
German,  Dutch,  and  Irish  colonists  revolted,  sup- 
ported by  the  New  England  Puritans,  who  had  taken 
with  them  to  America  the  "  old  Puritan  command- 
ments— thou  shalt  worship  the  lord  thy  purse  and  it 
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only  shalt  thou  serve,  thou  shalt  pay  no  taxes,  shift 
thy  burdens  on  to  thy  neighbours,"  etc. — and  a  few 
Whigs  at  home,  deceived  by  the  catch-phrase  "  Repre- 
sentation with  Taxation,"  which  really  meant  "  No 
representation  and  no  taxation,"  just  as  the  modern 
Nonconformist,  when  he  demands  "  equal  educational 
rights  "  really  means  that  in  schools  and  Universities, 
mainly  founded  and  endowed  by  Roman  Catholics  or 
Anglicans,  he  shall  not  only  be  admitted — since  he 
objects  to  found  and  pay  for  institutions  of  his  own 
— but  shall  eventually  control  ^ ;  did  not  his  prede- 
cessors, when  tolerated  by  the  broad-minded  Roman 
Catholics  of  Maryland,  eventually  gain  control  of  that 
colony  and  persecute  the  Roman  Catholics  for  whom 
it  had  been  founded  ? 

This  view  of  history  might  have  been  argued  by 
the  opponents  of  the  Whig  school,  and,  although  it 
would  not  have  been  entirely  accurate,  yet  it  would 
have  been  no  further  from  the  truth  than  the  Whig 
party-pamphlet  type  of  history  which  obtained  cre- 
dence until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  this  Tory  point  of  view  was  not 
seriously  argued.  Sentimental  and  romantic  history 
was  the  only  alternative  to  Whig  polemics  and  there- 
fore the  latter,  with  its  armoury  of  catch-phrases  and 
ready-made  thoughts  was  accepted  as  scientific  history. 


^  Cowper-Templeism — i.e.,  a  smattering  of  Scriptural 
knowledge  divorced  from  all  religious  and  moral  lessons — may 
satisfy  the  Nonconformist  desire  for  "  religious  instruction." 
but  is  in  the  nature  of  an  insult  to  Churchmen. 
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It  was  taken  as  axiomatic  that  kings  must  necessarily 
be  in  the  wrong  in  all  disputes,  that  "  ParHaments  " 
by  their  very  nature  stand  for  "  Liberty  "  and  "  Right  " 
and  the  "  People,"  that  the  word  of  a  dark-skinned 
forger  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  preferred  to 
the  honour  of  a  Warren  Hastings,  that  resistance  to 
"  Reform  "  bills  was  of  necessity  begotten  of  selfish 
and  stupid  motives,  that  "  Progress  "  [sic]  must  in 
England  and  throughout  the  world  follow  certain 
stereotyped  lines.  All  this  was  taken  for  granted.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  our  argument  to  hold  that  a  great 
deal  of  this  "  history  "  may  not  be  true.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  that  the  "  historic  spirit  "  must 
take  nothing  for  granted.  Scientific  history  demands 
many  attributes  of  its  disciple  ;  the  power  of  collecting 
evidence,  the  characteristic  of  archaeological  exca- 
vators, the  power  of  sifting  evidence,  the  qualities  of 
a  lawyer  or  an  acute  classical  scholar — e.g.,  the  text 
of  Magna  Carta  must  be  subjected  to  the  type  of 
critical  examination  with  which  scholars  treat  doubtful 
passages  in  the  text  of  a  Greek  play  ;  judgment  and 
understanding  which  would  adorn  the  judicial  bench 
or  the  critic's  desk.  The  main  difficulty  which  con- 
fronts a  teacher  in  the  endeavour  to  inculcate  this 
spirit  is  the  great  mass  of  catch-phrases  expressing 
political  axioms  which  are  traditionally  accepted  as 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
This  same  affection  for  catch-phrases — which  carry 
the  great  advantage  of  doing  away  with  the  necessity 
for  thought  ! — influences  the  Enghsh  attitude  towards 
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politics,  and  especially  foreign  politics.  We  have 
already  discussed  what  may  be  caUed  the  "  Whig 
pamphlet  fallacy  "  in  its  effects  on  the  study  of  history. 
We  will  now  follow  this  same  fallacy  into  politics, 
where  it  emerges  as  the  "  constitutional  fallacy,"  in 
other  words  the  absolute  belief — real  or  feigned — of 
the  average  English  WTiter  and  presumably  reader  of 
newspapers  in  the  necessity,  the  divine  origin,  the 
infalhble  wisdom  and  the  omnipotence  of  Parliaments. 
An  exploded  fallacy,  the  reader  may  exclaim,  con- 
sidering that  one  cannot  open  a  paper  in  this  early 
twentieth  century  without  coming  across  such  phrases 
as  the  "  degradation  of  the  Mother  of  Parliaments," 
the  "  decay  of  the  prestige  of  the  Commons,"  the 
"  movement  for  a  business  government,"  etc.  Yet 
second  thoughts  show  that  the  idol  is  shaken  but  not 
shattered.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  our  writers  and  public 
speakers  almost  unanimously  hailed  with  enthusiasm 
the  Turkish  Revolution  of  1908  ?  Now,  in  so  far  as 
the  revolution  was  engineered  by  an  Anglophil  party 
against  a  Sultan  of  Germanising  tendency,  that 
enthusiasm  was  justified.  But  our  prophets  blessed 
the  revolution  and  the  Parliamentarj?'  Constitution  as 
the  forerunners  of  the  regeneration  of  Turkey  !  Unless 
the}^  were  so  "  perfidious  "  as  to  cloak  diplomatic  and 
commercial  designs  under  this  altruistic  enthusiasm, 
we  must  suppose  they  were  victims  of  the  common 
Enghsh  constitutional  fallacJ^  Events  proved  that 
Turkey  was  not  fit  for  a  Parliament  and,  in  Abdul 
Hamid,  lost  her  one  great  diplomatist.     In  Turkey, 
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as  in  Persia  and  Portugal,  constitutionalism  trebled 
corruption  and  made  confusion  worse  confounded.  It 
is  possible  to  argue  that,  even  in  the  case  of  England, 
Parliamentary  Government  has  been  an  obstacle  to 
rather  than  the  cause  of  our  greatness  ;  that  our 
greatness  is  due  to  great  individuals,  kings,  statesmen, 
governors,  admirals,  generals,  etc.,  mostly  of  a  despotic 
turn  of  mind  ;  that  our  great  gift  to  civilisation  has 
been  the  reduction  to  order  of  wide  districts  of  the 
world — generally  by  "  unconstitutional  "  methods — 
whereas  our  Parliament  is  merely  one  of  the  unfor- 
tunate results  of  our  own  national  greatness  and 
individual  vigour  and  has  injured  every  country  which 
has  adopted  it.  It  is  a  disease  to  which  great  nations 
are  especially  susceptible,  or  at  best  an  excrescence 
which  fortunately  lacks  the  power  to  stop  the  real 
business  of  the  nation,  though  it  may  hamper  and 
delay  it. 

Without  going  so  far  as  this  we  do  urge  that  Parlia- 
mentary Government  has  only  acted  at  all  satisfactorily 
in  England,  a  Parliamentary  Monarchy,  and  France, 
a  Parliamentary  Republic.  In  America,  be  it  remem- 
bered, the  President  has  almost  the  power  of  a  Kaiser 
and,  therefore,  America  must  be  called  a  despotic 
Republic.  Even  in  England  and  France  the  system 
tends  to  break  down.  Let  us  reform  and  improve  it 
if  we  can,  but  let  us  not  allow  our  prejudice  in  favour 
of  this  form  of  government  to  prevent  the  development 
of  some  better  and  more  Imperial  system.  Russia, 
with  her  federal  Council  of  Empire,  her  local  Zemstvos, 
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or  County  Councils,  and  her  debating-society  Duma, 
is  reallj^  more  advanced  than  ourselves  and  owns  a 
government  more  truly  representative  of  her  whole 
Empire  than  any  English  institution  except  the  Crown. 
A  monarchy  may  be  more  representative  than  an 
assembly  representing  artificial  assortments  of  men 
arranged  according  to  where  they  sleep  and  consulted 
about  once  in  three  years.  English  history  presents 
the  picture  of  a  long  struggle  to  obtain  Parliamentary 
Government,  followed  by  the  slow  realisation  that 
"  Parliamentary  "  is  not  synonjmious  with  "  Popular." 
The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  witnessed 
the  establishment  of  Parliamentary  control  of  the 
Crown ;  but  during  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Middle  Class,  divided  against  itself  by  the  attempt  of 
a  part  to  throw  off  the  Crown's  leading-strings,  fell 
from  the  position  to  which  Tudor  training  had  raised 
it.  The  eighteenth  centurj^  was  a  century  of  Oligarchy  ; 
the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  the  failure  of  the 
Middle  Class  Reform  BiU  of  1832  and  the  subsequent 
Democratic  Reform  BiUs  to  estabhsh  popular  control 
of  Parliament.  We  are  not  intending  to  condemn 
the  elective  principle,  but  to  impress  on  our  reader 
that,  like  other  human  institutions,  representative 
government  is  imperfect  and  experimental. 

Devotion  to  the  "  constitutional  "  ideal — the  word 
en  passant,  is  used  as  though  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment did  not  rank  as  constitutions  ! — also  leads  us 
into  the  error  which  we  are  so  ready  to  ridicule  in 
Frenchmen,  the  worship  of  logic.    It  is  not  logical  for 
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a  nation  whose  First  Chamber  is  elective  to  possess 
a  Second  Chamber  which  is  partly  hereditary.  True, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  very  strongest  arguments  in 
favour  of  preserving  the  hereditary  principle.  We  all 
of  us  to-day  recognise  some  of  the  inherent  evils  of 
the  Party  System,  especially  when  they  are  exemplified 
by  the  Party  to  which  we  are  opposed  !  But  we  also 
recognise  that  this  system  is  a  necessary  feature  of 
a  legislative  assembly  elected  upon  the  basis  of  our 
House  of  Commons.  Either  some  outside  power — 
Monarch  or  Council,  etc. — must  choose  Policy  and 
Ministers  or  there  must  be  definite  Party  organisations 
with  more  or  less  definite  Party  programmes.  This 
being  so,  we  want  in  our  Second  Chamber  not  a  body 
logically  and  consistently  constituted  according  to 
the  same  plan  as  the  First,  but  a  body  which  shall 
differ  radically  in  constitution  from  the  First  and 
which  shall  take  an  outlook  uninfluenced  by  the 
prejudices  which  sway  the  latter.  Ideally  it  should 
be  "  above  party,"  but  if  this  is  too  much  to  expect 
of  human  beings,  at  least  it  should  be  a  body  of  men 
liable  to  be  divided  on  different  issues  to  those  which 
sway  the  Commons,  and  capable  of  sufficiently  dis- 
interested views  to  prevent  the  anticipation  with  any 
certainty  by  either  Party  in  the  Lower  Chamber  of 
the  support  or  opposition  of  a  majority  in  the  Upper 
Chamber  for  any  given  measure.  In  fact  there  should 
be  no  certain,  disciplined  majority  or  minority  in  the 
Upper  Chamber. 

How  can  this  be  brought  about  ?      The  answer. 
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probably,  is  that  it  cannot  be  brought  about  in  per- 
fection, and  that  nothing  can  be  done  in  this  direction 
at  all  unless  we  rid  our  minds  of  the  fallacy  that 
wisdom  is  only  found  in  the  representatives  of  geo- 
graphical constituencies.     During  one  of  the  madder 
periods  of  the  French  Revolution  the  elective  principle 
was   extended    to    include   appointments    of    judges, 
officers  and  clergy.      That  was  logical ;    it  was  also 
absurd,  but  not  more  so  than  would  be  the  extension 
of   our   system   of   "  popular  "    election — "  popular," 
because  the  present  tendency  is  to  ignore  all  claims 
to  differentiation  based  upon  worth,  intelligence,  public 
service  and  interest,  and  to  make  the  mere  fact  of 
living  to  a  certain  age  and  sleeping  in  a  certain  locality 
the  only  criterion  of  citizenship — at  the  very  time 
when   Representative  and   Party  institutions  are  at 
last,  in  the  eyes  of  all  thinking  men,  in  the  process  of 
appearing  in  their  true  colours,  stripped  of  heroic  gilt 
and  saintly  white.    Public  opinion,  we  are  constantly 
told,  is  apathetic.     Why  ?     Because  the  masses  are 
being  taught  to  recognise  no  duty  of  citizenship  higher 
than  that  of  using  the  vote  to  fill  their  bellies  and  at 
the  same  time  they  are  learning  that,  except  in  elec- 
tioneering  theory,    votes   cannot   be   translated   into 
terms   of  bread,   beer,   clothes,   or  "  rare,   refreshing 
fruit,"  while  the  patriot,  be  he  working  man,  business 
man  or  man  of  leisure,  is  fast  turning  from  politics, 
as  has  already  happened  in  America,  as  a  dirty  game, 
in  which  the  Minister  is  suspected  of  working  for  the 
sake  of  his  "  investments  "  and  salary  or  the  business 
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interests  of  the  plutocrats  and  Trusts  who  supply  the 
Party  funds,  the  member  tramps  the  lobby  for  his 
pay  and  such  pickings  as  may  be  offered  in  Party  jobs 
and  Birthday  Lists,  while  outside  the  House  an  array 
of  placemen  vote  for  the  Party  which  has  created 
their  jobs  ;  the  creation  of  jobs  takes  precedence  over 
the  welfare  of  the  people  in  measures  of  so-called 
"  Social  Reform,"  while  the  National  power  is  sub- 
servient to  Ministerial  bargains  and  hireling  majorities. 

The  one  thing  to  avoid  in  the  constitution  of  a 
"  reformed  "  Second  Chamber  is  logical  consistency 
with  the  constitution  of  the  Commons.  A  certain 
hereditary  element  should  be  preserved,  because 
heredity  is  one  of  the  few  principles  upon  which  we 
can  reckon  with  any  approach  to  certainty.  At  pre- 
sent (1913)  that  element  is  too  great  ;  we  none  of  us 
claim  that  a  good  father  necessarily  begets  a  good 
son.  We  do  claim  that  our  hereditary  peers  could 
invariably  elect  any  number  up  to  a  hundred  of  their 
members  who,  in  intellect,  public  service  and  practical 
ability,  would  compare  more  than  favourably  with  a 
similar  number  of  picked  men  from  the  Commons. 
We  also  claim  that  environment,  the  habit  of  com- 
mand, the  familiarity  from  childhood  upwards  with 
great  men  and  great  matters  are  elements  which 
cannot  be  dismissed  merely  because  they  clash  with 
demagogic  logic  and  catch-phrases. 

One  of  our  modern  crazes  is  the  "  higher  education 
of  the  masses."  This  is  accompanied  by  a  crusade 
to  eradicate  the  "  idle  rich  "  from  places  of  education. 
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If  we  consider  this  question  on  its  merits,  refusing  to 
be  led  by  the  nose  by  educationalists — most  of  whom 
are  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  failed 
in  the  practical  work  of  education  ! — we  will  find  that 
one  or  two  unpleasant  facts  insist  upon  recognition. 
In  the  first  place  "  higher  "  education  may  be  a  curse. 
We  all  want  the  brilliant  man,  of  whatever  class,  to 
have  his  "  equal  opportunity."  What  is  not  wanted, 
except  by  cranks,  is  the  application  of  indigestible 
education  to  spoon-fed,  crammed  mediocrities,  who 
will  merely  join  the  already  swollen  ranks  of  unem- 
ployed graduates.  Better  a  good  carpenter  than  a 
bad  Bachelor  of  Arts  !  Moreover,  undigested  educa- 
tion unfits  its  victims  for  their  line  of  life  and  in  their 
failure  they  probably  lower  the  general  standard. 
To  weaken  the  fit  does  not  necessarily  strengthen  the 
unfit.  Time  was  when  reformers  demanded  "  open 
competition  "  for  scholarships,  etc.  They  now  demand 
that  the  balance  be  weighted  in  favour  of  National  School 
competitors.  Undigested  education  is  responsible, 
more  than  any  other  single  cause,  for  labour  agitators, 
of  the  class  who  have  never  done  a  day's  labour, 
Feminists  and  Babu  and  Egyptian  seditionists. 

A  literary  education  is  necessary  for  the  professional 
classes,  and  beneficial  to  the  leisured  class  and  to 
exceptional  members  of  the  labouring  class.  The 
mass  of  the  "  lower  classes  "  need  a  sound  training 
in  "  the  three  R's,"  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  our 
national,  biographical  history  to  promote  patriotism 
— the  life  of  Nelson  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
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murder  of  Charles, — a  sound  training  in  some  skilled 
trade,  and,  if  possible,  some  physical,  military  and 
sanitary  training.  All  else  is  wasteful  or  even  mis- 
chievous. The  outcry  against  the  "  idle  rich  "  is  even 
more  absurd  and  harmful.  Blessed  is  the  country 
which  can  make  use  of  its  leisured  class  !  That  was 
our  main  source  of  strength  in  the  past,  as  compared 
with  America  or  France  where  public  affairs  were  left 
to  the  hirelings.  It  will  not  help  us  in  the  task  of 
inspiring  our  leisured  class  with  ideals  of  public  service 
if  we  close  to  them  the  public  schools  and  old  Uni- 
versities where,  quite  apart  from  any  book-work,  the 
general  life  teaches  public  spirit,  endurance,  and 
management  of  men.  The  man  who  can  manage  a 
rowing  club  at  Eton  and  Oxford  will  be  able  and 
willing,  in  all  probability,  to  manage  a  province  in  the 
Soudan  or  a  regiment  or  estate  in  England. 

There  should  be,  in  every  Second  Chamber,  some 
body  of  men  who  owe  their  position  to  no  human 
favour,  and  are  therefore  as  likely  as  any  human 
beings  can  be  to  think  honestly  and  express  the  results 
of  their  thinking  without  fear  of  the  consequences. 
A  wholly  hereditary  Chamber  is  to-day  in  too  weak  a 
position  to  face  temporary  unpopularity ;  an  elected 
Chamber  is  almost  predestined  to  dishonesty.  The 
ideal  Second  Chamber  of  our  philosophical  dream  will 
therefore  start  with  a  nucleus  of  members  elected  bj^ 
the  hereditary  peerage  or  appointed  from  their  ranks 
on  some  qualification  of  public  service.  In  addition 
to   the   advantages   already   enumerated   this   would 
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ensure  the  representation  of  the  land  interests  by  a 
body  of  men  possessing  the  hereditary  instinct  and 
the  training  and  environment  necessary  for  an  under- 
standing of  these  problems,  in  an  age  when,  outside 
the  few  old  landed  families,  land  changes  hands 
incessantly  and  is  often  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
alchemist's  touchstone  to  convert  the  rich  vulgarian 
into  the  country  gentleman  (save  the  mark  !). 

Moreover,  by  securing  the  continuance  in  public 
life  of  even  a  definite  proportion  of  our  nobility,  we 
secure  also  the  will  to  serve  among  that  leisured  class 
— country-gentlemen  and  successful  professional  and 
business  men,  etc. — whose  participation  in  politics 
preserved  English  politics,  until  lately,  from  the  bad 
odour  of  American  and  French  public  life.  Snobbery, 
though  vicious  in  the  individual,  may  work  beneficially 
for  the  community  if  it  makes  public  service  one  of 
the  marks  of  fashion  and  causes  an  emulation  among 
all  classes  to  rise  to  a  position  of  which  the  reward 
will  be  to  serve  the  State.  Next  there  will  be  repre- 
sentative members  elected  on  some  basis  absolutely 
different  from  the  electoral  system  of  the  Commons  ; 
for  instance  the  Church,  the  Roman  Church,  Noncon- 
formity, etc.,  might  have  representatives ;  trade 
unions,  capitalistic  organisations,  land,  and,  above  all. 
Universities  would  be  more  fitly  represented  in  the 
Upper  House  than  in  a  Chamber  representing  mainly 
local  divisions  ;  experiments  might  also  be  tried  with 
large  constituencies  and  proportional  representation. 
Lastly,  but  first  in  importance,  the  overseas  dominions 
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should  be  represented  in  the  Upper  House  as  weU  as 
in  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Committee  of  Defence. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  Crown  is  the  first  link  of  Empire.  Until 
and  unless  we  reach  a  stage  of  devolution  in  which 
the  House  of  Commons  becomes  merely  one  of  many 
local  councils,  leaving  Imperial  work  to  an  Imperial 
Parliament,  we  can  never  attain  central  unity  through 
Parliament.  The  Crown  is  not  merely  a  national 
figure-head,  important  though  the  ceremonial  side  of 
public  life  is  ;  it  is  not  merely  the  bulwark  that  pre- 
serves us  from  seeing  the  Party  system  extended  till 
it  makes  the  very  Head  of  the  State  a  Party  puppet 
— as  in  the  case  of  elective  Republics, — not  merely  the 
rallying  point,  in  time  of  crisis,  for  patriots  of  every 
Party ;  it  also  possesses  great  reserve  powers.  The 
day  may  come  when  the  residuary  power  of  the  Crown 
saves  us  from  Civil  War,  and  the  future  may  also  see  a 
system  of  Imperial  representation  evolved  out  of  some 
new  use  of  the  ancient  Royal  prerogative  of  calling 
the  "  wise  men  "  to  Council.  Every  centrifugal  move- 
ment in  our  Imperial  history,  including  the  American 
and  the  Canadian  rebellions,  has  been  directed  against 
Parliamentary  interference  ;  every  centripetal  move- 
ment, both  in  the  Dominions  and,  to  an  even  greater 
extent  in  India,  finds  its  greatest  inspiration  in  loyalty 
to  the  Crown. 

Of  a  piece  with  our  national  exaggeration  of  the 
importance  of  Parliamentary  institutions  is  the  ten- 
dency of  our  historians  to  magnify  the  man  of  words 
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at  the  expense  of  the  man  of  action.  Many  a  child 
knows  more  of  Bright  than  of  Hodson  of  Hodson's 
Horse,  yet  the  latter  achieved  more  for  the  Enghsh 
name,  power  and  influence  than  all  the  talkers  of 
our  history ;  a  Cecil  Rhodes  or  Kitchener  or  Roberts 
has  more  influence  on  the  real  interests  of  the  human 
race  than  all  the  demagogues  from  Cleon  to  Gladstone 
or  Lloyd  George. 

The  next  catch-phrase  which  provides  commonplace 
opinions  for  the  historian  and  politician  for  every 
period  of  our  national  history  from  the  time  of  the 
Confessor  onwards  is  our  insularity  and  need  of  the 
broadening  influence  of  cosmopolitanism. 

There  is  neither  space  nor  occasion  here  to  start 
with  the  Conquest  and  argue  the  question  out.  This 
much,  however,  we  would  say,  that  even  in  so 
apparently  obvious  a  case  as  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  true  historian  and 
critic  must  take  absolutely  nothing  for  granted.  If 
he  records  the  advantages  gained  he  must  also  show 
the  other  side  of  the  picture  ;  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  ;  the  theoretical  degradation  by  one  stage  of 
each  class  of  Englishmen,  owing  to  the  over-logical 
class-definition  of  the  Norman  lawyers  ;  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  barbarous  ordeal  and  battle  for  the  old 
Trial  by  Compurgators  ;  the  racial  split  between  upper 
and  lower  classes  ;  the  first  split  between  Church  and 
State,  the  ecclesiastical  lawyer  succeeding  to  the  place 
of  the  bishop  who  had  been  wont  to  sit  side  by  side 
with  the  earl  in  Shire  Court,  and  the  first  estrangement 
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between  priest  and  people.  This  is  merely  illustrative  ; 
the  author  believes — and  has  argued  in  his  British 
History — that  the  advantages  of  strong  government 
and  the  enforced  union  of  West  Saxon,  Mercian,  Dane 
and  Northumbrian  under  one  yoke  outweighed  the 
evil.  But  we  must  not  beg  the  question.  When  we 
come  to  modern  times,  the  disadvantages  of  our 
insularity  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
cosmopolitan  influence  are  even  more  arguable  qualities. 

It  is  possible  to  argue  that,  although  in  Imperial 
aspects  we  need  to  think  more  Imperially  and  less 
insularly,  yet  in  our  attitude  towards  foreigners  we  are 
neither  sufficiently  insular  nor  properly  self-confident. 

This  question,  however,  will  come  more  naturally 
under  the  broader  problem  which  we  propose  to 
discuss  in  the  following  chapters  under  the  heading 
of  "  False  Humanitarianism,"  showing  some  of  its 
effects  on  our  foreign  and  domestic  policy. 

Books  for  Reference — 

Cecil  Smith  :    British  History  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  Day,  ivith  a  History  of  the  Overseas   Dominions. 
(Rivingtons.) 
Seeley  :    The  Expansion  of  England. 
Lord  :   Lost  Empires  of  the  Modern  World. 
Welldon  :     The  Strength  of  England. 
Welldon  :    The  Strength  of  Nations. 


CHAPTER  III 

FALSE    "  HUMANITARIANISM  " 

"  HUMANITARIANISM  "  may  be  defined  as  the  habit 
of  taking  a  "  humane  "  view  of  things  and,  if  we 
interpret  "  humane  "  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used 
in  the  Oxford  phrase  "  Litterae  Humaniores,"  this 
means  the  possession  of  civiUsed  habits  of  mind — i.e., 
the  habits  which  enable  men  to  Hve  together  ;  this 
would  include,  inter  alia,  common  sense,  sympathy, 
kindliness  and  culture.  A  most  desirable  combination 
of  qualities  we  would  all  agree,  and  one  which  might 
well  seem  secure  from  the  most  jaundiced  and  carping 
critic. 

Unfortunately  "  Humanitarianism,"  like  "  Consti- 
tutionalism "  and  other  phrases,  has  been  annexed  as 
part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  a  definite  type  of  politician 
and,  just  as  we  accept  the  ludicrously  narrow  use  of 
the  word  "  Constitutionalism  "  to  denote  the  possession 
of  a  "  national  talking-shop  "  constituted  on  certain 
stereotyped  lines,  so  we  allow  a  certain  sect  of  politi- 
cians and  writers  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  epithet 
humane ;  this  provides  them  with  an  invaluable 
political  weapon  ;  the  opponents  of  the  "  humane  " 
party  are  obviously  the  enemies  of  the  ideal  of 
"  humanity,"  and  when  reduced  to  the  sphere  of 
party  politics  the  result  of  this  may  often  be  seen  in 
the  acquiescence  in  or  half-hearted  opposition  to  so- 
called  measures  of  "  humane  "  social  reform  by  men 
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who  know  that  the  cause  neither  of  real  reform  nor 
of  real  humanity  is  being  served,  but  who  dare  not 
face  the  facts.  Let  us  put  the  matter  in  syllogistic 
shape — 

This  measure  is  the  work  of  the  Humane  and 

Reforming  Party  ; 

you  oppose  this  measure  ; 
.-.  you  oppose  Humanity  and  Reform. 

How  often,  in  the  exigencies  of  party  pohtics,  does 
opposition  vanish  before  this  argument  !  The  opponents 
— at  heart — of  the  measure  accept  the  major  premiss 
and  refute  the  minor  premiss  by  withdrawing  opposi- 
tion !  The  right  attitude  would  be  to  deny  the  major 
premiss  at  once  and  refuse  to  accept  at  their  own 
estimate  the  "  Humanitarians  "  by  whom  kindliness 
is  reduced  to  the  weakness  which  is  ready  to  alleviate 
immediate  symptoms  by  aggravating  the  real  causes 
of  suffering,  "  the  many  "  of  the  future  are  sacrificed 
to  the  individual  (voter)  of  the  present,  the  general 
good  of  mankind  is  often  interpreted  as  opposition  to 
national  interests,  and  class-strife  at  home  or  revolu- 
tion abroad  is  promoted  as  vigorously  as  international 
peace  at  England's  expense  ;  whereas  surely  "  Civilis- 
ation," the  art  of  living  with  one's  fellow-men,  should 
start  with  one's  own  nation,  just  as  charity  should 
begin  at  home. 

This  cosmopolitan  sentimentality  asserts  itself 
mainly  in  two  directions,  unreasoned  pacificism  and 
unhealthy  self-depreciation,  or  rather  national  depre- 
ciation, for  the  Humanitarian  uses  the  real  or  imaginary 
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shortcomings  of  his  countrymen  as  a  foil  to  his  own 
superlative  virtues.  The  habit  of  morbid  introspec- 
tion is  as  unwholesome  in  a  nation  as  in  an  individual 
and,  if  allowed  to  develop  unchecked,  can  only  be 
cured  by  external  strife.  The  pacificist  to-day 
attempts  to  prop  up  an  edifice  founded  in  the  slush 
of  sentimentality  with  supports  of  so-called  utilitarian 
argument ;  he  appeals  to  us  in  the  name  of  his 
arch-enemy  Common  Sense. 

There  is  only  one  fool  in  the  world  greater  than 
the  pacificist  who  imagines  that  war  is  necessarily  evil, 
and  that  is  the  jingo  who  considers  all  wars  good. 
That  the  best  war  has  its  drawbacks,  even  its  horrible 
aspects,  we  all  admit.  But  to  say  that  on  the  balance 
the  net  result  of  war  is  necessarily  bad  is  sheer,  unadul- 
terated nonsense.  Nations  are  made  by  war,  the 
mighty  sifter  that  divides  the  lit  from  the  unfit,  the 
strong  from  the  weak,  the  organised  from  the  rabble, 
and  even  if  we  imagine  that  we  have  passed  the  stage 
of  "  nation-making " — a  very  big  assumption  as 
regards  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole — yet  other 
races  remain  to  be  made.  The  outcry  against  the 
"  material  motives  "  and  "  narrow  national  ambitions  " 
which  caused  the  "  fratricidal "  war  between  the 
Balkan  allies  is  pure  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  English- 
men whose  Canadian  and  Indian  dominions  were 
gained  in  wars  fought  for  no  motive  except  territorial 
rivalry,  or  of  Germans  who  founded  their  Empire  in 
the  tears  and  blood  of  Alsace.  We  may  convict 
Bulgaria  of   stupid  miscalculations,  but   to  fight  for 
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national  development  is  far  more  rational  than  to 
fight  a  "  crusade  "  to  free  others  from  an  alien  religious 
yoke  or  to  inflict  one's  own  religious  yoke  upon  them. 
At  a  later  stage  national  prosperity  and  power  may 
be  gained  by  war.  Indian  history,  it  is  true,  shows  us 
an  example  of  our  flag  following  trade,  although  trade 
found  the  protection  of  our  flag  necessary,  but  in  the 
case  of  Canada,  as  a  single  example,  trade  followed 
the  triumph  of  our  flag  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Our 
carrying  trade  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  two  Dutch 
wars  and  the  period  of  the  Napoleonic  war  marked 
by  the  "  Orders  in  Council,"  and  the  latter  period 
witnessed  the  growth  of  our  manufacturing  supremacy 
owing  to  our  ability,  by  means  of  our  sea  power,  to 
secure  for  ourselves  immunity  from  the  fire  and  sword 
which  overwhelmed  our  possible  rivals.  A  period  of 
peace  and  a  policy  of  cosmopolitan  "  free  trade  "  have 
gone  far  towards  depriving  us  of  the  advantages  which 
we  gained  by  war  and  national  protection.  But  to-day, 
we  are  told,  international^  finance  has  so  altered 
circumstances  that  the  loss  of  one  is  the  loss  of  all, 
and  therefore  none  can  benefit,  all  must  lose  by  war — 
victors,  vanquished,  and  neutrals  alike. 

In  reply  to  this  argument  we  would  like  to  ask  two 
questions  of  the  Pacificists.    (1)  Is  everything — ideals, 

^  We  arc  also  told  that  the  great  moneyed  interests  will 
stop  wars.  The  answer  to  this  is — in  the  first  place  Italy  and 
the  Balkan  States  have  shown  us  that  the  sword  sometimes 
defies  finance  ;  secondly,  financiers  sometimes  like  to  fish  in 
troubled  waters  and  depreciated  stocks.  Mr.  Norman  Angell 
overlooks  the  fact  that  there  are  both  Bulls  and  Bears  ! 
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national  character,  conscience,  liberty,  etc. — to  be 
sacrificed  to  Mammon  ?  This  is  apparently  the  situa- 
tion into  which  the  ideahst's  new  utilitarian  friends 
have  led  him.  (2)  Is  this  argument  true  ?  After  all 
gain  and  loss  are  comparative  terms,  and  even  though 
it  may  be  true  that  war  entails  a  waste  of  the  general 
wealth  of  mankind,  human  and  material,  yet  one 
state  may  gain  relatively  and  even  actually. 

Again,  the  argument  that  trade  is  cosmopolitan 
and  that  capital  recognises  no  distinction  of  flags  is 
not  quite  a  statement  of  fact.  It  is  true  that  the 
trade  of  each  nation  is  improved  by  a  general  advance 
in  the  prosperity  of  all,  since  each  nation  is  customer 
as  well  as  producer.  But  certain  exceptions  must  at 
once  be  noted.  The  "  Carrying  "  trade  is  essentially 
governed  by  cut-throat  competition  ;  the  prosperity 
of  the  merchant -shipping  of  one  nation  is  achieved  at 
the  expense  of,  not  in  combination  with,  the  success 
of  its  rivals  ;  goods  carried  in  foreign  ships  are  goods 
lost  to  British  shipping  ;  even  Adam  Smith  and  Mill 
admit  this.  Our  carrying  trade  was  won  from  the 
Dutch,  French  and  Americans,  either  by  wars  in 
which  we  took  part — the  Dutch  wars  of  the  seven- 
teenth, the  Seven  Years'  and  Napoleonic  and  American 
Wars  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries — or 
as  a  result  of  the  wars  of  others  of  which  we  reaped 
the  benefit — e.g.,  the  American  Civil  War  temporarily 
injured  our  cotton  interests,  but  permanently  helped 
our  shipping. 

Again,  we  do  not    live    in    a    Free    Trade    world, 
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organised  on  a  cosmopolitan  basis.    A  naturally  poor 
country  like  Prussia  could  not  support  a  twelfth  of 
her  population  if  she  accepted  the  free  trade  ideal  of 
exchange,   each  portion  of  the  globe  producing  the 
articles  for  which  it  is  best  fitted.     It  may  be  true 
that  English  goods  and  captial  are  as  welcome  in  the 
South  American  States  as  in  India  and  Canada  ;    it 
would  no  longer  be  true  if  a  great  protective  nation 
annexed  the  said  states.    Our  rivals  are  not  influenced 
by   such   arguments   as   we   hear   from   English   free 
traders,  that  one  must  not  promote  our  selfish  interests 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor  foreigner  ;    for  instance, 
Indian  tea  must  be  taxed  in  the  interest  of  the  poor 
Chinese  !    Therefore  we  find  that  our  trade  increases 
relatively  to  that  of  our  rivals  only  within  the  British 
Empire  and  in  those  districts  in  which  we  preserve 
the  "  Open  Door  " — South  America  and  most  of  China. 
Our  trade  decreases  in  every  district  annexed  by  a 
great  protective  power,  e.g.,  Korea,  Manchuria,  the 
Philippines. 

A  war,  therefore,  either  to  procure  or  preserve  for 
our  Empire  a  great  industrial  territory  or  to  prevent 
the  closing  of  the  open  door  in  South  America  or 
China  by  our  trade  rivals,  would  be,  from  the  purely 
materiahstic  point  of  view  assumed  by  Mr.  Norman 
Angell,  a  good  investment  of  national  capital. 

Another  point  made  in  the  "  Great  Illusion,"  and 
in  truth  the  author  is  the  victim  of  a  very  great 
illusion,  is  the  prosperity  and  financial  stability  of 
certain  small  nations,  such  as  Belgium  and  Holland. 
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Granted  ;  but  the  wealth  of  Holland  comes  very 
largely  from  her  East  Indian  colonies,  and  Belgium 
has  profited  enormously  from  his  late  Majesty  King 
Leopold's  Congo  exploitment.  Again,  their  credit  and 
stability  depend  upon  the  jealousy  of  the  Great  Powers. 
Remove  that  jealousy  and  you  destroy  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  small  Powers,  and,  even  though  national 
independence  is  a  thing  of  no  account  in  the  opinion 
on  the  one  hand  of  Mammon-worshippers,  such  as 
Mr.  Norman  Angell,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the 
cosmopolitan  sentimentalists,  who  love  every  country 
but  their  own,  yet  the  absorption,  let  us  say,  of  Hol- 
land in  the  German  Empire  would  effect  the  material 
welfare  of  the  individual,  and  this  does  interest  Mr. 
Angell ;  in  addition  to  conscription,  which  is  probably 
a  blessing  rather  than  a  burden,  a  rich  country  such 
as  Holland  would  be  the  tax-paying  milch-cow  of  the 
Teutonic  Empire,  as  Ulster  might  be  in  an  independent 
Ireland.  So  that,  from  opposite  points  of  view» 
national  independence  and  territorial  aggrandisement 
may  both  be  worth  fighting  for.  The  man  who  will 
argue  in  favour  of  the  little  state  might  with  no  greater 
absurdity  expect  to  find  the  security  and  comforts  of 
an  ocean  liner  in  a  hundred-ton  sailing  vessel.  For 
the  present,  at  any  rate,  small  states,  whether  city 
or  country  states,  can  no  more  stand  on  their  own 
legs  against  great  Empires  than  individual  small 
traders  can  stand  against  stores  and  trusts.  Moreover, 
the  Balkan  States  and  Abyssinia  are  more  typical 
examples  of  small  modern  states  than  are  Belgium 
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and  Holland,  protected  by  international  jealousy  and 
treaties,  or  Switzerland,  the  international  playground. 

The  last  materialistic  argument  with  which  we  need 
deal,  before  turning  our  attention  to  the  sentimen- 
talistic  cult — or  cant — of  universal  brotherhood,  is 
the  argument  that  a  war  indemnity  is  not  profitable 
to  the  recipient.  If  a  nation  can  afford  to  pay  at  all, 
we  are  told,  it  will  do  so  by  calling  in  money  invested 
abroad.  Thus,  for  instance,  an  indemnity  from  France 
to  Germany  might  be  paid  out  of  money  called  in  by 
French  bankers  from  investments  in  Germany. 

Even  so  money  owned  is  better  than  money  bor- 
rowed, and  an  indemnity  supplies  cash  to  the  national 
government  in  a  convenient  form.  Moreover,  it  will 
not  be  paid  entirely  by  that  means. 

The  fact  that  France  to-day  is  in  a  better  financial 
position  than  Germany  does  not  prove  the  futility  of 
exacting  an  indemnity,  but  is  due  to  her  greater 
natural  wealth,  especially  agricultural.  The  wealth 
of  France  being  mainly  in  the  land  or  in  bankers' 
investments  enables  her  to  recover  from  shocks  which 
would  ruin  industrial  England,  in  spite  of  the  greater 
wealth,  population,  territory,  and  power  of  our  Empire. 
But  for  the  indemnity  after  the  war  of  1870,  France 
would  to-day  have  been  in  an  even  stronger  and 
Germany  in  a  weaker  position. 

The  arguments  of  the  sentimentalists  are  so  crude 
as  to  need  less  careful  examination.  That  we  have 
not  reached  a  condition  of  universal  brotherly  love, 
in  which  any  one  Power  can  afford  to  set  the  example 
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of  disarmament,  is  proved  to  the  hilt  by  wars  and 
preparations  for  wars.  It  is  doubtful  whether  universal 
brotherhood  is  even  acceptable  as  an  ideal.  Men  are 
not  angels  and  their  nature  is  selfish.  An  ideal  too 
lofty  for  their  understanding  merely  provides  a  cover- 
ing of  cant  in  which  to  cloak  unadulterated  selfish- 
ness. Loyalty  to,  and  self-sacrifice  for,  the  British 
Empire  is  as  broad  and  high  an  ideal  as  the  noblest 
man  is  capable  of  entertaining.  Let  us  put  it  in 
another  shape  ;  men  have  died  for  country,  but  no 
man  has  been  found  willing  to  die  for  mankind.  Only 
one  being  is  said  to  have  done  so,  and  His  death 
cannot  be  cited  against  our  generalisation,  for  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  either  God  as  well  as  Man,  sacrificing 
Himself  for  mankind,  or  He  was  sim^ple  man  and  was 
put  to  death,  like  Socrates  before  Him,  because  he 
was  intolerable.  The  medical  man  who  gives  his  life 
for  the  sake  of  his  research  is  probably  influenced  by 
interest  in  science  or  individual  affections  rather  than  by 
any  vague  love  for  his  "  Brother  Man."  It  is  a  poor 
ideal  which  can  inspire  no  martjTs  and  which  cloaks 
hypocrisy,  self-advertisement,  and  financial  intrigues. 

Nor  would  we  admit  that  our  opponents  hold 
opinions  more  in  agreement  with  the  teachings  of 
Christianity  than  our  own.  The  central  point  of 
that  religion  is  the  cult  of  unselfishness.  Man's  nature 
being  what  it  is  we  would  say  that  country  and  family 
are  the  best  incentives  to  that  virtue,  and  that  not 
one  man  in  a  million  could  truthfully  assert  that  he 
felt  a  spark  of  honest  affection  for  mankind  in  the 
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mass.  The  Christian  ideals — peace  and  goodwill — 
refer,  as  Mr.  Garvin  once  put  it,  to  the  spirit  of  the 
individual  rather  than  to  international  politics.  Christ 
was  essentially  not  a  political  agitator  ;  His  appeal 
was  to  the  individual. 

Again,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  misinterpreted  as 
saying  that  war  is  necessarily  good.  We  acknowledge 
that  the  financial  and  trading  interests  of  nations  are 
so  intertwined  that  war  causes  an  upheaval  among 
victors,  vanquished,  and  neutrals  alike ;  we  agree 
that  war  often  kills  the  fit  and  spares  the  unfit,  and 
that  it  sometimes  brings  out  all  that  is  worst  in  human 
nature.  But  we  hold  that  there  is  another  side  to  the 
question.  War  is  sometimes  just,  profitable,  necessary. 
It  promotes  as  many  or  more  virtues  than  vices.  A 
hard  man  is  better  than  a  selfish  coward.  Patriotism 
carried  to  the  length  of  willingness  to  fight  is  the 
root  of  all  the  manly  virtues  ;  destroy  this  possibility 
and  you  remove  the  main  incentive  to  cultivate  these 
qualities,  the  incentive  which  is  the  unrecognised 
inspiration  even  of  those  sports  which  foster  pluck, 
self-sacrifice,  endurance,  and  organisation.  We  would 
be  an  emasculate  race  were  we  really  as  peace-loving 
as  our  speakers  and  writers,  out  of  respect  for  the 
Humanitarians'  corns,  pretend.  The  man  or  boy 
would  be  a  poor  creature  who  was  not  stirred  by  the 
sight  of  men  or  horses  on  the  march,  by  the  pageantry 
of  war,  the  roar  of  the  guns,  the  glimmer  of  steel. 
Prince  Rupert  is  a  better  model  for  a  boy  than  Anselm, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  than  the  Confessor. 
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Another  symptom  of  the  prevalent  disease  of  anti- 
nationahsm  is  our  EngHsh  mania  for  self -depreciation. 
We  have  already  referred  to  this  unwholesome  trait 
in  the  last  essay.  Our  determination  to  live  down 
the  reproach  of  insular  conceit  leads  us  into  the 
opposite  extremes,  an  attitude  of  fulsome  flattery  and 
cringing  apology  which  we  call  broad-mindedness  and 
willingness  to  learn.  Yet  it  is  from  abroad  that  we  have 
learned  looser  morals  and  the  worship  of  the  "  Almighty 
Dollar."  The  howl  of  our  Press  when  a  foreign  athlete 
defeats  us  at  lawn  tennis,  parlour  bowls,  or  throwing 
the  discus — notwithstanding  our  general  supremacy 
in  the  real  endurance  tests  such  as  rowing  ^  and  foot- 
ball, and  the  facts  that  our  amateurs  are  often  pitted 
against  a  class  which  we  should  call  professional  and 
that  we  still  teach  the  world  its  sports,  and  our  cham- 
pionship courses  and  grounds  are  the  Mecca  of  sports- 
men— is  only  less  obnoxious  than  the  boastful  scream 
with  which  the  Yankee  Press  hails  a  victory  purchased 
by  many  dollars,  and  the  artificial  regulations  by  which 
they  try  to  secure  themselves  against  the  loss  of  a 
trophy  once  captured.  Internationalism  in  sport  is 
destroying  the  spirit  of  sport  and  hammering  another 
nail  into  the  coffin  of  "  brotherly  love  "  ! 

A  staunch  Imperialist  would  be  the  last  to  inculcate 
a  narrow  spirit  of  "  England  for  the  English,"  but 
we  do  resent  the  prevalent  attitude  of  apology  towards 

^  In  the  Olympic  games  the  many  victories  of  England's 
rowing  men  and  footballers  can  be  counterbalanced  by  foreign 
\'ictories  in  "  throwing  the  discus  "  right-handed  and  left- 
handed  ! 
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Americans,  Scots,  Irish,  Jews  and  aliens  as  detrimental 
to  our  own  self-respect  and  to  our  relations  and  true 
friendship  with  those  whom  we  flatter. 

We  appreciate  to  the  full  the  high  morality  and 
genius  of  the  Jew,  the  business  capacity  of  the  Scot 
and  his  excellence  as  a  colonist,  the  fine  record  of 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welsh  regiments  alike,  and  the 
importance  and  desirability,  for  the  sake  both  of 
sentiment  and  interest,  of  friendship  with  America. 
But  to  carry  our  appreciation  of  their  good  qualities 
to  the  point  of  self-disparagement  is  absurd.  A  sense 
of  proportion  and  a  mutual  appreciation  of  self  and 
of  each  other  at  their  true  worth  respectively  is  an 
essential  preliminary  to  the  co-operation  within  the 
Empire  of  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh,  Jews  and 
Colonials,  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  each  to  all  as  well  as 
each  to  self,  and  to  real  friendship  between  the  British 
Empire  and  the  United  States. 

Let  us  quite  bluntly  state  the  case  from  an  English 
point  of  view.  Firstly,  we  English  are  the  dominant 
race  in  the  British  Isles  ;  we  are  the  most  numerous 
and  the  wealthiest ;  we  hold  the  richest  portions  of 
the  islands  from  which  our  ancestors  chased  the 
Celts  ;  we  pay  more  than  our  proportion  of  the  taxa- 
tion ;  we  possess  the  grandest  literature  in  the  world. 
Secondly,  this  claim  is  more  than  borne  out  by  history  ; 
there  is  not  a  single  personality  of  Celtic  blood  in  the 
history  of  these  islands  who  can  claim  a  place  in  the 
first  class  of  the  world's  great  men,  unless  we  classify 
our  Tudor  Sovereigns  as  Welshmen  and  Charles  II 
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as  a  Scotch  Celt,  a  concession  not  quite  justified  by 
their  genealogies  ;  Wellington  and  Roberts,  though 
of  Irish  birth,  were  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock  ;  our  sailors 
have  hailed  mainly  from  Devon,  Kent,  Hampshire, 
and  East  Anglia— in  fact,  our  great  fighting  men  have 
been,  almost  without  exception,  not  only  of  English 
but  of  West  Saxon  stock,  a  curious  commentary  on 
the  fact  that  when  our  London  Press  and  pubhc  are 
not  engaged  in  praising  the  Celt  at  our  expense  they 
turn  their  attention  to  the  hypothetical  superiority 
of  the  northerners  over  the  southerners  !  Possibly  the 
industrial  North  has  no  leisure  to  produce  great 
fighters  and  patriots  !  Even  Wallace,  the  cattle-thief, 
and  Bruce,  the  murderer,  though  Scotch  heroes,  were 
of  Norman  blood  ;  Gordon  will  only  live  in  history 
as  the  victim  of  Gladstone's  criminal  policy,  while 
Glendower  and  Mr.  D.  L.  George,  in  spite  of  their 
success  in  the  work  of  despoiling  the  Saxon,  will 
hardly  figure  in  any  but  national  or  contemporary 
histories.  Yet  the  descendants  of  the  men  who,  in  the 
reign  of  the  first  Edward,  subdued  the  Welsh,  chased 
the  Scotch,  and  expelled  the  Jews,  are  to-day  inclined 
to  apologise  for  their  English  birth  and  submit  to  the 
government  of  a  clique  of  Welshmen,  Scots  and  Jews, 
controlled  by  Irish-American  politicians  and  German- 
Jew  financiers.  A  more  wholesome  atmosphere  will 
ensue  when  Englishmen  are  again  sufficiently  insular 
to  glory  in  their  race  ;  at  present  the  foreigner  culti- 
vates the  English  style,  while  the  Englishman,  though 
still,  thank  goodness,  persuaded  of  his  superiority  to 
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"  foreigners,"  tries  to  prove  himself  a  Celt  !  We  grant 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  kilt,  admire  the  persistence 
of  the  Celtic  sentiment,  and  appreciate  the  Jew  who, 
like  Disraeli,  returns  thanks  in  loyal  service  for  his 
reception  here.  But  when  local  or  racial  senti- 
ment becomes  anti-English  or  anti-Imperial,  the 
English  stock  should  so  far  curb  its  generosity — or 
awaken  from  its  dream  of  security — as  to  assert  its 
dominance. 

Thirdl}^,  the  greatest  Empire,  the  greatest  navy, 
and  the  greatest  commerce  of  the  world's  history 
have  been  built  up  mainly  by  Enghsh  hands.  The 
work  of  Scotch  colonists  and  their  descendants  can 
hardly  be  over-praised,  but  it  is  to  their  admission 
to  our  Empire  that  they  owe  their  prominence.  Before 
the  Union  the  Darien  failure  was  the  one  and  only 
attempt  at  a  purely  Scotch  colonial  venture.  The 
Irish,  though  numerous  in  the  overseas  dominions, 
have  opened  up  no  new  territory  on  their  own  initia- 
tive, and  were  partly  instrumental  in  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies. 

Our  present  relations  with  the  United  States  of 
America  are  impaired  rather  than  benefited  b}^  our 
attitude  of  flattery  and  self-depreciation  and  our 
continual  harping  on  the  "  blood  tie  "  and  brotherly 
love.  Why  not  occasionally  speak  the  truth  as  to  our 
past  and  present  relations  as  a  preliminary  to  a  good 
understanding  and  possibly  even  co-operation  in  the 
future  ? 

In  the  past  we  have  been  more  sinned  against  than 
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sinning  and,  as  a  whole,  we  have  returned  good  for 
evil.  Modern  historians  are  practically  unanimous  in 
agreeing  that  the  balance  of  legal  and  moral  right 
was  on  our  side  in  the  war  of  American  Independence. 
As  to  the  war  of  1814,  we  undoubtedly  used  our  sea- 
power  rigorously  towards  neutrals,  but  we  did  so  of 
necessity  and  were  fighting  the  battles  of  Europe, 
while  America  struck  at  us  at  a  moment  when  she 
hoped  we  might  be  exhausted  or  at  any  rate  fully 
engaged.  In  spite  of  these  bad  relations  it  was  our 
fleet  which  stood  between  America  and  European 
conquest  or  interference  for  a  hundred  years,  and 
similarly  we  agreed  to  and  by  our  support  enforced 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  although,  owing  to  our  financial 
interests  and  to  our  possession  of  land  in  Central  and 
Southern  as  well  as  North  America,  we  might  reason- 
ably have  claimed  a  louder  voice  in  the  affairs  of  Latin 
America.  This  policy,  though  probably  at  the  root 
of  our  bad  relations  with  Germany,  has  possibly  proved 
expedient  ;  it  has  secured  the  "  Open  Door  "  in  South 
America  without  war  and  has  spared  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States  heavy  military  burdens,  but  the 
latter  have  been  the  greater  gainers  by  our  adherence 
to  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Sentimentality  led  us  to 
neglect  our  commercial  interests  and  political  oppor- 
tunities in  the  American  Civil  War,  when  we  might 
have  secured  an  allied  confederacy  in  the  South-east 
and  probably  have  annexed  the  new  Western  Hinter- 
land as  our  price.  We  got  no  gratitude  for  this,  but 
merely  ill-will  leading  up  to  and  accentuated  by  the 
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"  Alabama  "  arbitration.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war  our  influence  prevented  European 
intervention  and  a  German-American  war,  for  which 
latter  an  English  Macchiavelli  might  well  work  and 
pray.  On  the  whole,  history  shows  us  no  cause  to 
adopt  an  apologetic  attitude  towards  America,  and 
the  record  of  our  two  wars,  in  each  of  which  we  were 
handicapped  by  the  opposition  of  formidable  enemies 
in  Europe  and  Asia — almost  the  "  world  in  arms  " — 
offers  no  excuse  for  self-depreciation.  English  and 
Americans  can  better  discuss  common  interests  of  the 
present  and  future,  if  they  either  let  the  dead  past 
bury  its  dead  ^  or  at  least  agree  to  differ ;  there  is  no 
call  for  grovelling  on  our  part  and,  in  fact,  the  results 
of  grovelling  are  harmful. 

In  the  United  States  to-day  we  must  remember 
that  there  is  an  anti-English  element  as  strong  as  the 
pro-English,  and  it  helps  our  enemies  there  rather 
than  our  friends  if  we  ignore  their  existence.  It  is 
not  dignified  to  appeal  to  the  "  call  of  the  blood  "  of 
the  Irish,  German,  Dutch,  or  even  Puritan  stock  who 
helped  to  build  up  the  Republic  mainly  as  a  standing 
protest  against  the  British  Empire.  What  is  wanted 
is  a  dignified  assurance  of  friendship  to  those  who  are 
really  our  friends  and  kin  and  a  demonstration  of 

^  The  attempt  to  raise  money  in  order  to  endow  Anglo- 
American  History — as  a  method  of  celebrating  the  Centenary 
of  Peace  I — is  as  absurd  as  the  attempt  to  raise  ;^  100,000  in 
order  to  introduce  the  American  methods  and  spirit  into 
English  amateur  sport.  The  truth  would  be  unpalatable  to 
Americans  ;  false  history  is  vicious  and  would  flatter  them  to 
no  purpose. 
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common  interests  to  appeal  to  friend  and  foe  alike. 
To  harp  upon  our  supposed  decadence  is  even  more 
misguided  ;  our  society  does  not  show  such  signs  of 
decadence  as  that  of  America  ;  our  sportsmen  are  not 
less  skilled  and,  on  the  whole,  are  superior  in  stamina 
and  the  spirit  of  the  gentleman-amateur  ;  we  are  not 
less  "  wide-awake  "  ;  for  example,  many  an  English- 
man can  succeed  in  America  after  failing  in  England, 
but  an  American  failure  would  not  stand  much  chance 
in  London,  or,  to  take  a  more  humble  example,  the 
"  cute  "  American  tourist  is  the  easiest  victim  of  the 
"  sleepy  "  London  "  confidence-trickster  "  !  A  real 
entente  of  the  English-speaking  races  will  have  a 
chance  of  consummation  when  the  attitude  of  our 
average  pressmen  and  public  speakers  is  less  fulsome 
and  more  sincere.  Let  us  state  the  case  for  this  entente 
as  borne  out  by  facts  instead  of  "  clap-trap."  There 
is  a  sufficient  community  of  blood  between  English 
and  Americans  to  make  our  relations  closer  than  that 
of  two  merely  friendly  nations  ;  our  common  tongue 
is  of  even  greater  importance  as  an  instrument  of 
mutual  understanding — or  at  least  could  be  if  it  were 
not  misused  by  extreme  Americophils  and  Anglo- 
phobes  ;  in  the  past  America  has  benefited  enormously 
by  our  unacknowledged  protection  and  moral  support, 
but  we  also  have  gained  more  than  we  have  lost  by 
this  attitude  ;  our  common  interests  to-day — e.g.,  the 
Black  problem  in  the  U.S.A.  and  in  South  Africa,  the 
Yellow  problem  in  the  Pacific  lands,  the  protection 
and  independent  development  of  South  America,  our 
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interdependence  as  mutual  customer  and  producer — 
far  outweigh  such  antagonistic  tendencies  as  industrial 
rivalry,  American-Irish-and-German  sentiment,  etc.,  and 
will  do  so  yet  more  in  the  future.  Thus,  expediency,  rein- 
forced by  sane  sentiment,  indicates  even  closer  relations. 

In  other  directions  sentimentality  diverts  our  foreign 
policy  from  the  lines  indicated  by  interest. 

Our  right  policy  with  regard  to  the  continent  of 
Europe  is,  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  balance  of  power.  If  the  Great  Powers 
balance  each  other  without  our  weight  cast  into  either 
scale,  well  and  good.  We  can  then  afford  a  policy  of 
"  Splendid  Isolation."  This  gives  us  two  problems  to 
solve.  (1)  Is  our  interference  necessary  ?  This  was 
the  root  point  of  difference  between  the  revolution 
Whigs  who  argued  interference  against  France,  and 
the  Tories  who  believed  that  Holland  and  her  allies 
might  be  left  to  fight  their  own  battles.  (2)  In  which 
scale  must  our  weight  be  thrown  ?  Does  either  Germany 
or  Russia  to-day  threaten  our  securit}^  or  interests,  can 
they  be  balanced  against  each  other,  is  our  intervention 
desirable,  if  so  in  which  scale  ? 

Looking  ahead  many  prophets  indicate  Russia  as 
the  real  source  of  danger.  Germany,  they  say,  is 
purely  artificial,  has  no  genius  for  expansion,  except 
under  alien  flags,  has  little  natural  wealth.  In  fifty 
years  a  mere  country-state  will  be  insignificant  among 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  Slav,  and  Yellow  world-states, 
although  the  wealth  and  intellect  of  France  will  always 
remain  a  force.    Even  if  this  is  a  true  prediction,  yet 
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is  a  recrudescence  of  Anglo-Russian  rivalry  inevitable 
and  is  not  Germany  an  immediate  cause  of  danger  ? 
English  and  Russians  are  surely  possessed  each  of  a 
"  place  in  the  sun  "  large  enough  to  preclude  mutual 
rivalry.  Germany,  the  aspirant  after  expansion  is  the 
danger.  In  Nelson's  time  we  destroyed  foreign  navies 
rather  than  allow  them  to  exist  as  a  possible  source 
of  danger.  If  to-day  we  have  not  the  honesty  and 
strength  of  purpose  to  make  the  growth  of  Germany's 
fleet  a  casus  belli,  at  least  we  should  have  the  common 
sense  to  secure  the  friendship  of  Russia.  Either  we 
must  be  strong  enough  to  defy  the  fleets  of  the  world 
— as  in  1815  and  1899 — or  we  must  come  to  definite 
arrangements  with  France,  Russia,  and  either  Japan 
or  the  United  States.  France  and  Russia  can  hardly 
be  expected — even  by  Mr.  Asquith — to  protect  us  in 
the  air  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  unless  we  acknow- 
ledge an  obligation  to  render  a  quid  pro  quo,  if  neces- 
sary, in  Belgium  or  the  Baltic.  We  must  either  incur 
such  obligation  or  prepare  to  stand  alone,  unless  we 
are  content  to  subside  quietly. 

Again,  the  United  States  and  Japan  might  con- 
ceivably settle  their  differences  at  our  expense,  in 
conjunction  with  Germany,  which  will  never  strike 
until  we  are  elsewhere  engaged.  Japan  might  be 
content  to  resign,  for  the  present,  her  claim  for  admis- 
sion to  the  American  sea-board  of  the  Pacific  in  return 
for  the  help  of  the  United  States  in  opening  tropical 
Australia  to  her  immigrants  ;  the  States  could  in  this 
way  safeguard  California — ^which  they  dare  not  defend 
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by  arms — and  at  the  same  time  please  their  Irish  and 
German  citizens  and  aggrandise  their  interests  in 
South  and  Central  America  at  our  expense  ;  Germany 
might  turn  her  eyes  from  South  America  to  British 
West,  East,  and  Central  Africa.  Thus,  the  States 
would  kill  three  birds  with  one  stone  !  At  present  our 
fleet  protects  the  Monroe  Doctrine  from  German 
aggression  ;  our  alliance  with  Japan  discourages  a 
Japanese  attack  upon  America  ;  our  past  services  and 
present  financial  usefulness  bind  Japan  to  us.  But 
we  must  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  rise  in  the 
minds  of  American  and  Japanese  statesmen  of  the 
opinion  that  our  friendship  may  be  worth  less  than 
our  defeat.  The  following  extracts  from  the  December 
number  of  the  Navy  League's  publication,  The  Navy, 
illustrate  this  danger — 

I. GERMAN    OPINION    AND    A    "  WORLD    WAR." 

Admiral  Breusing  then  turned  to  his  favourite  theme,  the 
"  world  war,"  which,  according  to  him,  is  imminent.  He 
said  :  "  No  person  of  insight  can  fail  to  see  tha,t  a  world  war 
is  threatened  by  France,  who  feels  that  her  armaments  are 
now  equal  to  the  German.  After  the  introduction  of  the 
three-year  term  of  service  the  French  Army  will  number 
850,000,  the  German  Army  only  820,000  men,  so  that  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  take  further  steps.  England  is  responsible 
for  France's  burden  of  war.  Thrice  within  recent  years  has 
England  offered  to  support  France  in  a  war  against  Germany. 
And  why  ?  Simply  because  she  desires  unlimited  power,  and 
because  she  wishes  to  dictate  to  us.  If,  in  the  near  future, 
we  go  to  war  with  France  we  shall  find  England  against  us, 
because  the  German  fleet  stands  in  the  way  of  British  auto- 
cracy. Have  we  any  cause  to  view  with  misgiving  a  naval 
war  against  England  ?  What  form  would  such  a  campaign 
take  ?  In  former  times  the  English  favoured  the  very  simple 
plan  of  steaming  straight  across  to  our  river  estuaries,  bom- 
barding everything  that  got  in  their  way,  and  destroying  the 
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Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal.  This  plan  had  to  be  given  up  when  our 
fleet  and  coast  defences  were  strengthened,  and  a  close  blockade, 
was  projected  instead.  As  a  suitable  point  d'appui  for  this 
operation  the  English  had  their  eyes  on  Borkum  and  the  Ems, 
but  when  this  district  was  equipped  with  strong  fortifications 
and  thus  secured  against  sudden  seizure  they  had  resort  to 
another  alternative.  This  was  to  seal  up  the  entire  North 
Sea  between  two  mighty  blockading  lines.  The  recent  detach- 
ment of  one  of  our  battle-cruisers  to  the  Mediterranean  spoilt 
this  plan,  too.  The  menace  of  the  German  cruisers  now 
appears  to  have  brought  the  scheme  of  a  close  blockade  to  the 
fore  again.  To  stop  these  ships  breaking  through  is  an 
important  matter  for  England,  which,  in  order  to  feed  its 
population,  has  to  import  an  enormous  quantity  of  wheat 
every  year,  and  is  not  able  to  feed  itself  from  its  own  resources 
for  more  than  four  or  five  weeks.  England,  therefore,  must 
crush  the  German  fleet  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war. 
Our  fleet,  per  contra,  will  avoid  an  engagement  in  the  opening 
stages,  but  will  endeavour  to  weaken  the  English  force  by 
submarine  and  torpedo  attacks.  Our  light  cruisers  must  be 
sent  to  the  Atlantic  to  interrupt  the  English  food  supplies. 
Those  supplies  which  come  through  the  Mediterranean  will 
be  held  up  by  our  allies,  while  farther  East  they  will  be 
harrassed  by  our  Asiatic  cruiser  squadron. 

"  ENFEEBLEMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  FORCE  !  " 

"  Eventually  this  continued  enfeeblement  of  the  English 
force  will  bring  a  time  when  its  superiority  is  no  longer 
crushing.  It  is  then  that  the  decisive  action  will  be  fought. 
Our  fleet  will  pick  its  way  through  the  mine-fields  and  open 
fire  at  long  range,  these  being  tactics  for  which  it  is  specially 
trained .  The  guns  will  come  into  play  first,  but  later  on  the 
torpedo  Avill  take  a  hand.  Formerly'  the  English  always  pre- 
ferred close  action,  but  nowadays  they  practice  long-range 
gunnery.  Yet  the  English  guns  are  much  shorter-lived  than 
the  German,  this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  untrained 
English  workmen  cannot  manufacture  the  built-up  guns  we 
make.  Our  fast  cruiser  squadron  will  now  enter  the  fray  and 
out-flank  the  enemy's  ships.  In  the  end  the  victors  will  bring 
back  nothing  but  debris.  Even  if  she  won,  England  would  be 
unable  to  face  another  great  sea  Power.  She  might  blockade 
us,  but  does  that  mean  that  we  are  finished  ?  It  would  now 
be  the  turn  of  our  allies  to  do  their  part.     Their  united  fleets 
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can  hold  France  in  check  and  advance  against  England  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Italian  troops  from  Tunis  [sic]  will 
march  against  Egypt,  and  thus  attack  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  points  of  British  power. 

"  England  is  alive  to  these  dangers,  and  has  accordingly 
changed  her  Mediterranean  policy.  But  she  is  threatened  with 
danger  in  other  quarters.  Japan  is  incensed  against  her  ally. 
The  renewed  development  of  the  Japanese  fleet  is  directed 
more  against  England  than  America,  as  the  new  type  of  ship 
shows,  and  this  is  because  England  stands  in  the  way  of 
Japanese  efforts  to  expand.  Faced  with  this  situation, 
England  is  trying  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  us,  the 
moment  being  favourable  to  her  but  the  reverse  to  us. 

"  Should  England,  as  has  been  proposed,  enter  into  a 
Zollverein  (customs  union)  with  her  Colonies,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  Germany  to  w^age  a  war  against  her.  We  are 
in  need  of  land  to  colonise.  Our  emigrants  must  remain 
German.  Where  is  there  such  land  ?  Morocco,  Asia  Minor, 
and  South  America  are  suitable  territories.  We  must  demand 
from  England  some  existing  land  for  this  purpose,  but  if  we 
do  so  we  shall  always  find  the  British  fleet  arrayed  against 
us  unless  our  own  Navy  is  strong  enough  to  support  our 
needs." 

WHY   ALL    THESE    BELLICOSE    SPEECHES  ? 

This  extraordinary  speech  was,  we  are  told,  received  with 
tumultuous  and  repeated  applause.  It  is  a  disturbing  circum- 
stance that  the  German  Navy  League,  wdth  its  million  odd 
members,  its  control  of  a  large  section  of  the  Press,  and  its 
enormous  influence  in  nearly  every  sphere  of  German  life, 
should  make  itself  responsible  for  such  a  bellicose  agitation. 
It  is  no  less  disturbing  that  a  German  naval  of&cer  of  high 
rank  should  indulge  in  provocative  language  such  as  the  above, 
and  that  his  undisguised  efforts  to  arouse  enthusiasm  for  a  war 
against  Great  Britain  should  be  received  with  loud  applause 
by  the  audience  at  a  public  meeting.  Not  merely  one,  but  a 
dozen  or  more  speeches  similar  to  this  are  being  delivered 
every  week  in  Germany  ;  nor  is  Admiral  Breusing  the  only 
naval  officer  who  delivers  them.  When  officers  of  his  rank  are 
constantly  speaking  and  writing  in  support  of  war  with 
England,  their  activity  cannot  be  dismissed  as  that  of  irre- 
sponsible and  harmless  agitators.  And,  finally,  there  is  to  be 
recorded  the  fact  that  not  a  word  of  rebuke  is  ever  printed 
in  the  ofi&cial  German  newspapers.     But  this,  perhaps,  is  not 
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so  remarkable  when   the   highly   official  connections   of  the 
German  Navy  League  are  borne  in  mind. 

II. SHOWING    THE    GERMAN    FLAG. 

The  decision  of  the  German  Admiralty  to  send  a  couple 
of  their  latest  battleships,  with  a  small  armoured  cruiser,  to 
cruise  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  Atlantic  has  given  rise 
to  some  stirrings  of  thought  both  in  Germany  and  in  this 
country.  Among  German  naval  experts  the  cruise  is  regarded 
as  of  far-reaching  value  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Fleet, 
while  the  big  navy  party  uses  it  as  an  argument  in  demanding 
an  increase  of  German  naval  power  in  home  waters  so  that  a 
special  squadron  would  always  be  free  to  discharge  such  func- 
tions as  are  contemplated  in  the  programme  of  the  present 
cruise.  The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  action  of  Germany 
ought  not  to  be  lost  on  the  people  of  this  country.  If  it  is  sound 
policy  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  show  her  flag  on  the  coasts 
of  South  America  it  is  certainly  of  much  greater  importance 
to  this  country  that  the  British  White  Ensign,  which  is  so 
rarely  seen  in  those  waters,  should  be  more  in  evidence  in  the 
future.  Repeated  complaints  have  been  made  by  British 
communities  along  the  whole  of  the  American  seaboard  that 
British  war  craft  of  any  kind  are  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in  their 
waters.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Churchill  will  rise  to  the 
occasion  and  push  forward  unhesitatingly  the  preparation  of 
his  expeditionary  squadron  for  the  world-wide  defence  of  the 
Empire. 

"  THE    NAVY    IS    THE    GERMAN'S    GREATEST    PRIDE." 

A  German  officer,  Captain  Persius,  who  is  widely  known  in 
this  country  and  on  the  Continent  as  a  writer  upon  German 
naval  affairs,  has  addressed  an  "  open  letter  "  to  Mr.  Churchill 
frankly  criticising  our  First  Lord's  proposal  for  a  "  naval 
holiday."  The  tone  of  the  letter  is  excellent,  and  if  it  reflected 
the  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the  German  people,  it 
would  unquestionably  indicate  a  distinct  and  satisfactory 
improvement  in  the  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
After  commenting  on  Mr.  Churchill's  proposal  from  the  various 
German  points  of  \new,  Captain  Persius  makes  this  significant 
statement  :  "  Above  all,  we  in  Germany  think  that  you  have 
put  the  cart  before  the  horse  in  addressing  your  suggestion 
in  the  first  instance  to  Germany.  It  will  not  be  unkno\vn  to 
you  that  the  Navy  is  the  German's  greatest  pride.  It  is  his 
favourite  child,  which  the  present  generation  has  brought  up 
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from  his  cradle.  It  almost  seems  a  personal  insult  to  the 
German  to  suggest  that  he  should  stop  the  growth  of  his 
beloved  Navy.  You  should  not  fail  to  introduce  this  factor 
into  your  calculations."  The  one  fact  which  conspicuously 
stands  forth  from  Captain  Persius'  letter  and  from  all  that 
has  appeared  in  Germany,  is  that  the  responsible  heads  of  the 
German  Navy  League  are  not  satisfied  with  the  relative 
standard  of  power  laid  down  by  Mr.  Churchill.  It  is  now 
clear  by  their  new  programme  that  the  German  Navy  League 
is  about  to  employ  Mr.  Churchill's  own  arguments  in  a  further 
appeal  for  an  increase  in  the  German  Fleet.  This  intention  is 
apparent  from  the  latest  pronouncement  of  Admiral  von 
Koester,  the  President  of  the  German  Navy  League,  who,  in  his 
latest  speech,  declares  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  the 
construction  of  new  warships  at  the  rate  of  three  units  per  year. 

Now  whereas  our  relations  with  America  are  injured 
by  our  apologetic  self-diffidence,  our  relations  with 
Russia  are  injured  by  an  attitude  of  superiority 
inspired  by  "  humanitarian  "  sentimentality.  Ignorant 
fanatics  distrust  Russia  because  she  does  not  follow 
the  example  of  Persians,  Turks,  and  Chinese  and  rush 
down  the  slope  of  "  Constitutionalism  "  like  the 
Gadarene  swine. 

Enough  has  been  said  on  that  point.  These  fatuous 
critics  also  quarrel  with  Russia's  treatment  of  Jews 
and  Poles.  They  do  not  invite  Russia's  criticisms  of 
our  Irish  and  Indian  administration,  and,  moreover, 
their  criticisms  are  based  on  an  absolute  ignorance  of 
prevailing  conditions.  We  have  shown  that  from  an 
English  point  of  view  we  are  not  anti-Semitic.  But 
Russia  is  not  a  fully  "  industrialised  "  nation  and 
that  is  an  all-important  consideration.  An  allusion  to 
the  "  blessings  of  civilisation  "  generally  raises  a  cheer 
at  missionary  meetings  and  in  after-dinner  orations. 
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but  the  blessings  are  of  very  doubtful  quality.  Indus- 
trial civilisation  is  entirely  responsible  for  poverty  as 
we  know  it  ;  for  instance,  under  villeinage  there  were 
occasional  famines  and  a  few  unfortunate  individuals, 
but  no  class  permanently  in  want  or  fear  of  want. 
Again,  industrial  civilisation  leads  to  the  exploitation 
of  races  as  well  as  classes,  for  in  a  land  where  man  can 
live  idle  you  must  either  persuade  him  to  work  by 
Congo  and  Putumayo  methods  or  adopt  the  crueller 
methods  of  missionary  and  trader  and  teach  him  the 
taste  for  fatal  clothes  or  poisonous  spirits,  if  he  is  to 
fit  into  the  system  of  industrial  civilisation.  The 
chief  advantage,  apart  from  added  facilities  for  travel 
and  mechanical  conveniences,  is  the  ability  to  support 
a  larger  population  in  a  given  area  and  thus  produce 
more  potential  soldiers  in  this  age  of  rivalry  !  Russia 
possesses  numerical  strength  without  the  need  of  over- 
crowding, and  many  thinking  Russians  are  accordingly 
opposed  to  industrial  development — especially  since 
industrial  centres  are  also  centres  of  alien  and  revolu- 
tionary intrigue.  Now  the  Jew  is  the  origin  and  cause 
of  industrialism.  His  methods  of  business  have  always 
been  in  advance  of — or  repugnant  to — those  of  simple 
Western  communities — such  as  England  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  or  agrarian  Russia  to-day.  Jewish 
usurers  and  pawnbrokers,  together  with  Dutch  bankers 
and  English  inventors,  produced  the  "civilisation  "  of 
which  the  chief  glory  is  Jewish  and  American  million- 
aire financiers.  The  Jewish  ideal,  again,  is  a  trial  to 
the   digestive   faculties   of   a   mainly   agrarian   state. 

5 — (2021) 
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The  hero  of  the  Old  Testament  is  always  "  slim,"  and 
"  slimness  "  is  the  characteristic  of  those  educated  on 
Old  Testament  as  opposed  to  Christian  lines — e.g., 
Jews,  Boers,  Puritans.  Deceit  and  cruelty  are  the 
two  duties  to  the  unbelieving  neighbours.  Even 
cowardice  is  forgiven  so  long  as  the  hero  be  slim. 
Abraham,  for  instance,  is  praised  for  being  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  wife's  honour  to  save  his  skin  and  his 
son's  life  to  save  his  soul ;  Jacob  was  worse  ;  David 
deserved  the  gallows.  Nor  were  they  even  "  superior 
to  their  contemporaries."  The  pagan  king  despised 
Abraham's  trick,  Esau  can  hardly  have  loved  Jacob, 
and  Goliath  had  a  more  gentlemanly  conception  of 
the  rules  of  the  duel  than  those  of  David.  The  majority 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah — nightmare  of  school- 
boj^s  ! — were  scurvy  rogues,  while  the  prophets  who 
rebuked  them  were,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  spiteful, 
A  man  who  called  down  fire  upon  his  religious  opponents 
and  set  bears  upon  playful  children  would,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  have  been  burnt  as  a  magic-worker  ; 
and  serve  him  right  !  While  appreciating  the  literary 
and  poetic  perfection  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  our 
orthodox  translation,  and  admitting  the  moral  and 
religious  value  of  parts — such  as  the  fifteenth  Psalm 
— we  must  argue  that,  from  a  Christian  point  of  view, 
the  ancient  Hebrews  had  only  one  national  virtue — 
Monotheism.  They  worshipped — or  the  best  of  them 
worshipped — one  God,  although  he  was  a  mere  tribal 
god,  savage  towards  all  mankind  except  his  "  chosen 
people."     The  Puritans  evolved  a  similar  god,  merciful 
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towards  the  few  "  saved,"  but  a  devil-god  in  his 
attitude  towards  mankind  as  a  whole.  The  true 
Christian  conception  rejects  the  idea  of  a  narrow, 
brutal  god  and  finds  no  place  for  "  Pre-destination 
to  eternal  damnation,"  while  it  insists,  in  opposition 
to  the  Puritan,  on  the  acceptance  of  the  dogma  of 
"  free  will "  at  least  to  the  extent  of  believing  that 
there  is  some  virtue  in,  and  reward  for  conscious 
effort  towards  the  good.  In  Homer  and  the  Old 
English  and  Scandinavian  fairy-tales  one  finds  the  same 
tendency  for  the  hero  to  secure  such  supernatural 
backing  as  to  assure  victory  and  minimise  risk  which 
characterises  Old  Testament  warriors,  but  on  the 
whole  the  Jewish  virtue  of  "  slimness  "  is  a  vice  to 
occidental  thinking. 

Again,  Jew,  Pole  and  alien  are  undoubtedly  at  the 
bottom  of  Russia's  occasional  internal  troubles,  and 
episodes  such  as  that  of  "  Peter  the  Painter  "  make 
one  wonder  whether  our  welcome  to  "  political " 
refugees — in  the  hope  of  attracting  another  colony 
such  as  the  Huguenots — is  not  overdone. 

In  short,  our  foreign  policy  should  be  guided  by 
expedience,  ignoring  our  sentimental  prejudices  and 
constitutional  theories.  Instead  of  asserting  our 
nationality  by  wishing  to  universalise  our  system  of 
Party  strife  we  should  do  so  by  pressing  our  own  in- 
terests. Many  a  service  would  be  more  fully  attended 
in  these  days  of  so-called  religious  apathy,  if  the 
"  National  "  church  would  have  the  honesty  to  add 
some  really  "  national  "  supplications  to  its  general 
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petitions  for  peace.  Young  England  needs  a  society 
— though  to  add  to  existing  societies  is  Uke  carrying 
coal  to  Newcastle — the  motto  of  which  should  be — 
"  My  country  !  May  she  be  right.  But,  right  or 
wrong,  my  country  !  "  and  their  song  the  old  second 
verse  of  the  National  Anthem  ;  not  the  first  verse, 
which  is  a  jingle,  nor  the  third,  which  makes  loyalty 
conditional,  nor  the  new  "  peace  "  verse,  fitted  rather 
for  an  Esperanto  Congress  or  a  Cocoa  Party  at  the 
building  described  by  "  Englishman  "  in  the  Mail  as 
the  "  Futile  Palace  of  Peace,"  than  for  a  national 
assembly,  but  the  old,  honest  verse  which  Queen 
Victoria  retained  for  her  Diamond  Jubilee — 

Oh  !    Lord  our  God  arise, 

Scatter  I  j^gj.  enemies 
And  make  them  fall  ! 

Confound  their  politics, 

Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks, 

On  Thee  our  trust  we  fix, 
God  save  us  all  ! 
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CHAPTER  IV 

ON    THE    INFLUENCE    OF    FALSE    "  HUMANITARIANISM  " 

AND   OTHER    SHIBBOLETHS   ON   SOCIAL   REFORM   AND 

NATIONAL   CHARACTER 

We  have  already  alluded  to  one  of  the  worst  results 
in  domestic  politics  of  the  narrow,  factional  misuse  of 
the  term  "  Humanitarian  "  ;  namely,  the  tendency 
noticeable  among  candidates  for  the  people's  favour 
to  support  or  at  least  to  refrain  from  opposing  measures 
of  so-called  Social  Reform  in  which  they  do  not  believe, 
through  the  fear  that  opposition  or  attempts  at 
improvement  may  bring  upon  them  a  reputation  as 
"  reactionary  "  and  "  opposed  to  the  humanitarian 
movements  of  the  day  "  !  If  we  analyse  the  motives 
which  inspire  the  passing  into  law  of  such  measures 
as  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  or  the  National  Insurance 
Act,  we  find  that  our  politicians  may  be  subdivided 
somewhat  as  follows  :  {a)  a  minority  of  enthusiasts, 
who,  realising  the  evils  of  our  social  system,  imagine 
that  any  action  is  better  than  inaction,  and  accordingly 
rush  into  courses  which  often  lead  to  greater  evils 
than  those  they  would  escape  ;  {b)  a  majority  of 
log-rollers  and  axe-grinders  (in  whose  eyes  "  Social 
Reform  "  means  a  method  of  (1)  creating  party  voters 
by  increasing  party  patronage  ;  (2)  "  dishing  "  political 
opponents  by  rushing  measures  through  in  such  a  way 
as  to  enable  the  party  in  office  to  point  to  the  "  com- 
plete "  measure  as  its  own  work,  while  its  opponents, 
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finding  no  opportunity  for  constructive  criticism,  are 
driven  either  to  acquiescence  in  details  which  they 
beheve  to  be  wrong  or  flat  opposition  to  principles 
which  they  may  hold  to  be  right  ;  (3)  winning  or 
retaining  the  votes  of  small  cliques  of  enthusiasts  or 
faddists  who  may  be  prepared  to  offer  a  qtiid  pro 
quo)  ;  (c)  a  minority,  which  decreases  as  the  class 
of  hired  politicians  increases,  prepared  to  vote  accord- 
ing to  conviction — a  suicidal  state  of  mind  for  any 
save  hereditary  or  life  legislators  in  the  present  state 
of  public  opinion,  yet  the  past  has  shown  and  may  be 
the  future  holds  in  store  examples  of  true  Democrats 
who  have  actually  won  the  confidence  of  the  people 
by  a  reputation  for  sincerity  and  finally  imposed  their 
opinions  on  the  voters,  whereas  the  Demagogw^  either 
misleads  his  constituents  or,  accepting  opinions — like 
pa3'ment — from  others,  is  the  led  not  the  leader. 

Closely  related  to  this  form  of  political  dishonesty 
and  springing  from  the  same  cause  is  the  cowardly 
tendency — common  to  our  politicians  and  party  Press 
alike  and  fatal  to  aU  real  hope  of  social  progress — 
to  avoid  and  conceal  the  true  issue  and  thus,  instead 
of  remedies,  to  offer  palliatives,  sometimes  merely 
useless,  at  times  actually  harmful.  It  is  considered 
"  brutal,"  "  immoral,"  "  coarse,"  "  inhuman,"  etc., 
to  state  that  all  social  evils  and  their  cure  are  primarily 
a  matter  of  population.  The  "  milhons  on  the  verge 
of  starvation  "  are  the  result  of  our  mechanical  or 
industrial  civilisation  which  has  increased  the  popu- 
lation-supporting capability  of  the  districts  affected 
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and  the  value  of  capital  as  a  source  of  power  and 
pleasure  to  those  who  can  afford  to  control  or  profit 
by  mechanical  progress.  No  measure  of  so-called 
"  Social  Reform  "  can  produce  any  permanent  benefit 
by  hampering  or  destroying,  in  a  dishonest  or  stupid 
attempt  at  redistribution,  the  capital — money, 
machinery,  means  of  transport,  etc. — and  the  adminis- 
trative experience  and  ability  by  which  alone  our 
swollen  population  is  supported,  nor  by  discouraging 
thrift  and  the  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the  individ- 
ual for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  family.  No 
individual  is  a  "  fit  "  citizen  unless  he  is  both  self- 
supporting  and  in  a  condition  to  secure  for  any  off- 
spring for  which  he  is  responsible  the  probability  of  a 
capacity  for  self-support,  in  other  words  some  form 
of  "  capital "  in  a  broad  sense,  physical  efficiency, 
manual  skill,  education,  money,  or  be  it  what  it  may. 
The  unfortunate  exaggerations  of  some  of  the  followers 
of  Malthus  and  of  Mill,  suggesting  on  the  one  hand 
that  nothing  could  prevent  the  ultimate  starvation  of 
the  race,  owing  to  over-population,  except  some  other 
check — wars,  pestilence,  or  preventive  science— and 
on  the  other  that  all  measures  of  social  improvement 
would  be  counteracted  by  the  resulting  increase  of  the 
birth-rate,  have  combined  with  international  rivalry 
to  drive  us  into  the  opposite  error  ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  minority,  which  unfortunately  includes  many 
"  cranks,"  we  think  overmuch  of  the  quantity  and 
too  little  of  the  quality  of  population.  It  is  true  that 
an  increase  of  population  may  be  accompanied  by  an 
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even  greater  increase  of  wealth  ;  for  instance,  the 
immigration  of  the  Huguenots  into  England  and  of 
scientific  farmers  into  Canada  must  be  considered  as 
factors  towards  the  improvement  of  the  general  lot ; 
they  create  more  than  they  consume.  Again,  we  agree 
with  ex-President  Roosevelt  and  Bishop  Ingram  that 
one  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  is  the  propagation  of 
one's  kind — though  the  Bishop  could  hardly  insist 
upon  it  as  a  necessary  duty  of  all  fit  citizens  !  Let 
it  be  admitted  again  that  since  Malthus'  time  science 
has,  on  the  whole,  more  than  kept  pace  with  popula- 
tion, and  that  Mill's  pessimism  is  rather  disproved 
by  the  fact  that  large  classes  soon  assimilate  higher 
standards  of  comfort. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand  we  find  the  following  alarming 
facts.  (1)  The  continuous  rise  in  prices  of  late  years 
shows,  inter  alia,  that  population  is  now  overtaking 
scientific  progress.  (2)  Although,  contrary  to  Mill's 
expectation,  large  classes  have  assimilated  a  higher 
standard  of  comfort,  yet  they  maintain  it  by  diminish- 
ing their  birth-rate.  The  result  is  that  the  unfit  increase 
at  so  much  faster  a  rate  than  the  fit  that,  in  spite  of 
the  continual  extension  of  a  higher  standard  to  new 
classes,  yet  the  proportion  of  economically  unfit  to 
fit  does  not  diminish  and  possibly  increases,  and  the 
support  of  the  unfit  causes  the  fit  to  diminish  their 
birth-rate  still  further. 

Social  reformers  must  realise  that,  if  it  be  a  virtue 
in  the  fit  to  produce  offspring,  the  deliberate  propaga- 
tion of  the  unfit  should  be  considered  a  crime.    Also 
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that  even  the  fit  have  a  duty  to  their  offspring  as  well 
as  to  the  State,  and  this  duty  demands  that  the  child 
should  be  born  and  brought  up  into  a  position  at 
least  as  good  as  that  of  the  parent.  Even  the  advo- 
cates of  Eugenics  will  do  little  practical  good  unless 
they  recognise  the  following  facts  :  (1)  State  inter- 
ference in  this  matter  must  be  negative  rather  than 
positive,  e.g.,  since  the  mutual  attraction  of  the 
parents  is  one  of  the  factors  in  the  production  of  good 
children,  we  cannot  produce  perfect  human  beings  by 
means  of  State  stud  farms  !  (2)  Negative  action  by 
the  State  in  the  shape  of  marriage  laws  would  be  as 
futile  as  most  attempts  to  alter  human  nature  by 
means  of  paper  enactments,  since  a  population  of  unfit 
bastards  would  make  confusion  worse  confounded. 

Education  can  do  much  by  inculcating  the  duties 
of  citizenship.  Early  marriages  of  the  fit,  based  on 
mutual  attraction,  should  be  encouraged,  for  the  sake 
of  the  diminution  of  venereal  disease,  but  the  propa- 
gation of  children  should  be  looked  upon  not  as  a 
mystery  beyond  man's  control  but  as  a  duty  to  be 
performed  when,  and  not  before,  financial  and  other 
circumstances  permit.  The  prevention  of  the  increase 
of  the  unfit  is  a  more  difficult  matter.  Nature  makes 
the  weak  more  prolific  than  the  strong,  but  redresses 
the  balance  by  allowing  or  forcing  the  weak  to  perish. 
We  interfere  with  Nature  sufficiently  to  enable  the 
weak  to  survive  in  increasing  numbers.  Is  it  not  a 
corollary  duty  to  prevent  their  disproportionate 
increase  ?    This  is  not  a  question  that  can  be  argued 
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in  drawing-room  language.  An  honest  social  reformer 
must  be  ready  to  advocate  either  segregation  or 
surgical  operations,  under  proper  legal  and  medical 
restrictions,  for  such  physical,  mental,  and  criminal 
deficients  as  are  not  fit  to  breed  and  cannot  otherwise 
be  absolutely  prevented  from  doing  so.  In  many 
cases  operation  is  probably  both  the  kinder  and  the 
less  expensive  method,  and  should  not  be  ruled  out 
of  court  owing  to  the  outcry  of  "  humanitarian " 
sentimentalists.  To  deal  with  the  economically  unfit 
is  more  difficult,  but  the  diminution  of  the  number 
of  mental  and  physical  deficients  would  at  once  reduce 
the  problem,  and  every  measure  of  social  reform 
intended  to  help  the  worker  should  be  accompanied 
by  increased  provisions  to  foil  the  shirker.  Labour- 
colonies  of  different  grades  for  willing  workers  and 
convicted  shirkers,  a  labour  penalty  to  be  exacted 
from  recipients  of  relief,  and  similar  methods,  might 
prove  helpful.  Outside  Government  one  might  even 
hope  in  time  to  see  the  Trade  Unions  emulate  the  old 
Guilds  and  not  merely  resist  overwork  but  penalise 
shirking.  The  suggestions  of  surgical  operations  for 
the  unfit  and  labour  penalties  for  shirkers,  open  up 
the  question  of  our  attitude  towards  preventive  and 
punitive  measures  and  in  particular  the  modern 
distaste  for  physical  punishment. 

Now  let  us  at  once  admit  the  truth  of  two  argu- 
ments of  the  "  humanitarians  "  anent  this  subject  of 
punishment. 

(1)  Unscientific  brutality  defeats  its  own  ends,  e.g., 
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the  uniform  death-penalty  for  all  save  minor  thefts, 
encouraged  murder  and  robbery  on  a  grand  scale  ; 
better  to  risk  hanging  for  a  fortune  than  for  a  dinner. 

(2)  One  of  the  objects  of  punishment  is  the 
reclamation  of  the  criminal. 

But  the  first  admission  does  not  militate  against  the 
use  of  the  death-penalt}^  or  of  corporal  punishment, 
but  merely  against  its  unscientific  use,  the  want  of 
gradation.  The  utilitarian  objection  would  have  been 
met  by  graduating  corporal  punishment,  from  ten 
strokes  for  a  petty  theft  to  100  strokes  for  cruelty  to 
children  or  animals,  blackmail,  or  robbery  with  violence, 
and  hanging  for  murder.  Also  the  main  object  of 
punishment  is  to  prevent  crime  in  others  by  means 
of  example.  The  secondary  objects  are  the  reform  of 
the  criminal  and  the  securing  of  order  by  satisfying 
public  opinion  or  desire  for  vengeance.  The  third 
object  must  not  be  altogether  sacrificed  to  the  second 
— or  Ijmching  is  caused.  iVgain,  when  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  reform  the  youthful  criminal, 
what  is  to  be  done  to  the  hardened  offender  ?  A 
life-sentence  is  an  absurdit3^  It  means  that  the 
criminal  is  considered  an  irreclaimable  pest.  Why 
then  spend  money  on  his  permanent  upkeep  ?  An 
absolutely  common-sense  state  would  have  recourse 
to  a  lethal  chamber  and  would  also  give  man's 
enemies,  instead  of  his  friends,  to  be  the  corpora 
vilia  for  scientific  research.  If  we  are  not  sufficiently 
civilised  to  vivisect — painlessl3^ — our  irreclaimables, 
we  should  at  least  punish  them  by  flogging,  branding, 
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castration  and,  in  the  last  resort,  either  death  or 
slavery  in  a  third  grade  labour  colony.  The  "  Humani- 
tarian," of  course,  would  prefer  the  seduction  of  young 
girls  and  the  robbery  of  the  innocent  to  the  branding 
of  notorious  procurers  and  thieves  in  letters  which 
would  warn  all  possible  victims  ! 

The  professional  "  Humanitarian,"  indeed,  has  a 
certain  gift  for  picking  out  unworthy  objects  for  his 
pity  and  undeserving  victims  of  his  foUy.  This  gift 
he  shares  with  his  brother,  the  typical,  self-entitled 
"  Temperance  Reformer,"  whose  temperance  is  intem- 
perate excess  while  his  reforming  zeal  bears  fruit  in 
an  alcoholic  reaction  caused  by  his  folly.  Yet  we 
allovv^  the  so-called  "  Temperance  "  party  to  arrogate 
to  itself  this  title  and  stigmatise  its  opponents  as 
immoral  traffickers  in  liquor.  In  spite  of  "  Temperance 
Reform  "  our  nation  grows  steadily  more  temperate, 
but  if  these  gentlemen  wish  to  help  instead  of  hindering 
the  movement  they  might  try  to  grasp  a  few  facts 
obvious  to  all  temperate  partakers  !  (1)  It  is  not 
proved  that  alcohol  under  certain  conditions  is  a 
poison.  (2)  Even  if  it  be,  yet  "  alcoholic  "  liquors 
vary  so  greatly  in  composition  that  the  difference 
between  beer  and  spirits  is  greater  than  that  between 
beer  and  milk  !  (3)  The  other  ingredients  in  beer  or 
wine  may  more  than  counteract  the  "  poison."  (4) 
"  Poison  "  is  sometimes  wholesome.  (5)  The  man 
who  drinks  spirits  "  as  medicine  "  in  the  morning 
and  can  never  get  drunk  is  the  real  drunkard,  rather 
than  the  man  who,  from  animal  and  alcoholic  spirits, 
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occasionally  becomes  noisy  !  (6)  The  man  who  drinks 
bad  whiskey  or  gin  with  his  wife,  owing  to  early 
closing,  is  more  harmful  than  the  man  who  chats 
with  his  neighbours  over  his  beer  in  a  public-house, 
and  the  sale  of  spirits  by  grocers  to  women,  who  can 
enter  the  cost  in  their  books  as  "  sugar  "  or  "  tea," 
is  a  greater  social  menace  than  the  honest  sale  of 
drink  in  a  public-house.  "  Early  closing  "  and  the 
necessity  of  making  good  the  loss  of  profit  on  drink 
has  converted  many  Scotch  and  Welsh  "  Temperance 
Hotels  "  into  Brothels,  besides  leading  to  food  adul- 
teration and  drunken  homes.  Pure  beer,  cheap  beer, 
and  pleasant  beer-gardens  and  parlours  will  do  more 
for  temperance  than  bad  spirits — owing  to  high  duties 
— and  crowded  bars.  (7)  Excessive  tea-drinking  kills 
its  tens  of  thousands — as  witness  the  Irish  peasantry — 
where  alcohol  kiUs  its  thousands.  (8)  Cocoa  magnates 
and  their  creatures  in  press,  pulpit,  and  platform  do 
not  possess  a  monopoly  of  virtue,  and  their  tactless 
assumption  of  it  and  interference  in  the  business  of 
others  drives  many  a  weak  man  to  drink. 

If  temperance  advances  in  spite  of  "  Temperance 
Reformers,"  so  does  labour  improve  its  position  in 
spite  of  the  new  type  of  "  Labour  leader."  The  old 
"  Labour  leader "  worked  at  his  trade,  understood 
its  conditions,  insisted  on  collective  bargaining,  in  the 
teeth  of  Cobdenite  opposition,  and  knew  when  to 
strike.  The  new  labour  "  Parliamentary  "  or  "  Organis- 
ing "  leader  is  out  of  touch  with  his  trade  and  uses 
the    unions    for   political   ends.      Instead    of    merely 
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preventing  compulsory  over-work  he  tries  to  limit 
ability  and  voluntary  industry.  Unlike  the  old  guilds- 
men  he  insists  upon  no  minimum  standard  of  elliciency 
and  neglects  the  interest  of  trade  as  a  whole,  while 
like  the  old  guildsmcn  he  is  ready  to  sacrifice  or  starve 
non-mcmbcrs.  Trade  unionists  and  free  labourers 
alike  need  protection  from  their  own  "  friends."  An 
example  of  dishonesty  of  purpose  is  the  opposition, 
on  the  grounds  of  its  impracticability,  to  profit-sharing 
on  the  part  of  Syndicalists.  It  is  absurd  to  pretend 
to  imagine  that  a  combination  of  the  interests  of 
capital  and  labour  would  nr)t  pay  in  any  industry  which 
the  Syndicalist  claims  could  be  run  by  the  trade  union 
alone  after  a  war  a  oiUrance  with  capital.  There  is 
always  a  danger  that  an  unscrupulous  agitator,  who 
lives  by  exploiting  discontent,  may  be  tempted  to 
resist  such  measures  as  would  destroy  his  job  by 
alleviating  permanently  the  conditions  under  which 
agitation  thrives.  We  will  return  to  this  subject  when 
touching  on  the  problem  of  "  Land  Reform." 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordinary  citizen  the 
attempt  of  labour  leaders  and  other  politicians  to 
terrorise  justice  is  the  most  dangerous  feature  in  the 
modern,  so-called,  progressive  movement.  Whig  his- 
torians never  tire  of  morahsing,  often  on  insufficient 
grounds,  on  the  evil  influence  of  the  Cro\\Ti  over 
justice  in  Stuart  days.  The  absolute  unfitness  of  the 
Commons  to  overlook  justice  was  proved  by  a  long 
succession  of  scandalous  election  cases,  decided  on 
part)'  lines,   which  ensued   from   the  refusal  of  the 
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Commons  to  adopt  the  proposal  of  James  I  and  leave 
such  cases  to  the  Judges — a  plan  at  last  adopted 
after  the  scandal  of  the  Westminster  Scrutiny.  Party 
rancour,  masquerading  as  public  opinion,  would  exer- 
cise the  most  baneful  influence  of  all,  as  we  may  see 
from  the  example  of  the  Titus  Oates  perjuries  and 
from  many  unfortunate  modem  episodes. 

Finally,  let  us  examine  a  few  aspects  of  the  attitude 
of  catch-phrase  victims  towards  ideals  of  character, 
national  and  individual  and  moral  conventions. 
Unless  we  do  this  we  are  merely  inviting  our  hostile 
critics  to  dismiss  us  as  "  immoral  "  and  "  brutal." 

There  are  two  extreme  attitudes  gencrall}'  adopted 
by  those  who  desire  to  gain  the  reputation  of 
"  Thinkers "  without  taking  the  trouble  to  think. 
The  "  man  of  common  sense  "  either  idolises  moral 
conventions  as  the  product  of  the  ages,  satisfactory 
to  all  save  hedonists  and  cranks,  or  induces  from  a 
few  exceptional  cases  a  general  condemnation  and 
redndio  ad  ahstirdum.  Any  second-class  brain  can 
produce  a  novel  or  play  on  these  lines  which  will  gain 
a  reputation  for  fearless  and  original  thinking,  just  as 
any  fool  can  be  too  "  clever  "  for  Christianity  ! 

By  what  criterion  are  we  to  judge  these  conventions, 
and  what  ideals  are  we  to  inculcate  in  our  youth  ? 

Without  agreeing  with  Hobbes  that  right  and  wrong 
are  the  creatures  of  the  State,  we  may  with  advantage 
look  for  a  patriotic  motive  for  moral  conventions.  We 
shall  not  go  far  astray  if  we  say  that  an  immoral  act 
is  an  act  which  impairs  the  citizenship  of  the  doer. 
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Thus  suicide  is  immoral  in  the  case  of  a  sane  and 
healthy  man,  though  it  may  be  a  moral  duty  in  the 
case  of  one  who   is   a  burden   or   possible  source  of 
infection    to   other   citizens   and   who   only   hesitates 
through  selfish  fears  for  his  own  soul.    Again,  pleasure 
becomes  vice  if  it   injures  the  health,  character,   or 
prospects   of   any   citizen,    including,    of   course,    the 
person  of  the  principal.     The  "  thinkers  "  who  jeer 
at  moral  conventions  would  probably,   for  the  most 
part,   agree   with   these   principles.      They  commonly 
make  two  mistakes  ;  they  condemn  conventions  owing 
to  individual  cases  of  hardship,   forgetting  that  the 
laws  of  God,  Nature,  and  man  alike  exact  the  sacrifice 
of  the  few  for  the  good  of  all  ;   they  imagine  that  men 
in  the  mass  are  fit  to  think  these  points  out  for  them- 
selves and  can  dispense  with  rigid  conventions.    The 
theory  that  man  is  a  thinking  animal  is  as  dangerous 
a  lie  as  the  pretence  that  men  can  ever  have  "  equal 
opportunities  "  until  the  Almighty  adopts  Sociahstic 
principles  in  the  dispensation  of  character  and  intellect  ! 
From  the  earliest  times  the  thinking  few  have  imposed 
moral  conventions  upon  the  masses  without  being  able 
to    explain    the    intricate    reasons    underlying    them- 
Moses  justified  his  sanitary  rules  for  the  enforcement 
of   cleanliness,    the    prevention    of    disease    and    the 
abstention  from  vermiferous   pork,   not  on  hygienic 
grounds   but   as   part   of   a  mysterious   Divine   code. 
The  increased  specialisation  of  labour  in  our  industrial 
towns,  owing  to  which  the  worker  only  understands 
an  infinitesimal  portion  of  one  job,  renders  our  town 
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population  increasingly  inferior  in  thinking  powers  to 
the  old  agricultural,  hunting  and  pastoral  people  who 
understood  the  ways  of  animals,  wild  and  domestic, 
the  production  of  crops,  and  the  care  of  their  own 
instruments,  besides  having  occupations  which 
encourage  meditation. 

Mankind  in  the  mass,  therefore,  needs  rigid 
conventions  and  rules. 

The  extremists  on  the  other  side  make  the  mistake 
of  idolising  conventions  which  cannot  be  justified  by 
expedience  to  the  thinking  few.  If  the  one  type  of 
thinker  would  burden  us  with  a  population  of  bastards 
and  would  encourage  licentious  men  in  a  vain  effort 
to  be  merciful  to  fallen  women,  the  other  type,  by 
over-rigid  morality,  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
spread  of  venereal  disease  to  such  an  extent  that  our 
Indian  army  is  rumoured  to  be  almost  unfit  for  war, 
while  even  in  some  regiments  at  home  one  man  out 
of  ten  is,  at  any  given  time,  unless  popular  report 
exaggerates,  unfit  to  march  or  sit  a  horse.  We  should 
not  allow  our  humanitarians  to  sacrifice  our  young 
men  rather  than  hurt  the  delicate  feelings  of  a  small 
proportion  of  the  fallen,  nor  our  self-called  moralists 
to  stifle  this  question. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  true  morality  and 
patriotism,  and  of  practical  Humanitarianism  and 
Christianity — i.e.,  the  religion  which  is  best  supported 
by  reason  and  historical  proof  and  which  aims  at 
producing  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  unselfishness 
— can  any  objection  be  found  to  a  theory  which  would 
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base  conduct  on  personal  honour  and  good  citizenship, 
and  would  suggest  to  each  individual  as  an  ideal  the 
attainment  not  of  happiness  but  of  personal  power, 
to  be  used  as  a  means  of  promoting  national  power, 
without  which  neither  wealth,  nor  the  happiness  of 
the  many,  nor  a  sound  national  character  can  be 
gained  or  maintained  ? 

Books  for  reference — 

Mill  :  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 

Nicholson  :  Political  Economy. 

Sidgwick  :    Elements  of  Politics. 

McLennan  :    Primitive  Marriage. 
And  modern  works  on  the  problems  of  Sex  and  Contagious 
Disease  {Reports  of  the  Commission  on  Venereal  Diseases,  etc.). 


CHAPTER  V 

ON   THE   MEANING   OF   THE   "  RIGHTS  "    AND    "  DUTIES  " 
OF  CITIZENSHIP  WITH   SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 
THE  FRANCHISE  AND   "  FEMINISM  " 

If  there  is  any  word  in  the  Enghsh  language  which 
may  be  said  to  rival  "  Nature  "  and  "  Liberty  "  in 
the  variety  and  inaccuracy  of  the  interpretation  given 
to  it,  that  word  is  "  Rights."  A  generation  which 
talks  of  the  "  right  "  to  work,  the  "  right  "  of  every 
man  to  a  decent  livelihood,  the  "  right  "  of  every 
adult  to  vote,  the  "  right  "  to  rebel,  as  though  these 
moral  claims — to  waive  for  the  moment  the  question 
of  their  justification — were  indistinguishable  from  such 
"  rights  "  as  the  right  of  a  prisoner  to  early  trial, 
legally  enacted  by  the  Statute  of  Habeas  Corpus,  that 
generation  is  obviously  falling  into  the  exact  con- 
fusion between  law  and  conscience,  moral  and  legal 
claims,  which  we  discuss  in  dealing  with  some  mis- 
taken interpretations  of  "  Sovereignty  "  and  "  Nature." 
In  practical  politics,  it  may  be  said,  this  confusion 
does  no  harm  ;  the  duty  of  a  good  government  is  to 
enact  by  law  that  which  is  considered  morally  right 
by  the  majority  of  the  nation,  and  therefore  if  the 
majorit}^  can  be  convinced  of  the  moral  rightfulness 
and  the  practical  expedience  of  any  claim,  the  legal 
endorsement  of  that  claim  should  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

69 
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To  this  we  would  offer  the  following  objections. 
Among  certain  classes  of  agitators  the  "  right  "  to 
some  desideratum  is  not  intended  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  moral  claim,  which  will  appeal  to  the  conscience 
of  the  average  man  and  so  justify  the  grant  of  a  legal 
right  :  it  is  rather  enunciated  as  some  actual,  inalien- 
able possession,  not  "  legal  "  it  is  true,  yet  certainly 
not  merely  "  moral  "  ;  for  these  agitators  proceed  to 
justify  violence  in  order  to  obtain  the  legal  recognition 
of  the  "  right,"  whereas  a  "  moral  right  "  is  not,  unless 
we  are  to  embrace  anarchy,  an  excuse  for  violence 
but  only  for  persuasion.  In  fact,  a  modern  agitator 
appeals  to  some  vague  code  of  "  rights  "  just  as  a 
mediaeval  malcontent  would  have  invoked  the  "  Law 
of  God  "  or  a  philosophical  revolutionary  of  a  later 
day  the  "  Law  of  Nature."  Moreover,  the  practical 
side  of  every  question — is  this  course  possible  and  is 
it  expedient  ? — tends  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  of  very 
great  importance  to  impress  upon  all  classes  the 
following  self-evident  truths  :  (1)  There  is  no  "  right '' 
which  is  not  legally  enacted  :  (2)  claims  which  seem 
to  the  majority  to  be  both  just  and  expedient  should 
be  translated  into  legal  rights  :  in  other  w^ords  legal 
right  should  coincide  with  the  average  conscience, 
even  though  the  Nonconformist  conscience  (in  a  non- 
political  sense  of  the  phrase)  may  suffer.  This  is,  of 
course,  merely  a  rule  of  expedience,  a  prescription 
which,  when  it  can  be  followed,  tends  to  produce  con- 
tented subjects  and  stable  government.  Under  some 
conditions  perhaps  we  should  substitute  the  phrase 
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the  conscience  of  the  "  most  powerful  or  most  influen- 
tial "  for  the  "  most  numerous "  body  of  citizens, 
but  to-da}'  all  governments  must  respond  to  public 
opinion  sooner  or  later.  Of  course  a  government, 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  or  party  will  try  to  guide 
public  opinion,  but,  either  by  persuasion  or  by  yielding, 
it  must,  in  the  long  run,  justify  itself.  (See  Chapters 
on  "  Sovereignty  "  and  on  "  The  Influence  of  Pre- 
judice and  Catch-phrases  in  History  and  Politics.") 
Let  us  then  talk  of  no  "  rights  "  for  which  we  can 
point  to  no  legal  enactments  :  let  us  justify  our  claims 
with  public  opinion  and  government  and  then  they 
soon  become  "  rights  "  :  above  all  let  us  remember 
that,  in  case  of  failure,  we  can  appeal  to  no  right  to 
rebel.  There  is  no  legal  right  to  rebel,  ^  and  even 
moral  right  is  lacking  unless  the  rebels  have  a  fair 
prospect  of  success :  to  rebel  and  to  succeed  may  be 
justified  :  to  suffer  martyrdom  alone,  in  order  to  set 
an  example,  may  be  justified :  but  to  rebel  and  cause 
the  suffering  of  others  for  the  sake  of  one's  o\vn 
conscience — or  soul — is  on  the  same  level  of  selfish 
cowardice  with  saving  one's  body  by  sacrificing  one's 
fellows.  (3)  Legal  rights,  when  they  grant  or  guarantee 
privileges  or  advantages  to  the  individual,  should 
impose  upon  him — or  her — correlative  responsibilities 
and  duties. 
Although  SociaUstic  legislation  is  really  the  negation 

^  Of  course  a  Government  which  breaks  the  constitutional 
laws  is  itself  in  the  position  of  a  rebel  body  and  presents  legal 
and  moral  justification  to  its  opponents.  (See  arguments 
in  the  chapter  on  "  Sovereignty.") 
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of  individual  "  rights,"  yet  our  politicians  and 
agitators  to-day  conceal  this  fact  and,  in  their  appeals 
to  great  masses,  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  selfish 
side  of  citizenship.  In  particular  it  would  be  better 
for  women  and  manual  labourers  to  hear  more  about 
the  duties  of  citizenship.  This  is  said  in  no  spirit  of 
opposition  to  their  respective  claims.  A  nation  in 
which  patriotism  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  were 
widely  diffused  among  members  of  both  sexes  could 
afford  to  make  wider  grants  of  power  and  privileges 
with  more  profit  and  less  risk  both  to  itself  and  to  the 
recipients.  One  of  the  worst  indictments  against 
modern  democracy  is  its  debasement  of  ideals.  Com- 
pare the  philosophical  ideal  of  Aristotle — that  the 
State  exists  to  promote  the  "  Good  Life,"  i.e.,  develop- 
ment towards  perfection,  of  the  individuals — with  the 
philosophical  ideal  of  modem  democrats,  that  the 
State  exists  to  fill  the  bellies  of  individuals.  Of  course 
this  utilitarian  view,  this  desire  for  the  "  greatest 
happiness  for  the  greatest  number,"  has  acted  as  a 
useful  political  cry  and  has  been  productive  of  many 
reforms.  But,  unless  we  take  material  well-being  as 
but  a  step — necessary,  as  Aristotle  would  admit — 
towards  mental  and  moral  well-being — the  Aristotelian 
theory — we  are  debasing  our  ideal  of  the  State  ;  and, 
if  we  lower  our  ideal  of  the  duty  of  State  to  citizen, 
we  also  lower,  as  a  correlative,  our  ideal  of  the  duty 
of  citizen  to  State. 

Thus  the  modern  democrat  argues  that  individuals 
have  a  "  right  "  to  the  vote  :    the  franchise  is  not  a 
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responsibility  with  duties  attached,  but  a  privilege  : 
it  will  enable  tlie  recipient  to  grab  his  or  her  share  of 
the  belly-filling  process.  This  is  both  a  filthy  ideal 
and  a  ridiculous  fallacy :  it  confuses  politics  with 
economics.  There  is  nothing  more  pathetic  in  EngUsh 
history  than  the  persistent  belief  of  the  unenfranchised 
that  the  vote  means  food,  drink,  and  clothes.  A 
Chartist  orator  informed  his  audience  that  the  "  Char- 
ter "  meant  for  the  workman  good  food,  a  good  coat 
and  hat,  and  enough  work  to  keep  him  healthy.  To- 
day we  hear  the  argument  frequently  used  that  the 
educated  or  the  rich  man  must  not  have  more  votes 
than  the  poor  man  "  because  he  has  the  advantages 
of  wealth,  ability,  and  position  already  and  must  not 
have  voting  power  added  to  his  assets."  It  is  not 
the  place  of  this  essay  to  discuss  plural  voting.  This, 
however,  may  be  said.  The  question  should  not  be 
"  who  needs  the  vote  most,"  but  "  who  will  use  it 
to  the  best  advantage  of  the  country."  If  we  must 
really  believe  that  every  class  will  use  its  voting  power 
for  selfish  instead  of  national  ends,  then  Democracy 
and  Parliamentary  government  stand  convicted  and, 
in  the  name  of  honesty  and  patriotism,  let  us  hasten 
back — or  for\vards,  if  progress  means  movement  from 
worse  to  better — even  through  war  and  civil  war,  to 
government  by  the  Crown.  If  aU  government  is  selfish, 
then  let  us  restrict  the  evil  influence  by  preserving 
the  majority  from  contact  with  pohtical  power,  and 
let  us  discard  the  old  argument  that  democracy  is  an 
ennobling,   educative   force.      Otherwise  let   us  take 
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and  preach  a  more  wholesome  view  of  the  vote.  Intel- 
lectual attainments  and  past  services,  possibly  even 
the  payment  of  taxes,  should  be  taken  into  account  ; 
but,  above  all,  in  these  days  of  the  failure  of  voluntary 
recruiting  for  our  defensive  forces,  naval  and  military 
service  and  proved  efhciency  to  serve  in  war,  either 
in  the  fighting  line  or  in  some  administrative  post 
(or  possibly  monetary  payment  in  the  case  of  invalids) , 
should  be  held  to  entitle  to  extra  voting  power  ;  not 
that  the  vote  should  be  considered  as  a  reward,  to  be 
used  selfishly,  but  on  the  supposition  that  only  intelli- 
gent and  patriotic  men  could  be  trusted  to  vote  as 
seemed  to  them  best  for  the  country,  or  expected  to 
consider  this  duty  a  privilege.  What  bearing  has  this 
on  the  question  of  Woman's  vote  ?  The  argument 
that  women  cannot  fight  and  therefore  must  not  vote 
is  entirely  impertinent  since  untrained  men  cannot 
fight,  yet  nothing  save  foreign  combined  with  civil 
war  could  deprive  them  of  the  vote.  If  naval  and 
military  proficiency  constituted  a  claim  for  plural 
votes,  even  then  women  might  prove  their  worth  by 
medical  or  clerical  work.  But  that  women  should 
claim  the  vote  as  a  "  right  "  is  equally  absurd.  Legal 
right  they  have  none,  until  the  law  is  altered  :  moral 
right  they  have  none,  until  they  can  persuade  the 
majority  that  woman's  enfranchisement  is  needed  not 
in  their  own  selfish  interests  but  for  the  national 
good  :  right  to  resist  and  riot  they  have  none,  although 
the  cynic  may  argue  that,  putting  aside  "  right," 
expediency   demands   that   women,   like   men   before 
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them,   should  gain  votes   for  selfish  ends  by  selfish 
methods  of  vulgar  terrorism. 

The  fight  for  the  vote  has,  perhaps  unfortunately, 
distracted  public  attention  from  other  and  even  more 
dangerous  demands  put  forward  as  "  rights "  by 
another  class  of  "  feminist  "  whose  objects  are  really 
unfeminine.  The  average  "  suffragette "  at  least 
recognises  the  existence  of  duties  and  demands  work 
as  well  as  votes  for  women.  There  is  another  class  of 
discontented  female,  supported,  as  all  agitators  are, 
by  a  few  illogical  and  verbose  sentimentalists,  whose 
demand  is  really  for  woman's  "  right  "  to  throw  up  all 
duties  to  country,  family  and  home,  to  discard  the 
moral  conventions  with  which  the  experience  of  ages 
has  hedged  in  the  sex,  and,  while  retaining  the  homage 
of  men,  to  discard  those  qualities  which  earn  it  :  in 
fact  to  enjoy  the  pleasures — if  not  the  vices  ? — of 
both  sexes  and  bear  the  inconveniences  of  neither. 
These  are  not  the  words  in  which  the  feminist  and 
sentimentalist  express  their  views  !  What,  then,  are 
the  grievances  which  they  claim  to  alleviate  and  the 
rights  they  wish  to  vindicate  ?  In  the  first  place  it 
may  be  noticed  that  the  malcontents  belong,  almost 
without  exception,  to  the  middle-class.  This  means 
that  in  reality  they  are  not  the  overworked  but  the 
underworked  and  half -educated  women.  The  working- 
class  women,  and  the  wives  of  our  landlords,  politicians, 
and  "  aristocrats,"  in  their  different  spheres,  probably 
work  as  hard  as  their  husbands.  In  the  middle-class 
this  is  not   uniformly  the  case.     Some  women  earn 
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their  own  living  ;  their  industry  may  be  grant-ed  ; 
other  middle-class  women,  with  the  help,  perhaps,  of 
one  or  two  maids,  do  their  own  household  work  ; 
their  work  also  is  equal  to  man's  ;  so  is  the  work  of 
the  many  contented  women — as  "  content  "  goes  in 
this  world — who  employ  several  servants  but  super- 
intend their  work  and  themselves  work  in  nursery 
and  sick-room.  But  the  malcontents  are  mostly 
drawn  from  two  classes  :  the  unmarried  middle-class 
women  who  adopt  feminism  as  a  diversion  from  golf, 
or  the  married  women,  fortunately  an  insignificant 
minority,  who  shirk  the  duties  of  their  position  and 
grossly  exaggerate  the  irksomeness  of  what  little  they 
do. 

"  Man,"  the  feminist  says,  "  has  so  much  more 
freedom."  Yet  man  is  tied  down  to  desk  or  chair 
for  so  many  hours  per  diem,  whereas  the  housewife 
arranges  her  own  times  ! 

"  Man's  work  comes  to  an  end  at  a  definite  time, 
while  woman's  work  is  never  over."  This  depends 
upon  the  work  :  it  is  not  true  of  doctors,  lawyers, 
writers  or  teachers,  and  even  business  men  are  followed 
home  by  their  worries.  Again,  if  man  has  a  definite 
closing  hour  he  also  suffers  from  a  definite  opening 
hour  and  goes  through  life  like  a  schoolboy  rung  to 
his  toil. 

"  Man's  work  is  more  interesting."  If  every  man 
rose  to  a  great  position  or  even  had  a  chance  of  rising 
to  a  position  in  which  he  might  hope  to  do  the  work 
he  loved  instead  of  the  work  he  must,  this  might  be 
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true.  But  with  ninety-nine  middle-class  or  professional 
men  out  of  a  hundred  work  must  be  done  to  order, 
not  to  satisfy  ambition,  not  to  serve  one's  country, 
except  indirectly,  but  to  earn  one's  salary.  Woman 
can  at  least  study  her  own  tastes  in  her  housework 
and  cherish  ambitions  in  her  nursery,  while  husband 
and  son,  when  once  he  has  left  the  nursery,  are  pro- 
bably forced  by  circumstances  to  discard  ambitions 
with  each  passing  year  and  settle  down  to  a  monotonous 
life  of  salaried  routine.  Let  us  hold  no  brief  for  idlers, 
but  if  man  is  to  make  any  answer  to  his  feminist 
critics,  let  us  be  honest  enough  to  discard  the  fiction 
that  man  loves  his  work  and  woman  alone  slaves. 
In  the  interests  of  both  family  life  and  the  State  it 
is  time  these  grievances  were  answered  and  their  true 
causes  probed.  Let  us  start  by  acknowledging  that 
women,  as  a  sex,  undoubtedly  suffer  from  one  great 
disadvantage  :  none  can  deny  that  the  pain  and 
trouble  of  bearing  and  rearing  children  fall  upon  the 
mother.  This,  however,  is  a  grievance  for  which  a 
higher  power  than  man  is  responsible.  Moreover, 
man  does  much  to  recompense  woman  by  the  respect 
he  feels  for  motherhood,  a  respect  which  is  at  the 
root  of  chivalry.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  man's 
chivalry  to  woman  is  not  based  upon  any  natural 
instinct.  The  male  beast  is  chivalrous,  within  certain 
limits,  but  in  the  savage  man  reason  sufficiently  over- 
comes instinct  to  teach  him  that  "  Might  is  Right." 
In  a  patriarchal  society  woman  is  a  slave,  and  even 
among   the    matriarchal   tribes    of   central   America 
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woman  laboured  for  man  in  jfield  and  hut  :  his  con- 
tribution to  the  mutual  well-being  was  the  occasional 
and  pleasing  work  of  hunting  and  fighting  ;  primitive 
woman  ate  the  chicken  legs  and  handed  round  the 
substitute  for  tea-cups  !  Among  civilised  men  chivalry, 
in  its  noblest  not  its  technical  sense,  has  grown  up 
primarily  out  of  respect  for  motherhood.  Probably 
the  influence  next  in  importance  is  man's  respect  for 
woman's  superior  morality.  It  is  possible  to  hold 
that  woman,  by  nature,  possesses  less  physical  power, 
less  mental  vigour  and  clearness,  and  even  less  moral 
control,  yet  to  look  up  to  her  as  having  acquired, 
by  training  and  convention,  a  higher  standard  of 
practical  morality  than  that  of  man.  An  immoral 
society  is  a  society  in  which  men  cease  to  behave  with 
restraint  and  respect  before  their  own  womenfolk  and 
those  of  others.  To  despise  the  nursery  and  vulgarise 
the  drawing-room  is  not  the  way  to  refine  the  smoking- 
room  !  Yet  feminists  wish  to  throw  away  these 
foundations  of  chivalry.  To  copy  men's  vices,  in  the 
name  of  liberty,  is  not  the  way  to  raise  men  or  to 
better  women.  To  grumble  at  nursery  work  is  the 
one  way  to  destroy  that  chivalry  which  has  survived 
the  excesses  of  militant  suffragettes.  The  militant 
suffragette,  at  the  worst,  is  but  a  nuisance :  the 
feminist  is  the  enemy  of  society  and,  above  all,  of  her 
sex.  She  is  only  dangerous  because  our  inbred  chivalry 
and  the  custom  of  generations  prevent  us  from  answer- 
ing her  honestly.  To  put  the  male's  point  of  view 
clearly  lays  the  author  open  to   the   imputation   of 
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want  of  chivalry  and  of  lack  of  sympathy  with  women's 
aspirations.  Yet  it  is  time  for  plain  speaking.  The 
mischief  of  feminism  is  spreading  in  a  very  real  way. 
Few  women  of  any  class  advocate  the  extreme  feminist 
ideal,  race-suicide,  but  thousands  of  girls  of  the  more 
prosperous  middle  class  imbibe  disturbing  views  which 
militate  against  their  development  into  good  wives  or 
mothers.  The  cause  of  this  mischief  is  threefold : 
lack  of  serious  employment,  excess  of  amusements, 
and  undigested  education.  The  agitator  works  upon 
minds  which  have  intellectual  interests  but  no  trained 
intellect  and  endeavours  to  substitute  feminism  for 
golf  as  an  occupation  for  surplus  time.  Our  modern 
schools  are,  for  the  most  part,  excellent  institutions 
managed  by  sensible  persons,  yet  the  introduction  of 
education  to  classes — whether  women  or  Babus  or 
working  men — which  have  no  inherited  mental  diges- 
tive organs,  must  be  a  dangerous  process  during  its 
early  stages,  and  therefore  we  must  face  these  dangers 
honestly.  The  situation  has  been  well  expressed  by 
the  soldier  who  said  that  uneducated  soldiers  were 
good,  really  intelligent  educated  soldiers  would  be 
even  better,  but  the  transition  stage  from  one  to  the 
other — which  may  take  generations  to  accomplish — 
must  be  a  highly  dangerous  period.  As  to  remedies : 
they  must  largely  be  left  to  those  who  control  educa- 
tion ;  undeveloped  intellects  must  not  be  fed  with 
indigestible  fare ;  practical  occupations  must  be 
found  ;  real  grievances,  which  survive  the  ordeal  of 
close   scrutiny — e.g.,    certain   aspects   of   the   divorce 
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laws — must  be  remedied ;  above  all,  men  must  so 
far  outrage  their  own  sense  of  chivalry  as  to  let  it 
be  clearly  understood  that,  in  defence  of  the  race  and 
especially  the  female  sex,  they  will  never  countenance 
any  concession  to  a  movement  which  aims,  uncon- 
sciously and  vaguely,  at  destroying  home-life  and 
lowering  the  morals  and  sense  of  duty  of  our  women- 
kind.  It  may  be  expedient  to  grant  women  the  vote : 
it  probably  is  expedient  to  open  to  them  more  pro- 
fessions ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  abjure  all  modern 
notions  of  education  for  women  rather  than  to  coun- 
tenance any  movement  which  tends  to  oust  the  home 
from  its  position  as  the  central  sphere  of  woman's 
work  ;  feminism  would  carry  with  it  consequences 
to  the  race  and  the  individual  infinitely  worse  than 
the  effects  of  polygamy  or  slavery,  and,  if  necessary, 
feminism  must  be  rejected  by  brute  force. 

The  last  and  most  plausible  grievance  of  the  feminist 
is  economic,  and  in  discussing  this  we  must  risk  the 
charge  of  discourtesy  and  endeavour  to  point  out 
brutally  what  solid  advantages  feminists  wish  to  throw 
away  in  return  for  very  problematical  gains.  Economic 
equality  for  the  sexes  is  a  fine  sounding  phrase  ;  in 
certain  aspects  it  is  more  ;   it  is  a  righteous  aspiration. 

But,  as  always  happens  when  we  use  the  word 
equahty,  careful  definition  is  required.  Women  cer- 
tainly ought  to  receive  equal  protection  with  men 
from  such  evils  as  "  sweating "  and  unwholesome 
conditions ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  law  actually  does 
more  for  them,  as  a  study  of  the  Factory  Acts,  etc.. 
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would  prove.  It  is  their  own  organisations  which  fail 
to  protect  them  as  adequately  as  the  male  worker's 
unions,  but  for  this  neither  the  law  nor  man  can  be 
blamed.  Neither  the  vote  nor  a  looser  moral  code 
will  remedy  this.  But  if  economic  equality  means 
equal  remuneration,  then  presumably  the  feminist 
bases  her  claim  on  an  equality  of  worth.  This  brings 
us  to  the  root  question :  is  woman's  labour  equal  to 
man's  in  any  sphere  outside  the  home  ?  Surely  the 
answer  is  contained  in  another  question :  if  woman 
is  man's  equal,  mentally  and  physically,  why  has 
she  been  so  long  in  subordination  and  why  does  she 
fail  to  obtain  equal  remuneration  ?  Any  employer 
can  give  the  answer ;  woman  is  only  equal  to  man 
at  routine  work  which  demands  application  to  detail* 
but  no  initiative ;  even  at  this  work  she  is  more 
liable  to  breakdowns ;  for  other  work  she  is  only 
employed  because  her  labour  is  cheap.  If  an  employer 
must  pay  a  man's  wage  he  will  prefer  a  man  ;  women 
have  not  the  self-control  and  broad  view  which  are 
necessary  for  any  successful  organisation  of  labour 
and  therefore  neither  possess  nor  deserve  the  same 
bargaining  power  as  that  of  male  labourers.  Why 
has  woman  played  no  part  in  mechanical  invention 
and  taken  almost  no  share  in  the  risks  attached — 
e.g.,  in  aviation  ?  Women  could  be  more  easily  spared 
than  men  for  work  of  exploration  ;  they  are  not  used. 
Why  ?  Because  they  are  not  wanted  and  could  not 
do  the  work.  Even  in  the  home,  in  the  nursery  itself, 
man's  labour  supplies  walls,  ceiling,  floor,  furniture, 
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and  most  of  the  food  !  The  "  Ideal  Home  "  Exhibition 
showed  us  scores  of  inventions  for  domestic  purposes 
produced  by  men,  and  one  kitchen  utensil  improved 
by  a  woman !  Is  it  lack  of  scientific  education  ? 
Many  male  inventors  have  suffered  from  this.  In  any 
case  woman  has  her  schools.  If  women  cannot  teach 
women,  male  instructors  are  available.  The  truth, 
though  unpalatable,  must  be  repeated :  woman  cannot 
do  the  work.  Physically,  she  is  an  inferior  animal  being ; 
mentally,  she  is  an  inferior  human  being.  Such  privi- 
leges as  she  has  come  from  man's  chivalry.  To  claim 
"  equality  "  and  strive  with  man  is  the  way  to  lose 
them.  For  instance,  the  system  of  divorce  laws  which 
offers  woman  the  easiest  release  from  an  unfaithful 
husband  is  the  Mohammedan  code,  the  code  of  a  sect 
who  deny  even  the  existence  of  a  soul  in  woman ! 

Now,  if  once  we  can  convince  a  woman  that  she  is 
not  man's  mental  and  physical  equal,  it  should  be  easy 
to  persuade  her  not  to  insist  upon  equal  economic 
treatment.  How  can  it  profit  woman  to  enter  into 
economic  rivalry  with  the  stronger  sex,  having  first 
thrown  away  her  best  weapon — the  power  to  appeal 
to  sentiment  and  chivalry  ?  Woman  will  never  be  so 
efficient  a  money-maker  as  man  ;  if  sentiment  were 
laid  aside  her  position  would  be  far  worse  than  it  is 
now,  yet  feminists  wish  to  destroy  sentiment  and  set 
up  economic  rivalry  as  the  basis  of  intercourse  between 
the  sexes.  As  we  have  said  above,  the  sentiment  of 
chivalry  is  founded  rather  upon  custom  and  uncon- 
scious reason  than  upon  instinct.    Man  does  not  make 
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full  use  of  his  strength  m  dealing  with  women  {e.g., 
a  male  jury  invariably  takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
male  prisoner  has  led  his  female  accomplice  into 
crime — often  in  spite  of  the  evidence),  because  his 
inbred  sentiment  teaches  him  respect  for  her  weakness 
and  gratitude  for  her  work  and  virtues.  But  if  woman 
denies  her  weakness  and  claims  to  meet  man  in  equal 
rivalry  and  at  the  same  time  abjures  her  traditional 
work  and  scorns  her  natural  functions  then  the  basis 
of  this  artificial  sentiment  is  destroyed  and  instinct 
asserts  that  "  Might  is  Right." 

That  would  not  help  the  so-caUed  woman  worker, 
i.e.,  the  self-supporting  single  woman,  to  obtain  better 
conditions. 

How  would  it  affect  the  married  woman  who  is  at 
least  equally  entitled,  unless  she  belong  to  the  minority 
class  which  we  are  criticising,  to  the  title  "  woman- 
worker  "  ?  The  other  day  a  feminist  meeting  was  held 
at  which  the  speakers,  male  and  female,  demanded 
definite  salaries  for  wives.  At  first  sight  an  eminently 
fair  demand.  But  how  would  this  affect  married 
women  themselves  ?  Marriage  would  become  a  strictly 
financial  arrangement,  in  which  the  wife  would  receive 
such  a  salary  for  her  work  as  could  be  obtained  for 
similar  work  by  a  superior  servant  or  housekeeper — 
frequently  this  would  mean  diminished  dress-money 
for  the  wife  !  In  many  cases  the  amount  of  work  done 
might  be  worth — putting  aside  sentiment — no  salary 
at  all,  in  addition  to  food  and  house.  In  many  cases — 
e.g.,  a  middle-class  wife  of  a  business  man  whose  work 
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needs  no  drawing-room  influence,  with  three  or  four 
servants  and  a  small  or  no  family — the  work  done 
would  not  be  worth  her  food.    Now,  marriage  having 
been  reduced  to  a  financial  affair,  the  wife,  in  these 
circumstances,  would  surely  be  expected  not  to  receive 
a  salary  but  to  contribute  a  yearly  amount  to  house- 
hold expenses  !     A  wife  who  neither  earned  her  keep 
by  work  or  by  cash  payment  would  be  looked  upon 
with  the  same  scorn  as  is  commonly — and  sometimes 
unjustly — felt  for  the  man  who  lives  by  "  managing  " 
his  wife's  income.     In  the  first  place,  this  would  be 
bad  for  women.     Law  and  custom  at  present  alike 
entitle  a  married  woman  with  property  to  leave  house- 
hold expenses  to  be  met  by  the  husband's  income ; 
any  contribution  from  her  purse  is  an  act  of  grace. 
If  feminist  ideals  were  realised  her  contribution  would 
be  considered  no  more  an  act  of  grace  than  that  of 
her  husband.    The  woman  without  an  income  would 
be  compelled  by  public   opinion  to  earn  her  living 
either  by  household  or  professional  work.      Neither 
class  of  wife  would  gain  ;    each  would  suffer  the  loss 
of  sentiment  and  gratitude  in  their  married  relations. 
Secondly,  man  would  suffer  indirectly.     Economic 
pressure  would  be  increased  if  more  women  entered 
professional  life,  and,  indirectly,  what  he  gained  as  a 
husband  he  would  lose  as  a  father,  owing  to  the  need 
of  greater  expenditure  on  the  education  and  endow- 
ment  of  daughters  !      Possibly  something  is  due  in 
this  direction,  but  even  so  the  grievance  is  one  against 
parents  rather  than  against  husbands.    The  "  unpaid 
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servant  "  theory  of  marriage  is  fallacious,  especially 
if  we  reckon  pay  not  in  nominal  wages  but  in  real 
wages — i.e.,  the  standard  of  comfort  enjoyed  by  the 
wife  in  return  for  her  work. 

Thirdly,  these  altered  relations  would  militate 
against  family  life  and  would  affect  adversely  the 
population.  This  point  needs  no  pressing.  Abdul 
Hamid,  in  his  diary,  said  that  Western  women  had 
too  much  freedom  to  be  womanly.  This  is  false  so 
far  as  the  vast  majority  of  our  EngUsh  women  of  all 
classes  is  concerned.  But  a  certain — growing — 
minority  of  our  women  have  too  little  occupation 
and  too  disturbing  an  education  and  attach  too  much 
importance  to  pleasure,  with  the  same  disastrous 
result.  Modern  teachers,  writers,  and  statesmen  should 
define  "  Rights  "  and  insist  upon  "  Duties." 

It  should  also  be  an  object  of  statecraft  to  find 
some  use  for  so-called  "  superfluous  females."  In  a 
polygamous  society,  inhabiting  an  under-populated 
district,  a  superfluity  of  women  may  be  as  necessary 
for  breeding  purposes  as  is  an  excess,  let  us  say  exempli 
causa,  of  hen  over  cock  pheasants.  This  fact  is  even 
realised  among  primitive  races.  Women  are  exempt 
from  the  duty  of  fighting,  because  instinct  uncon- 
sciously teaches  that  to  kill  a  woman  is  to  destroy 
more  than  an  individual.  In  a  modem,  monogamous 
society  this  need  does  not  exist.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  advocate  the  enrollment  of  "  superfluous  "  women 
for  the  firing-line !  But  it  should  be  possible,  not  to 
inven.    improfi cable  jobs,   but   to  find   really   useful 
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work  for  all  willing  brains  and  hands,  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  definite  duties  in  the  State  should  be  prior 
to  any  further  grant  of  fully  enfranchised  citizenship 
— no  matter  what  mistakes  have  been  made  in  the 
past  by  the  enfranchisement  of  the  unfit  or  undeserving. 
Let  us  profit  by  the  past,  not  slavishly  copy  it. 

Books  for  reference — 

Mill  on  Liberty  and  on  Representative  Government. 
Lansdowne,  etc.,  on  Rights  of  Citizenship. 


CHAPTER  VI 

SOVEREIGNTY,  STATE  INTERFERENCE  AND 
.   CONSTITUTIONAL   SAFEGUARDS,   WITH   SPECIAL 
REFERENCE   TO   THE   ULSTER    PROBLEM 

"  Familiar  in  the  mouth  "  of  newspaper  writers  and 
readers  "  as  household  words  "  is  the  word  sovereign, 
applied  with  equal  frequency — and  incorrectness — to 
people,  king,  parliament,  and  cabinet.  In  fact  the 
general  public  to-day  make  the  identical  mistakes  in 
political  phraseology  which  philosophers  made  until 
the  use  of  terms  was  stereotyped  by  Bentham,  Austin, 
Lewis,  etc. 

The  sovereign  in  any  community  is  that  person, 
or  aggregate  of  persons,  combined  in  a  certain  way, 
whom  the  members  of  that  community  habitually 
obey,  whose  commands  can  be  enforced  by  penalties 
and  who  habitually  obeys  (or  obey)  no  human  superior. 

That  would  suffice  for  a  theoretical  and  practical 
definition  of  sovereignty.  If  we  accept  Bentham' s 
definition  entire,  and  add  to  the  above  the  postulate 
that  sovereignty  is  unlimited  and  indivisible,  we  then 
complete  our  theoretical  conception  but  depart  from 
the  realm  of  facts.  We  propose  in  this  essay  to  con- 
sider whether  there  is  any  practical  importance  to-day 
in  the  difference  between  theoretical  and  actual 
sovereignty.  Any  sixth  form  schoolboy  can — or 
should  be  able  to — trace  the  steps  by  which  this 
differentiation  was  made  clear ;  to  show  how  Hobbes 
grasped   the   theory   of   a  real   sovereign — person   or 
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body   of   persons — ^whose   power,    as   law-maker   and 

administrator,  was  above  all  legal  check,  illimitable 

and   indivisible,    bounded   only   by   possibility ;     but 

failed — partly   owing    to    his    fundamental    error    of 

basing   sovereignty   and   subjection    on    the    original 

agreement  between  the  subjects  to  submit  themselves 

absolutely  and  unconditionally  to  the  sovereign — to 

realise  that  this  theoretical  sovereign  might  be  a  mere 

dormant,    reserve   force,   while   the   actual   everyday 

work  was  performed  by  a  limited,  practical,  vicarious 

body ;  how  Locke,  arguing  from  the  even  more  mistaken 

premiss  of  an  original  agreement  between  sovereign 

and  subjects,    evolved  a  sovereign  which    in  theory 

was  no  true  sovereign  at  all,  but  a  limited,  artificial 

puppet,  holding  conditional  sway  and  subject  to  the 

"  Law  of  Nature  "  as  interpreted  by  the  conscience 

of  the  majority  or   most   powerful   of  the  subjects. 

Hobbes  in  fact  gives  us  our  true,  theoretical  sovereign, 

Locke  ^   our  actual,  limited  government,   but   neither 

of  them   combine  or  reconcile   the   two.      Rousseau 

carried    Locke's  errors  further  and,   while  his  more 

mature  works  support  a  theor}^  of  absolute  majority 

rule,   his   lesser   works,   exaggerated   by   enthusiastic 

followers,  lead  to  a  position  of  anarchy  in  which  every 

man  would  become  a  governing  unit  for  himself. 

The  legal  political  scientists,  Bentham  and  Austin, 

cleared  up  this  confusion.   They  distinguished  between 

the  true,  theoretical  sovereign,  whose  power  is  limited 

^  The  Federal  Constitution  of  the  U.S.A.  was  founded  on 
Locke's  theories,  as  were  certain  clauses — never  efifective  in 
practice — of  our  Act  of  Settlement. 
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only  by  the  possibility  of  achievement,  and  the  actual, 
work-a-day  governing  body.  The  true  sovereign  is 
not,  in  theory,  in  any  sense  legally  constrained,  but 
is  subject  to  two  actual  checks — the  internal  and  the 
external.  The  former  means,  in  effect,  the  nature  of 
the  sovereign  ;  for  instance,  an  autocrat  is  limited  by 
his  own  fears  and  conscience  and  the  influence  of  his 
entourage,  a  sovereign  body  which  combines  in  itself 
several  elements — e.g.,  King,  Lords  and  Commons — is 
limited  by  the  interaction  of  the  different  elements. 
The  external  check  is  practically  fear  of  the  subjects 
and  the  necessity  of  satisfying  them.  Thus  Bentham 
and  Austin,  Utilitarians  as  well  as  lawyers,  would 
maintain  that  a  wise  sovereign,  acting  through  the 
actual  governing  body,  would  aim  at  the  "  Greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number."  These  points  are 
developed  by  modern  writers  like  Sidgwick,  whose 
work  is  especially  valuable  for  his  method  of  dealing 
with  these  "  external "  and  "  internal "  checks  and 
for  his  handling  of  the  difficult  problem  of  finding  the 
theoretical  sovereign  in  a  modern  state,  especially  in 
the  case  of  federal  states  with  precisely  written,  rigid 
constitutions. 

Sir  Henry  Maine  and  his  followers,  of  whom  Bagehot 
and  Vinogradoff  deserve  special  mention,  exploded 
the  fallacy  of  artificial  sovereignty.  Maine  based  the 
State  upon  the  Patria  Potestas,  the  power  of  the 
father,  and  if  we  add  to  this  conception  the  influence 
of  motherhood — an  influence  that  would  be  felt  by 
beings  too  ignorant  even  to  realise  the  existence  of  a 
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father — the  right  arm  of  the  strongest  ape-man,  the 
prowess  of  the  leader  of  the  hunting  horde,  etc.,  we 
have  a  convincing  theory  of  the  growth  of  society 
and  of  government  based  not  upon  agreement  and 
legal  restrictions  but  upon  customs  and  facts.  The 
agreement  of  the  governed  is  merely  a  sub-conscious 
force  at  first — a  manifestation  of  the  "  external  check,'' 
which  expresses  itself  in  revolutions  or  fear  of  revolu- 
tions, until  some  practical  non-sovereign  government 
is  evolved  subject  to  such  workings  of  the  check  as 
the  ball  t-box.  Thus,  in  modern  states,  governments 
have  been  evolved  which  are  not  really  sovereign, 
which  must  justify  themselves  to  the  subjects  and  of 
which  we  may  declare,  in  accordance  with  our  respec- 
tive convictions,  that  the  main  object  must  be  the 
Utilitarian  aim — the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  ;  the  individualist  aim — the  protection  of  Ufe, 
limb,  and  property  (including  contracts  ?)  ;  or  the 
Aristotelian  aim — the  good  life,  including  the  ideals 
of  both  Utilitarian  and  individualist,  but  adding  some- 
thing higher  to  them.  Modern  thought,  as  Pollock 
argues,  goes  "  back  to  Aristotle,"  although  most  of 
us  hold  that  Aristotle,  by  attempting  too  much — e.g., 
in  his  scheme  of  state  education  to  evolve  a  state 
character,  leaving  rather  a  narrow  scope  for  individual 
gifts — would  undo  his  own  ends. 

Thus  the  sovereign  may  interfere  in  anything  and 
everything,  but  the  actual  government  should  observe 
certain  dictates  of  prudence  and  expedience.  For 
instance,   the  character  of  the  citizens  can  best  be 
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improved  by  negative  rather  than  positive  injunctions. 
To  force  a  citizen  to  virtue  is  to  destroy  his  self- 
dependence,  but  to  prevent  his  harming  others  is 
merely  to  "  hinder  hindrances  "  in  the  path  towards 
the  "  good  life."  Again,  state  and  municipal  inter- 
ference with  trade  is  justified  when  exercised  in  defence 
of  the  safety  of  the  subjects— e.g.,  in  procuring  pure 
water  and  milk  or  in  regulations  for  transport  com- 
panies— but  must  not  create  opportunities  for  the 
corruption  of  state  employes  nor  destroy  individual 
enterprise  nor  needlessly  waste  public  money.  Again, 
it  may  be  wise  to  secure  for  all  an  opportunity  of 
education  or  even  to  force  all  to  use  such  opportunity, 
and  to  enforce  efficiency  on  private  educative  bodies, 
but  it  would  be  fatal  to  destroy  competition  by 
enforcing  one  state  system  on  all. 

It  is  easier  to  evolve  theories  by  which  actual 
governing  bodies  should  be  guided  than  to  prove 
the  existence,  or  the  need  for  the  existence,  of  true, 
theoretical  sovereigns  in  modern  states. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  king  in  parhament, 
i.e.,  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  combined,  can,  in 
theory,  "  do  everything  except  make  a  man  a  woman 
or  a  woman  a  man."  This  sovereign  body  may — 
theoretically — abolish  Crown,  Lords,  or  Commons,  just 
as  in  1716  it  abolished  the  Triennial  Act  and  enacted 
that  a  House  of  Commons,  elected  for  three  years, 
should  sit  for  seven.  In  practice,  of  course,  it  is  checked 
by  fear  of  revolt  and  by  the  "  internal  check  "  in  the 
shape    of   possible    disagreement    between    the    three 
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component  parts.  The  actual  government — a  party 
cabinet — performs  the  ordinary  duties  of  sovereignty 
and  is  supposed  to  be  checked  by  the  interaction  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  acting  upon  each  other 
in  such  a  way  that  in  case  of  difference  the  will  of  the 
electors  prevails  and  the  Cabinet  is  formed  of  men 
supposed  to  represent  the  popular  view,  who  hold 
oihce  until  driven  to  consult  the  electors  again.  Failure 
in  the  Commons  may  bring  about  this  result,  because 
the  Commons  control  the  purse,  and  the  theoretical 
sovereign  is  unlikely  to  wish  or  dare  to  alter  this. 
Again,  a  disagreement  among  the  elements  of  the 
sovereign  body  might,  until  1911,  bring  this  about. 
If  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  disagreed  the  sovereignty 
was  dormant  ;  it  was  revived  by  an  election,  after 
which  it  delegated  its  powers  to  a  cabinet  representing 
the  supposedly  popular  view.  Again,  an  election  may 
come  owing  to  constitutional  laws — e.g.,  the  Triennial, 
Septennial,  or  Parliament  Acts — which  the  sovereign 
has  the  power  but  generally  not  the  will  or  daring  to 
alter.  In  1716  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  were  all 
confessedly  bound  to  the  Whig  interest  ;  these  cir- 
cumstances were  exceptional,  and  exceptional  action 
justified  by  fear  of  revolution  ;  "  Salus  Populi  (or 
Whigorum  ?)  suprema  Lex,"  The  Parliament  Act 
again  was  a  peaceful  revolution. 

Thus,  we  used  to  argue,  we  see  in  the  United  King- 
dom, an  ideal  constitution.  A  theoretical  sovereign 
exists  in  the  background  and,  in  case  of  emergency, 
can  act.     In  ordinary  circumstances  this  sovereignty 
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is  divisible  against  itself  and  its  powers  delegated  to 
a  representative  cabinet.  In  America,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  true  sovereign,  the  specially  elected  assembly 
which  alone,  under  hard  and  fast  conditions,  can 
change  the  constitution,  is  dormant  almost  beyond 
awakening.  The  actual  government,  even  with  a 
majority  behind  it,  unless  that  majority  is  of  a  definite 
quantity  and  quality,  cannot  change  the  constitution. 
Hence  the  civil  war  over  the  question  of  state  rights 
with  regard  to  slavery,  and  the  present  difficulty  of 
state  rights  with  regard  to  foreign  policy. 

From  this  we  used  to  proceed  to  condemn  rigid 
constitutions  and  add  that  another  advantage  of  a 
vague  constitution  like  our  own,  lay  in  the  fact  that 
in  constitutional  disputes,  there  being  but  few  rigid 
principles,  both  sides  could  point  to  precedent  and 
claim  to  act  "  constitutionally,"  thus  avoiding  extreme 
revolutionary  feeling. 

Are  we  still  justified  in  arguing  thus  ?  The  last 
argument  hardly  holds  water.  Your  Pym  may  begin 
by  appealing  to  the  "  old  constitution  " — a  phrase  as 
vague  as  the  imaginary  "  Laws  of  the  Confessor," 
and  more  so  than  those  of  Moses  ! — but  he  still  finds, 
in  his  opponent's  breach  of  his  personal  interpretation 
of  the  constitution,  an  excuse  for  himself  appealing  to 
revolutionary  violence. 

The  other  arguments  cannot  be  maintained  with 
pristine  vigour  in  the  face  of  recent  events.  Our 
theoretical  sovereign  has  gradually  perished  of  atrophy, 
and   the   final   death-blow   has   been   given   by   the 
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"  Parliament  Act  "  and  the  resultant  events.  The 
veto  of  the  Crown  has  for  many  years  not  been  used» 
and  now  the  government  of  the  day,  the  party  cabinet, 
having  freed  itself  of  the  veto  of  the  Lords,  no  longer 
merely  discharges  the  everyday  duties  delegated  to  it 
by  the  sovereign  power  but  has  practically  usurped 
its  position  and  shown  that,  trusting  to  party  manoeu- 
vres, it  is  not  prevented  by  the  "  external  check  " 
from  tampering  with  the  constitution  vdth  less  excuse, 
on  the  ground  of  public  necessity,  than  that  of  the 
Whigs  in  1716.  The  "  control  "  of  the  hired  Commons 
being  an  even  greater  farce  than  the  suspensive  veto 
of  the  Lords,  the  cabinet  is  all-powerful  within  the 
limits  of  the  "  internal  "  and  "  external  checks  " — its 
own  composition  and  character  and  fear  of  revolution 
— and  these  can  often  be  surmounted  by  means  of 
jobbery  and  tactics. 

In  other  places  we  have  argued  the  value  of  a 
hereditary  monarchy — its  imperial  significance,  its 
non-party  representation  of  the  nation,  its  social 
influence,  etc.,  but  the  Crown  no  longer  shares  the 
sovereign  power  in  the  same  sense  as  do  the  Czar,  the 
Kaiser,  or  the  President  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
American  constitution  is  too  rigid  and  over-defined, 
we  suffer  from  exactly  the  opposite  fault.  In  another 
chapter  we  discussed  methods  for  repairing  a  second 
chamber.  Here  we  wish  to  make  the  following  one 
point.  In  our  constitutional  reconstruction  we  ought 
not  only  to  revive  the  power  of  the  second  chamber 
for   purposes   of   ordinar}^   legislation   and   work,   we 
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ought  also  to  revive  the  use  of  the  royal  veto  in 
constitutional  issues.  No  constitutional  change  should 
take  place  without  the  full  concurrence  of  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  any  one  of  which  should  be  able,  without 
fear  of  reproach,  to  force  a  referendum  or  an  election 
ad  hoc,  the  result  of  which  all  should  accept.  Thus  the 
differentiation  between  theoretical  sovereignty  and 
actual  government  may  have  a  practical  use  in  sup- 
plying us  with  an  additional  constitutional  safeguard. 

It  may  be  asked  why  legislation  affecting  the  con- 
stitution should  be  retarded  by  more  safeguards  than 
other  legislation — for  instance,  measures  such  as  the 
Insurance  Act,  which  directly  affected  the  domestic 
life  of  the  bulk  of  our  population.  The  answer  is 
that  a  constitutional  measure  affects  every  act  of 
legislation  and  administration  that  succeeds  it,  and 
thus  the  need  of  safeguards,  especially  in  a  democratic 
state,  democracies  being  lovers  of  new  things  and 
easily  led  by  determined  cranks,  has  been  recognised 
from  the  time  of  Athens  with  her  indictment  for 
unconstitutional  proposals — graphe  paranomon — to 
the  most  modern  constitutions.  In  Australia  recourse 
is  had  to  the  referendum,  an  institution  disliked 
by  cranks,  for,  although  in  an  election  a  majority  may 
be  obtained  by  an  alliance  of  groups,  each  with  its 
own  pet  scheme,  it  often  happens  that  any  one  of 
these  schemes  would  fail  to  attract  popular  support 
by  itself.  In  America  the  two-thirds  majority  ad  hoc 
r'^gulation  is  even  more  stringent.  In  Athens  democratic 
government  began  to  fail  when  the  paid  ecclesiasts 
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developed  the  habit  of  governing  by  means  of  tem- 
porary decrees  of  the  assembly  instead  of  regular- 
legislation  which  was  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
committee — Bonk — and  the  working  of  the  graphe 
paranomon,  according  to  which  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional change,  if  it  failed  to  gain  support,  made  its 
author  liable  to  penalties.  An  example  to  illustrate  the 
importance  of  caution  in  effecting  constitutional 
changes  may  be  seen  in  the  position  of  Ulster  created  as 
a  result  of  the  Parhament  Act  of  1911.  The  supporters 
of  the  "  Home  Rule  "  Bill  appeal  to  three  arguments : 
(1)  The  legal  obligation  to  obey  laws  :  (2)  The  precedent 
according  to  which  the  king  assents  to  bills  and  follows 
the  advice  of  his  ministers  :  (3)  The  moral  obligation 
of  a  minorit}^  to  suffer  in  the  interest  of  a  majority. 
Each  of  these  arguments  is  fallacious.  The  moral 
duty  of  Englishmen  to  follow  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  Irishmen  is  no  greater  than  their  moral  duty  to 
obey  the  behest  of  the  majority  of  Ulstermen  ;  in  fact 
it  is  less  ;  the  nationalists  are  conquered  enemies, 
the  Ulstermen  are  ancient  allies.  There  is  a  limit  to 
the  amount  of  endurance  even  of  minorities.  We 
have  referred  to  the  "  external  check  " — fear  of  the 
subjects.  It  is  not  enough  to  "  count  noses  "  ;  powerful^ 
minorities  must  also  feel  that  obedience  is  better  than 
anarchy  or  they  will  fight.  "  Precedent  "  does  not 
enter  the  case  at  all.  There  is  no  precedent  for  an 
English  king  giving  his  assent  to  a  measure  presented 
to  him  without  the  "  advice  and  consent  "  of  both 
Houses.    Nor  is  there  any  example  of  an  English  king 
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being  advised  to  order  his  troops  to  attack  100,000 
loyal  subjects,  ranged  under  the  Union  Jack. 

The  "  legality  "  of  the  question  is  doubtful.  The 
Parliament  Act  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  members 
who  were  receiving  self-voted  pay  without  having 
sought  re-election.  It  is  not  certain  that  this  does  not 
contravene  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  the  Places  and 
Pensions  Act  of  Rockingham's  second  administration 
in  the  reign  of  George  III.  It  may  be  argued  that  no 
legal  measure  has  been  passed  since  the  beginning  of 
payment  of  members  and  that,  until  after  the  next 
General  Election,  the  King  and  Lords  are  the  only 
legally  existing  relics  of  our  sovereign  body  !  Law, 
custom,  and  abstract  moral  right  can  be  invoked  by 
Ulster  with  at  least  as  much  justification  as  by  her 
opponents. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

"  CIVILISATION  "    AND    "  DECADENCE,"    WITH    SPECIAL 

REFERENCE    TO    MR.    PHILIP    GIBBS'    STUDY, 

ENTITLED   "  THE   NEW   MAN  " 

The  portion  of  the  American  nation  which  acclaims 
itself  most  loudly  in  the  Press  and  on  the  platform, 
is  accustomed  to  regard  itself,  or  at  least  to  allude 
to  itself,  as  the  chosen  people  of  to-day,  the  highest 
and  most  advanced  product  of  civilisation  and  at  the 
same  time  the  embodiment  of  youthful  vigour,  in 
contrast  to  the  supposed  decadence  of  the  "  old  world," 
It  would  anger  that  type  of  American — the  blatant 
"  Yankee  "  type,  so  distasteful  even  to  many  good 
Americans,  especially  in  the  South — to  be  told  that 
it  is  barbarous  in  every  respect  of  barbarism  except 
for  the  savage's  good  points,  which  it  lacks,  while  the 
only  quality  which  it  has  drawn  from  civilisation  is 
the  decadence  of  a  moribund  society  ;  in  fact,  that 
its  civilisation  is  stillborn,  for  it  is  decadent  without 
ever  having  been  civilised.  Possibly  our  friends  would 
not  be  angry,  for  their  conceit  would  not  allow  them 
to  believe  that  anyone  could  mean  this  seriously,  or, 
if  he  did,  that  his  opinion  was  worth  minding. 

"  Civilisation,"  according  to  their  interpretation, 
means  making  the  fullest  possible  use  of  all  the  con- 
veniences and  mechanical  inventions  of  the  modern 
world  ;    therefore  the  most  wealthy  man  will  be,  or 
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at  least  have  the  opportunity  to  be,  the  most  civilised  ! 
Akin  to  this  definition  is  their  idea  of  "  Decadence." 
The  old  world  is  decadent  because  occasionally,  in 
places,  classes  and  individuals  untouched  or  uncon- 
quered  by  American  influence,  there  still  linger  ideals, 
traditions,  codes  and  conventions,  scruples  and 
ambitions  which  do  not  revolve  round  and  prostrate 
themselves  before  the  "  Almighty  Dollar." 

Suppose  that  we  reject  the  definitions  that  to  be 
rich  and  enjoy  one's  wealth  is  to  be  civilised,  and  to 
be  scrupulous  is  to  be  decadent ;  what  counter-defini- 
tion can  we  suggest  ?  Civilisation,  as  we  suggest 
elsewhere,  surely  means  the  art  of  living  in  a  State  ; 
in  other  words,  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  good- 
citizenship.  Now,  although  a  nation  is  not  civilised 
if  a  large  number  (not  perfectly  civilised  if  any)  of  its 
citizens  cannot  afford  to  live  as  good  citizens,  yet 
outside  this  limitation  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  is  no 
criterion  of  civilisation  in  our  suggested  meaning  of  the 
word.  It  may  be  objected  that  we  are  ruling  out  cul- 
ture from  the  attributes  of  civilisation  just  as  surely 
as  it  is  omitted  from  the  organism  of  the  Dollar  King, 
who  either  despises  it  altogether  or  collects  works  of 
art  at  fancy  prices  as  a  means  of  advertising  his  wealth, 
his  business,  or  his  marriageable  daughters !  This 
we  deny.  Some  forms  of  Literature  are  necessary  to 
the  knowledge  of  ideal  citizenship,  while  the  ability  to 
share  with  others  one's  appreciation  of  art  is  one  of 
the  minor  attributes  of  the  man  with  whom  it  is  well 
to  dwell  in  a  State.     Art  only  leads  to  decadence  if  it 
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is  promoted  from  a  minor  to  a  major  affair  of  State ; 
for  instance,  if,  in  times  like  our  own,  money  is 
diverted  from  battleships  to  picture  galleries.  But 
of  "  Decadence  "  we  will  speak  later. 

Let  us  for  the  present  face  this  question  :  are  we 
to-day  more  civilised — in  the  sense  of  following  a 
better  ideal  and  practice  of  citizenship — than  our  own 
forefathers  and  the  civilisations  that  have  gone  before 
us  ?  Having  attempted  to  answer  that  question  we 
will  turn  to  the  second  part  of  the  problem — Is  our 
civilisation  deteriorating  to  decadence  ?  Mr.  Gibbs  i 
has  lately  treated  us  to  a  masterly  analysis  of  the 
latest  product  of  modern  civilisation  as  found  in  this 
country ;  incidentally  we  believe  the  type  to  be  far 
more  prevalent  in  the  United  States  and  to  have  grown 
up  here  largely  under  American  influence,  but  we 
recognise  the  type  as  existing  and,  at  any  rate  until 
lately,  increasing  here  and  agree,  on  the  whole,  with  his 
description  of  the  raw  material  and  his  warnings  as 
to  what  the  finished  article  may  be. 

The  "  New  Man,"  as  he  pictures  him,  is,  in  every 
class,  more  clever  superficially  than  his  father ;  he  is 
restless,  rather  unscrupulous,  essentially  "  on  the 
make,"  discontented,  ambitious  for  he  knows  not 
what,  except  that  every  man  desires  more  opportunity 
for  enjoyment,  daring  in  speculative  thought  and  in 
moral  courage  ;  but  he  is  soft-hearted  and  soft-handed, 
afraid  of  toil  yet  afraid  still  more  of  violence,  physically 

1  The  New  Man,  published  by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  & 
Sons,  Ltd. 
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nervous,  lacking  conviction,  and  almost  incapable 
of  reverence,  "  willing  to  wound  and  yet  afraid  to 
strike"  (save  the  economic  strike!),  like  Micawber, 
vaguely  hoping  for  "  something  to  turn  up,"  yet 
probably  incapable  of  seizing  or  utilising  opportunities. 

If  this  type  were  universal  our  question  could  be 
answered  off-hand  :  "  our  citizenship  is  bad,  we  are  not 
civilised,  we  are  decadent."  Fortunately  the  more 
sturdy  "  old-fashioned  "  type  is  still  more  prevalent 
and,  as  Mr,  Gibbs  maintains,  the  "  new  boy,"  with 
his  cadet  corps,  his  "  army  "  or  his  scouts'  brigade, 
shows  signs  of  possessing  the  robust  physical  qualities 
which  the  "  New  Man  "  lacks,  and  the  ideals,  in  par- 
ticular the  patriotism  and  sense  of  public  duty,  which 
the  "  New  Man"  both  lacks  and  poses  as  despising. 
In  point  of  character,  therefore,  the  bulk  of  our  male 
population  probably  offers  no  worse,  if  no  better,  raw 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  good  citizens  than 
that  supplied  by  our  forefathers.  But  the  material 
remains,  for  the  most  part,  raw,  and  our  civilisation 
in  that  respect  is  probably  inferior  to  that  of  ancient 
Athens  in  her  prime,  but,  of  course,  the  intensive 
civilisation  of  Athens  was  based  upon  the  existence  of 
slavery. 

As  with  the  man  so  with  woman.  The  "  New 
Woman  "  is  the  spiritual  and  ethical  mother  of  the 
"  New  Man."  She,  too,  derides  the  old  ideals,  outrages 
the  old  decencies  and  scoffs  at  the  old  duties.  When 
she  develops  militant  symptoms  she  reveals  a  physical 
courage  or  ruthlessness  which  the  "  New  Man  "  lacks, 
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although  as  a  tactician  she  is  inferior  to  the  old- 
fashioned  male  agitator  ;  petty  annoyances  wreaked 
on  the  general  public  are  a  poor  substitute  for  direct 
pressure  brought  to  bear  on  ministers  and  members. 
And  the  "  New  Man  "  gives  in  to  her  ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Gibbs 
argues  that  submission  to  the  "  New  Woman  "  is  one 
of  the  distinguishing  features,  and  possibly  the  fons 
et  origo  of  the  "  New  Man."  For  the  "  New  Man,"  as 
we  have  said,  is  "  all  against  "  drudgery  and  "  all  for  " 
a  good  time ;  he,  therefore,  sympathises  with  the 
feminist.  But,  having  less  courage  or  shamelessness 
in  putting  his  theory  into  practice,  or  possibly  because 
the  male  has  no  "  stern  sex  "  to  which  he  can  look  for 
support  while  indulging  his  foibles,  he  very  often 
actually  endures  increased  drudgery  in  order  that  the 
"New  Woman"  may  have  more  leisure  and  more 
money  to  spend  on  the  "  Movement,"  dress,  pleasure, 
and  social  "  duties."  The  very  American  business 
man  of  the  most  pronounced  type  who,  a  modern 
Joseph,  would  "  corner"  the  food  supphes  and  starve 
a  nation — as  nearly  as  he  dared — to  create  his  wealth, 
an  inhuman  employer,  not  unnecessarily  brutal,  but 
acknowledging  no  human  sympathy  with  his  employes, 
without  scruples  and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  without 
public  spirit  until,  having  made  his  "  pile,"  he  adver- 
tises himself  or  salves  his  conscience  by  financing  some 
futile  if  not  harmful  "  pacific  "  or  "  educational " 
movement,  this  savage  without  nobility  will  scorn 
delight  and  live  laborious  days  partly,  no  doubt, 
because  dollar-grabbing  becomes  a  vice,  but  also  very 
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largely  because  his  women-folk  need  more  money  in 
order  to  break  the  American  record  for  caddishness  in 
their  entertainments  or  to  tour  the  European  marriage- 
markets  in  quest  of  a  Polish  count.  This  pleasure-cult 
is  not  unknown  among  our  English  women,  in  every 
class  according  to — or  beyond — its  means.  The  osten- 
tatious woman  to-day,  splashing  the  public  with  mud 
from  her  car,  driven  by  a  tame  "  nut,"  since  her  dear 
husband,  whose  duty  in  life  is  to  pay  the  bill,  is  "  so 
fond  of  his  silly  old  work  "  that  he  cannot  spend  his 
life  chasing  pleasure,  is  responsible  to  a  very  large 
extent  for  socialism  and  class-hatred.  The  old  aristo- 
crat and  the  country  squire  type  of  landlord  was  and 
still  is,  when  found,  respected.  His  privileges  were 
based  on  public  service,  and  his  pleasures  were  not 
quite  so  obviously  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the 
poor.  Even  the  eighteenth-century  nabob  or  the 
Prince  Regent's  friends  had  no  cheap  press  and  cinema 
hall  to  advertise  their  luxury.  The  modem  rich  man 
has,  at  best,  only  the  merit  of  having  made  money  in 
trade  ;  often  he  has  not  even  done  this,  but  lives  on 
the  proceeds  of  gambling  speculations  or  of  his  family 
share  in  a  limited  company,  leaving  the  work  to  a 
manager. 

But  with  women,  as  with  men,  the  old-fashioned 
type,  which  still  acknowledges  the  existence  of  the 
"  stem  daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God,"  still  predomi- 
nates, and  there  is  hope  that  the  "  new  girl,"  while 
"  moving  with  the  times,"  may  avoid  the  feverish 
symptoms  inevitable  in  an  age  of  change  and  unrest. 
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After  all,  extremists  have  existed  in  every  society,  and 
we  must  not  condemn  our  civilisation  because  of  the 
posers  and  immoral  neurotics. 

Can  we  then  praise  our  civilisation  on  the  ground  of 
our  mechanical  advance,  our  social  system,  our  political 
system,  the  physical,  mental,  economic,  and  ethical 
condition  of  the  average  citizen  ? 

Let  us  take  first  the  question  of  our  undoubted 
progress  in  mechanics,  and  our  consequent  "  victories 
over  natural  forces,"  for  we  shall  find  that  involved 
in  this  problem  will  be  found  the  crux  of  the  other 
questions.  We  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  society 
as  "  civilised  "  in  which  matches  were  unknown,  the 
production  of  light  and  heat  was  a  toilsome  business, 
and  the  use  of  natural  forces  to  save  labour  was,  with 
the  exception  of  sailing,  practically  unknown.  Yet. 
not  only  did  the  great  "  spiritual  "  and  artistic  civilisa- 
tions of  Bible  history  and  archaeology  and  the  intel- 
lectual civilisation  of  classical  Greece  and  Rome  exist 
under  these  conditions  and  evolve  great  naval,  military, 
commercial  and  political  organisations  ;  the  essentially 
religious  civilisations  of  mediaeval  Christendom  and 
of  Islam  were  even  more  lacking  in  mechanical  skill. 
Nay !  the  England  of  George  III  had  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  drainage  system  of  Crete  in  the 
age  before  ancient  Greek  or  Hellenic  civilisation  and 
the  same  monarch  would  have  experienced  a  more 
slow  and  arduous  journey  from  Paris  to  Rome  than 
would  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Julius  Caesar  ;  Egypt, 
in  the  matters  of  irrigation  and  communication,  was 
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better  off  1000  b.c.  than  ever  she  was  between  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  fall  of  Khartum  to 
Kitchener,  while  Mesopotamia,  Central  America,  and 
other  regions,  have  not  yet  recovered  their  one-time 
prosperity.  Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  civilisation, 
including  law  and  order,  as  well  as  systems  of  communi- 
cation and  irrigation,  disappeared  from  Egypt,  Meso- 
potamia, Central  America,  etc.,  and  that  this  proves 
the  instability  and  inferiority  of  a  non-mechanical 
civihsation.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  European 
civilisation.  It  was  founded  on  the  non-mechanical 
civilisation  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  remained  mainly 
non-mechanical  until  nearly  the  nineteenth  century, 
A.D.  Still  less  can  Chinese  civihsation  be  termed 
transient.  Yet  they  certainly  contrived  to  exist  with 
very  few  mechanical  appliances  ;  in  fact,  they  are  said 
deliberately  to  have  discarded  their  own  inventions, 
as  tending  merely  to  increase  the  troubles  of  life  and 
thus  have  an  uncivilising  effect,  and  they  are  only 
gradually  being  forced  or  persuaded  to  adopt  the 
modern  inventions  which  they  despise  and  claim  to 
have  forestalled. 

Has  mechanical  science  improved  our  social  life  or 
our  collective  character  ?  If  so,  it  is  a  civilising  force. 
We  must  begin  to  answer  the  question  by  examining 
the  results  of  the  "  Agricultural  "  and  "  Industrial 
Revolution."!  Up  to  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  England  was  mainly  an  agricultural  country  ; 
both  agriculture  and  shipping  were  of  infinitely  greater 

1  See  Cecil  Smith  :  British  History,  pp.  397.  398,  etc. 
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importance  than  manufacturing  industries ;  such 
industries  as  there  were,  were  mainly  domestic  ;  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  population  had  a  direct 
interest  in  the  land.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
population  was  small  and,  since  the  means  of  com- 
munication were  primitive,  man's  legs  being  supple- 
mented only  by  the  legs  of  beasts  of  burden,  it  was 
also  very  slightly  organised  ;  in  consequence  the  mass 
of  the  population  was  uneducated,  and  each  locality 
was  liable  to  occasional  decimation  by  pestilence  or 
famine,  a  state  of  things  with  which,  in  India  and 
Russia,  Government  organisation  is  even  to-day  only 
beginning  to  be  able  to  cope. 

On  the  other  hand,  extreme  poverty  as  a  state  was 
practically  unknown  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  under  the 
three-field  system,  as  under  villeinage  before  it,  there 
were  few  individuals  and  no  great  class  living  in  con- 
tinual fear  of  want  of  food,  clothes  and  shelter  of  their 
own.  The  average  villager  had  certain  rights  of 
pasturage — by  custom  if  not  by  law — on  the  "  com- 
mon "  land,  and  a  large  proportion  still  cultivated 
arable  "  strips,"  the  strips  possibly,  though  not  cer- 
tainly, being  a  relic  of  village  organisations  ^  older  than 
feudalism,  the  land  being  divided  into  strips  so  that 
no  one  man  should  obtain  all  the  best  soil.  Again, 
there  was  less  marked  division  between  employer  and 
employed  and  more  hope  for  the  wage-earner  of  raising 
himself  to  independence.  The  servant,  apprentice, 
"  journeyman,"  or  farmhand,  employed  together  with 
^  See  Cecil  Smith  :   British  History,  pp.  26-31,  etc. 
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the  employer's  family,  might  always  hope  to  rise  to  a 
position  of  trust  in  that  family,  and  possibly  end  by 
becoming  his  employer's  son-in-law !  The  woollen 
industry,  for  example,  was  largely  carried  on  either 
by  small  farmers  who  employed  one  or  two  hands  out- 
side their  own  family,  and  had  an  intimate  personal 
knowledge  of  the  employed — who  fed  with  the  family — 
or  in  the  peasants'  own  homes. 

Enclosures,  scientific  methods  and  machinery  altered 
all  that.  Of  course,  there  had  been  enclosures  before 
the  eighteenth  century  ;  the  economic  problems,  which 
vexed  England  during  Tudor  days  and  led  to  Elizabeth's 
Poor  Laws,  were  partly  the  result  of  enclosures  and  the 
conversion  of  arable  into  pasture  lands  in  parts  of 
South-Eastern  England.  Again,  as  early  as  the 
Peasants'  Revolt,  we  find  friction  between  employers 
and  employed  in  the  shape  of  jealousy  between  mem- 
bers of  the  Guilds  ^  and  the  unprivileged  non-members, 
and  also  between  the  masters,  or  superior  members, 
and  the  journeymen  and  apprentices,  the  inferiors. 
But  the  introduction  of  machinery  on  a  large  scale, 
the  result  of  the  inventions  of  Hargreaves,  Arkwright, 
etc.,  and  the  enclosure  of  land,  including  large  portions 
of  the  "  common  "  lands,  over  which  generally  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor  had  technical  rights,  throughout  the 
country,  the  result  of  the  improved  agricultural 
methods  introduced  by  a  succession  of  reformers  from 
"  Turnip  "  Townshend  to  Arthur  Young  and  Coke 
of  Norfolk,  accentuated  the  contrast.     Only  a  capitalist 

^  See  Cecil  Smith  :   British  History,  pp.  133-137,  etc. 
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or  company  can  afford  to  set  up  the  mechanical  plant 
necessary  for  a  modern  industry,  or  to  carry  on  modern 
methods  of  agriculture  ;  the  "  small  man  "  can  only 
be  revived  on  the  land  to-day  by  means  of  co-operative 
transport  and  Government  aid,  and  agricultural  pro- 
gress in  England  was  too  rapid  and  one-sided  for  the 
evolution  of  such  a  scheme.  Germany  and  other 
European  nations  afterwards  profited  by  the  mistakes 
of  pioneer-England.  The  unemployment  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  machinery  and  new  methods  was 
temporary.  Cheap  production  led  to  greater  demand, 
and  thus  there  was  more,  instead  of  less,  work  to  be 
done,  but  it  was  work  of  a  different  kind.  The  agricul- 
tural labourer  became  an  underpaid  wage-earner,  with 
no  hope  of  betterment,  while  the  industrial  workers 
collected  together  near  the  scene  of  their  labours  and 
formed  a  new  slum  population.  Thus,  while  wealth  and 
population  grew  enormously,  poverty  more  than  kept 
pace.  Distribution  became  still  more  unequal  during 
the  trade-boom,  produced  by  our  security  and  mastery 
of  the  sea  during  the  Napoleonic  war.  Cobdenite 
"  Free  Trade  "  and  opposition  to  collective  bargaining^ 
based  entirely  upon  the  Manchester  ideal  of  cheap 
labour  in  order  that  manufacturers  might  "  buy  in  the 
cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market,"  increased  the 
evil,  although,  fortunately  for  the  workmen,  in  reply 
to  the  Whig  Free  Traders'  attack  upon  the  land  interest, 
the  landed  Tories  retaliated  on  the  Whig  merchants 
by  promoting  factory  acts  and  Trade  Unionism. 
The  sad  truth  is  that,  left  to  Nature,  every  advance 
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in  mechanical  and  administrative  methods  of  agricul- 
ture and  industry  increases  the  difference  between 
rich  and  poor,  and  between  the  skilled  few  and  the 
average  many.  Only  the  rich  and  the  skilled  can  profit 
by  new  methods  and  new  inventions.  For  a  long  time, 
also,  no  attempt  was  made  to  deal  with  the  periodic 
unemployment  of  the  surplus  labour  population,  which 
is  necessary  in  an  industrialised  State  in  order  to  cope 
with  trade  "  booms." 

It  is  possible  to  urge  that  our  "  civilisation  "  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  so  far  as  we  make  some  attempt  to  give 
our  masses  some  chance  of  becoming  good  citizens, 
but  from  an  economic  point  of  view  we  are  probably 
inferior  to  our  ancestors  of  the  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  possibly  even  to  our  feudal 
forebears.  The  main  point  in  our  favour  is  that  we 
deal,  or  attempt  to  deal,  with  greater  masses  of 
population.  * 

Improved  methods  of  transport,  communication  and 
warfare,  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  "  civilising  "  in- 
fluence, if  we  believe  that  the  good  done  by  the  con- 
sequent spread  of  European  influence  has  more  than 
counteracted  the  evil  side.  Such  mechanical  inven- 
tions as  submarines  and  aeroplanes,  necessary  to  all 
in  self-defence  if  possessed  by  any,  bear  no  relation 
whatever  to  civilisation,  unless  they  can  be  said  to 

^  See  chapter  on  "  The  effects  of  false  Humanitarianism  on 
Social  Reform,"  especially  the  portion  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  population. 
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restrain  every  State  from  unnecessary  war  through 
doubt  as  to  the  consequence.  For  an  unnecessary 
war  is  opposed  to  the  interests  of  national  life  and, 
therefore,  to  civilisation,  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
though  a  war  for  national  purposes  is  the  very  test 
and  proof  of  good  citizenship.  "  Humanity  "  has  its 
part  in  "  civilisation,"  but  is  not  synonymous  with  it  ; 
in  fact  it  may  be  opposed  to  good  citizenship. 

Our  mechanical  civilisation  has  had  its  effects  upon 
our  national  government  and  education.  Govern- 
ments cannot  ignore  the  change  from  a  small,  scattered 
population  to  an  enormous  population,  grouped  in 
great  masses  and  possessing  every  facility  of  communi- 
cation. Government  alternately  by  Tory  landlords 
and  Cobdenite  merchants  could  not  endure  for  long 
amid  the  new  conditions.  We  "  progressed,"  but  it 
was  progress  on  two  lame  legs,  compulsory  education 
and  a  democratic  franchise.  We  argue  elsewhere  upon 
the  merits  and  drav/backs  respectively  of  "  practical  " 
and  "  literary  "  education^  for  different  classes.  Here 
we  need  only  sum  up  the  present  condition.  The  mass 
of  our  population,  after  a  generation  of  free  "  culture," 
is  probably  inferior  to  their  fathers  in  practical  and 
technical  ability,  certainly  inferior  to  their  ancestors 
of  the  apprenticeship  system  days.  As  to  the  attempi 
to  produce  a  cultured  population,  that  has  proved  an 
absolute  failure.  As  an  ideal  it  is  probably  undesir- 
able, as  a  policy  it  is  quite  impracticable,  except  upon 

^  See  chapter  on  "Catch-phrase  and  Prejudice"  and 
"  Credo." 
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the  slave  basis  which  underlay  Athenian  culture.  The 
bulk  of  our  "  working-class  "  boys  and  girls  learn 
nothing  of  discipline  at  our  elementary  schools, 
nothing  of  patriotism  and  national  history,  nothing  of 
practical  utility  for  their  working  life.  They  learn  to 
read  and  write — badl}^  At  the  old  Church  schools  they 
used  to  acquire  a  sense  of  duty  and  disciplined  habits  ; 
in  the  modem  school  they  are  not  allowed  to  stand  up, 
as  a  sign  of  respect  to  their  elders  and  betters,  and  are 
fortunate  if  they  escape  the  blasphemous,  anti-patriotic 
lies  of  the  "  Socialist  Sunday-Schools."  The  ability 
to  read  and  write  is  useful  and  sometimes  necessary  in 
modem  conditions  of  employment.  Unfortunately  it 
also  enables  them  to  read  the  type  of  "  fiction  "  which 
glorifies  crime  and  the  type  of  newspaper  which  deals 
entirely  with  non-essentials  and  superficialities  at  the 
best  and  incites  to  futile  or  harmful  discontent  at  the 
worst.  It  has  been  said  that  every  class  of  newspaper 
errs  on  the  side  of  underestimating  the  intelligence 
and  attempting  to  degrade  the  interests  of  its  particular 
class  of  readers.  For  example,  in  99  cases  out  of  100, 
a  man  who  pays  one  penny  for  his  daily  paper  is 
interested  in  'Varsity  and  amateur  sport  rather  than 
in  professional  "  Soccer."  Yet  one  can  count  on  one's 
hands  the  papers — e.g.,  Sunday  Times,  Observer, 
Times,  and  occasionally  "  Old  Blue,"  or  Major 
Philip  Trevor  in  the  Telegraph,  and  Mr.  Guy  Nichalls 
in  the  Post — in  which  one  can  get  a  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  gentlemen's  sport.  The  "  Halfpenny  Press" 
deals  entirely  with  non-essentials  ;  the  number  of  eggs 
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and  oranges  eaten  during  training,  and  the  footer 
back's  method  of  parting  his  hair  !  Practical  educa- 
tion, improved  journahsm,  the  Boy  Scouts'  movement, 
etc.,  may  increase  our  civilisation  in  the  future.  At 
present  it  cannot  be  said  that  public  education  has 
produced  better  men,  better  workers  or  better  citizens. 
Take,  again,  the  development  of  our  Government. 
An  Oxford  examiner  recently  asked  the  pertinent 
question — "  Can  it  be  said  that  any  system  of  Repre- 
sentative Government  stands  as  the  ultimate  product 
of  civilisation  ?  "  It  certainly  cannot  be  said  of  our 
Party-Bureaucratic  system.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  growth  of  Cabinet  Government  was  opposed 
by  the  Whigs  in  the  Act  of  Settlement  ^  (1701),  as  being 
likely  to  lead  to  a  revival  of  the  Royal  power,  the  King 
influencing  the  ministers  and  the  ministers  influencing 
Parliament.  When  the  accession  of  the  Hanoverians 
necessitated  a  permanent  Whig  monopoly,  Whig  op- 
position to  the  Cabinet  system  ceased  !  Tories,  such 
as  Bolingbroke,  now  attacked  the  system,  as  being 
inimical  to  national  as  opposed  to  party  ends  and  as 
promoting  bribery  and  corruption.  When  George  III 
reintroduced  the  Tories  to  power,  both  sides  gave  up 
attacking  the  system  and  settled  down  to  fighting  each 
other  for  the  control  of  it.  What  has  been  the  result  ? 
The  King's  power  has  decayed  and  direct  bribery  has 
ceased.  But  new  dangers  have  arisen.  The  electors 
are  managed  by  means  of  indirect  bribery  in  the  shape 

1  See  Cecil  Smith  :   British  History,  pp.  306,  334,  339,  346, 
350,  352,  358,  370,  etc. 
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of  promises  ;  the  Cabinet  controls  both  Crown  and 
Parliament.  The  destruction  of  the  powers  of  the 
Second  Chamber  and  the  establishment  of  a  financial 
control  over  the  Commoners,  as  a  result  of  which 
"  independent  "  members  tend  to  disappear,  accen- 
tuated this  danger.  Our  present  system,  if  no  worse, 
is  certainly  no  better  than  any  other  bureaucratic 
system,  past  or  present. 

Our  civilisation  possibly  contains  within  itself  the 
germs  of  better  things.  At  present  we  cannot  point, 
to  any  proof  of  advance  on  other  systems,  at  any  rate, 
from  an  intensive  standpoint.  Probably  in  this  respect 
as  in  others,  Imperialism  is  our  one  claim  to  merit. 
Our  age  may  be  described  in  years  to  come  as  the  period 
of  greater  material  comfort  for  those  who  could  afford 
to  pay  for  it,  and  of  the  spread  of  law  and  order  and  a 
uniform  system  of  administration  over  a  larger  portion 
of  the  globe  than  was  affected  by  any  one  earlier  system 
of  civilisation. 

And  what  of  "  Decadence  "  ?  May  we  plagiarise 
from  Aristotle  and  say  that  "  civilisation,"  from  the 
point  of  view  of  individual  and  national  character,  lies 
between  brutality  and  softness.  "  Decadence,"  then, 
means  a  falling  away  from  civilisation  into  the  extreme 
of  softness — though,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  some  of 
our  American  contemporaries  manage  to  be  decadent 
without  ever  passing  through  the  stage  of  civiHsation  ! 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  evil  side  of  national 
education,  but  the  evil  is  not  irremediable  and  is  not  a 
sign  of  decadence  from  a  higher  standard  so  much  as 
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the  failure  to  attain  a  new  standard.  We  have  also 
alluded  to  Feminism  and  Industrial  Unrest,  and  their 
effects  on  the  "  New  Man."  But  here,  again,  "  New 
Men  "  and  "  New  Women  "  are  in  a  minority,  while 
Industrial  Unrest  has  its  good  as  well  as  its  bad  side 
and,  we  hope,  is  only  a  temporary  stage  leading  to 
something  better.  The  new  position  of  the  ordinary 
woman — not  the  "  New  Woman  " — and  the  consequent 
new  relations  of  the  sexes  may  produce  good.  But 
there  are  pitfalls.  A  believer  in  Coeducation  said,  the 
other  da}^  that  through  Coeducation  the  man  acquired 
some  of  woman's  attributes  and  the  woman  some  of 
man's.  Now  is  not  that  the  very  thing  which  we  should 
avoid  ?  We  do  not  so  much  fear  a  growth  of  im- 
morality as  a  decline  of  mutual  attraction,  owing  to 
the  elimination  of  romantic  mystery,  and  that  would 
militate  against  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of 
our  population. 

Again,  woman,  as  an  admirer  and  critic,  has  always 
acted  as  a  tonic  on  man.  Woman,  as  a  companion, 
might  act  as  a  sedative  drug.  The  adept  at  "  mixed  " 
hockey  and  Badmington  might,  in  a  future  generation, 
gain  more  kudos  than  the  rowing  blue,  the  horseman 
and  the  rifle-shot.  That  would  be  pernicious,  and 
could  only  be  remedied  by  boys  and  men  themselves 
by  a  judicious  revival  of  "  ragging  "  and  "  bullying.'' 
Our  "  humanitarians  "  can  never  see  that  judicious 
"  ragging  "  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  eliminate  un- 
desirables and  preserve  esprit  de  corps  in  regiments 
and  colleges,  which  are  like  clubs  without  the  right  of 
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"  Blackballing."  The  manly  pleasures  of  all  races, 
and  especially  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  are  concerned 
with  three  things :  the  chase,  the  water  and  the  ball. 
The  substitution  of  softer  amusements  would  tend  to 
produce  better  drawing-room  ornaments  but  inferior 
men. 

A  growing  impatience  of  discipline  for  public  pur- 
poses would  be  the  worst  sign  of  national  decadence. 
But,  though  that  impatience  exists  to  a  perilous  extent, 
is  it  growing  ?  Our  "  lower  "  classes  have  never  un- 
dergone general  discipline,  and  our  "  upper  "  classes, 
although  more  luxurious  in  their  schooldays,  are  pro- 
bably not  inferior  physically  to  their  fathers.  After  all, 
compulsory  games  at  public  schools  are  an  innovation 
of  the  last  two  generations,  'Varsity  sport  is  more 
universal  than  forty  years  ago,  cadet  corps  are  quite 
new,  the  Territorials  are  better  supported  than  the  old 
Volunteers,  and  the  idea  of  compulsory  training  has 
made  more  headway  than  would  have  seemed  possible 
twenty  years  ago.  (Of  course,  an  efficient  Govern- 
ment would  have  introduced  compulsory  training, 
Federation  and  Imperial  Preference  in  1900.) 

The  most  convincing  sign  of  "  decadence  "  in  Eng- 
land is  our  modem  loss  of  self-confidence,  as  contrasted 
with  the  old  John  Bull  insularity.  We  allow  Celts  and 
Jews  to  govern  us.  Our  finances  are  largely  in  the 
hands  of  cosmopolitans,  whose  interests  might  at  any 
time  run  counter  to  those  of  the  nation.  We  dwell  on 
every  athletic  defeat.  A  typical  instance  may  be 
found  in  the  history  of  rowing  during  the  last  few  years. 

9— (2021) 
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Until  1906  English  amateur  rowing,  based  on  the 
"  orthodox  "  Eton  and  Oxford  methods  of  Dr.  Warre, 
had  proved  invincible ;  Belgians  and  Americans  were 
invariably  beaten,  and  beaten  handsomely.  In  1906 
our  rowing  was  poor.  A  Cambridge  crew,  rowing  in 
"  sculling  "  style — i.e.,  using  the  leg  muscles,  but  mak- 
ing very  little  use  of  their  weight  and  lacking  rhythm 
— beat  Oxford,  where  the  "  orthodox  "  style  was 
attempted,  but  had  degenerated  into  the  use  of  weight 
without  leg  muscles.  At  Henley  there  was  no  Leander 
crew,  and  the  Belgians  beat  a  collection  of  indifferent 
clubs  and  colleges.  In  1907  the  Belgians  again  beat 
us ;  this  time  their  opponents  were  a  Cambridge 
Leander  crew,  whose  style  was  no  more  English  than 
that  of  their  opponents.  In  1908,  at  the  Olympic 
Regatta,  our  Leander  crew  of  Oxford  veterans  and  our 
Magdalen  Oxford  IV  carried  all  before  them  ;  only  one 
foreign  crew  even  appeared  in  a  final.  It  was  proved 
that  English  crews,  rowing  in  "  orthodox  "  English 
style,  legs  and  bodies  combined,  could  row  nearly  as 
fast  a  stroke  and  move  faster,  besides  looking  nicer, 
than  any  English  or  foreign  crew  rowing  in  foreign 
style ;  the  only  English  crew  to  lose  to  foreigners 
was  an  "  unorthodox  "  Cambridge  combination.  Yet 
we  still  talk  of  the  "  decadence  "  of  EngHsh  rowing. 
We  overlook  the  facts  that  we  win  more  often  than  we 
lose,  and  that  our  men  are  less  specialists  and  more 
all-round  sportsmen  than  foreign  competitors ;  what 
foreigner  ever  enters  for  eights,  fours,  pairs  and  sculls 
at  the  same  regatta  ?     Most  important  of  all,  we  ignore 
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the  undoubted  fact  that,  although  our  champions  are 
naturally  defeated  from  time  to  time,  yet  at  every 
branch  of  amateur  sport — in  spite  of  our  crowds  of 
mere  spectators — we  can  produce  a  greater  number 
of  good  crews,  elevens,  fifteens,  etc.,  than  any  of  our 
rivals.  In  the  case  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  this 
is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  call  made  by  Conscription 
on  their  young  men.  But  in  America,  with  no  con- 
scription, and  a  larger  population  than  our  own,  the 
general  standard  is  far  less  high  than  in  England.  The 
average  'Varsity  man  in  the  States  leaves  athletics 
to  specialists,  whom  we  would,  in  many  cases,  term 
professionals. 

We  undoubtedly  lack  proper  self-confidence.  But 
the  fact  that  this  diffidence  is  unwarranted  is  a  proof 
that  the  evil  is  not  very  far-reaching.  In  our  hearts 
we  still  expect  a  higher  standard  of  sportsmanship 
from  our  athletes,  more  honesty  and  efficiency  from 
our  administrators,  a  nobler  generosity  and  a  loftier 
sense  of  duty  and  discipline  from  our  sailors,  soldiers, 
policemen,  firemen,  etc.,  than  we  look  for  among 
foreigners.  If  we  are  to  suffer  shipwreck,  we  all  pray 
it  may  be  in  a  ship  manned  by  Englishmen.  Just  as 
France  has  recovered  from  the  decadence  manifested, 
in  early  Republican  days,  by  an  anti-national  revolt 
against  discipline  and  conscription,  so  we  may  hope  to 
recover  from  the  passing  and  less  dangerous  symptom 
of  diffidence. 

Our  "  civilisation  "  may  not  be  superior  to  past 
systems  ;   we  may  show  signs  of  "  decadence  "  ;   but, 
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on  the  other  hand,  we  are  probably  superior  in  these 
respects  to  our  contemporaries  and  are  still  capable 
of  better  things.  To  look  back  with  pride  is  good  for  a 
nation,  but  to  live  for  the  past  is  bad.  The  Spaniard 
is  handicapped  in  his  efforts  towards  a  revival  by  his 
sense  of  having  fallen  from  past  greatness.  The  hope 
of  Imperial  England  is  in  the  present  and  the  future. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

THE   COLOUR   PROBLEM   IN   THE   SOUTH   AFRICAN 
UNION 

It  has  been  prophesied  that  the  historian  of  the  future 
will  record  with  wonder  the  inability  of  the  statesmen 
of  to-day  to  understand  that  the  real  problem  which 
the  twentieth  century  had  to  decide  was  not  the 
question  of  social  and  economic  reforms,  nor  even 
the  international  relations  of  European  States,  but 
the  broader  racial  question  of  a  modus  vivendi  for  the 
white,  the  black,  the  yellow  and  the  brown  races  of 
mankind.  To  the  future  student  the  situation  in 
the  Far  East  will  far  outweigh  in  interest  the  situation 
in  East  London ;  his  investigations  will  be  concen- 
trated less  upon  the  rivalry  of  English  and  German 
in  the  North  Sea  than  upon  the  relations  of  brown 
men  and  white  in  India,  and  black  men  and  white  in 
Africa  and  the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union- 
South  Africa  will  present  to  our  hypothetical  student 
this  great  problem  in  perhaps  its  most  complex  form. 
In  the  South  African  Dominions  we  have  a  combination 
of  the  two  distinct  types  of  Anglo-Saxon  Empire  exist- 
ing together  and  modifying  each  other.  The  one  type 
is  exemplified  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia,  in  which  Anglo-Saxon  settlers 
have  occupied  waste  lands  where  the  natives  have  be- 
come a  negligible  quantity,  and  built  up  white  com- 
munities ;   the  second  type  is  found  in  India  or  Egypt, 
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where  the  Englishman  does  not  and  cannot  build  up 
an  Anglo-Saxon  State,  but  merely  governs  the  natives 
for  the  mutual  good,  as  we  claim,  of  both  races.  In 
South  Africa  we  find  growing  white  communities  side 
by  side  with  a  large  and  increasing  "  native  "  popula- 
tion— for  the  Bantu*  races  will  in  this  essay  be  termed 
"  Native,"  although  the  name  is  not,  of  course,  strictly 
appUcable.  Nor  can  a  parallel  for  this  situation  be 
found  elsewhere.  In  South  and  Central  America  the 
European  element  is  largely  merged  with  the  Indians 
in  a  mixed  race,  while  in  the  United  States  of  America 
the  black  race  is,  to  a  great  extent,  contained  within 
certain  localities  and  subject  to  the  regular  institutions 
of  the  State,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  arise 
mainly  from  the  circumstances  of  the  importation  and 
emancipation  of  the  slaves.  In  South  Africa,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  black  races  are  widely  distributed  and, 
except  in  parts  of  Cape  Colony,  are,  and  for  many  years 
must  be,  mainly  tribal  in  organisation.  Moreover,  two 
propositions  may  be  accepted  as  certain :  firstly,  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Dutch  race  will  never  allow 
themselves  to  be  merged  with  the  blacks  in  a  mixed 
race  such  as  the  Latin-Indian  races  of  South  America  ; 
secondly,  that  the  South  African  Government  will  not 

'  The  Indian  population  complicates  the  problem,  but  in 
all  probability  this  will  be  only  a  temporary  trouble,  at  any 
rate,  in  its  local  effects.  The  author  feels  that  South  African 
and  Indian  feeling  is  at  present  so  sensitive  that  Englishmen 
should  avoid  discussing  the  question  in  books  or  the  Press, 
though  our  Government  should  do  what  it  can  to  mediate 
and  reconcile  without  annoying. 
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prematurely  break  up  the  native  institutions  nor 
attempt  to  extend  to  the  blacks  an  equality  of  citizen- 
ship without  adequate  preparation.  The  native  prob- 
lem in  South  Africa  may,  in  its  broader  aspects,  be 
subdivided  into  the  following  questions — 

(1)  To  what  extent  can  South  Africa  become  a  white 
man's  land  ? 

(2)  Can  the  white  and  black  races  continue  to  live 
together  under  the  existing  conditions  ? 

(3)  What  will  happen  if  the  black  race  continues  to 
increase  at  its  present  rate  ? 

(4)  Is  the  Bantu  race  capable  of  development  along 
lines  approximating  to  the  conditions  of  European 
civilisation  ?  If  so,  how  can  this  development  be 
promoted  and  its  dangers  checked  ? 

From  the  point  of  view  of  practical  statesmanship 
these  questions  resolve  themselves  into  such  problems 
as  land  tenure,  marriage  laws,  political  organisation, 
religion,  education,  etc.,  but  before  a  satisfactory 
solution  can  be  found  for  these  latter  problems  it  is 
necessary  that  there  shall  be  conceived  some  general 
scheme  of  the  future  relation  of  the  races  and  of  the 
forms  of  development  which  are  desirable  and  possible 
for  the  Bantu.  Fortunately  for  the  Home  Govern- 
ment these  problems  must  now,  in  the  main,  be  solved 
by  South  Africa  through  its  own  Government.  The 
solution  at  which  South  Africa  arrives  will  be  of  im- 
portance not  merely  to  itself,  nor  even  to  the  Empire 
alone,  but  to  every  part  of  the  world  in  which  the 
colour  problem  must  be  faced. 
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The  present  situation  in  the  colonies  proper  may  be 
summarised  as  follows — 

In  the  Cape  Colony  the  white  population  numbers 
390,000,  the  coloured  900,000,  of  whom  over  three- 
fifths  are  Bantu.  The  same  laws  govern  white  men  and 
coloured,  with  the  exception  of  certain  especial  pro- 
visions for  the  Bantu — such  as  the  recognition  of  com- 
munal tenure  of  land,  the  toleration  of  polygamy,  the 
prohibition  of  liquor.  The  electoral  franchise  also  does 
not  make  colour  distinctions  :  there  is  the  same  educa- 
tional, residential  and  property  qualification  for  black 
men  as  for  white.  The  comparatively  large  white 
population  makes  it  possible  to  admit  duly  qualified 
blacks  as  electors  without — at  present — jeopardising 
the  predominance  of  the  white  vote,  and  for  many 
reasons  this  method  seems  superior  to  the  suggested 
alternative — a  certain  number  of  representatives  of 
the  blacks.  In  1903,  the  proportion  of  white  votes 
to  coloured  was  ten  to  one,  that  of  white  votes  to  Bantu 
twenty  to  one.  If  in  the  future  the  number  of  black 
voters  necessitates  a  change  it  will  probably  be  found 
best  not  to  alter  the  present  principle,  as  the  suggested 
change  would  create  a  black  "  party  "  which  might — 
like  the  Irish  party  in  the  British  Parliament — gain  a 
sinister  influence  by  turning  the  balance,  but  rather 
to  let  the  blacks  continue  to  vote  in  the  regular  divisions 
but  reduce  the  number  of  black  voters  by  some  system 
of  group-voting.  Of  course,  there  is  always  the  danger 
that  candidates  may  be  tempted  to  bid  for  the  black 
vote  by  unprincipled  means,  but  the  present  system 
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seems  to  diminish  the  danger  of  a  division  on  colour 
lines. 

In  the  Transvaal  the  Europeans  number  230,000, 
the  Bantu  750,000.  Only  white  men  vote,  except  in 
the  case  of  coloured  individuals  who  possess  all  the 
qualifications  and  are  especially  invited  to  vote :  this 
invitation  is  never  given.  The  same  rule  applies  in 
the  Orange  State.  In  Natal  the  preponderance  of  the 
Bantu  over  the  Europeans  is  far  greater,  amounting 
indeed  to  seventy-five  to  one.  Practically  all  of  these 
Bantus  are,  and  for  some  time  must  remain,  under 
tribal  organisation,  and  the  Europeans  are  therefore 
obliged,  in  self-defence,  to  keep  the  electoral  powers 
in  their  own  hands.  No  Bantu  may  vote  unless,  in 
addition  to  complying  with  all  the  ordinary  requisites 
for  electors,  he  has  lived,  by  his  own  desire,  for  seven 
years  exempt  from  tribal  and  under  Colonial  law,  and 
is  approved  by  the  Governor.  At  present  this  means 
practically  that  no  Bantu  obtains  the  vote :  for  in- 
stance, in  1903  the  voters  included  18,680  Europeans, 
154  Indians,  7  Griquas  and  3  Bantu.  Thus  in  the 
Cape  alone  have  the  Bantu  direct  political  power. 
If  all  the  Bantu  adult  males  were  qualified  the  black 
vote  in  the  Cape  would  spring  from  6,000  to  250,000, 
but  this  is  inconceivable  for  many  generations,  and 
when,  if  ever,  it  happens,  the  necessity  of  preserving 
an  artificial  white  predominance  will  be  settled  in 
accordance  with  the  development  of  the  Bantu  in  the 
interim.  The  other  States  of  the  Union  are  faced  by  a 
dilemma  :  the  black  population  ought  to  be  represented 
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both  in  their  own  interests  and  to  attach  them  to 
their  States :  on  the  other  hand,  the  white  predomin- 
ance must  be  preserved.  The  Commissioners  of  South 
Africa  recommended  a  change  of  system,  and  suggested 
that  the  natives  should  vote  separately  for  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  representatives  and  should  not  interfere  with 
the  white  electorate.  It  was  hoped  that  union  would 
be  preceded  by  the  adoption  of  some  such  universal 
system.  The  Cape,  however,  cannot  agree  to  any 
such  scheme  :  its  representatives  point  out  that  the 
removal  of  the  danger  of  undue  native  interest  in  local 
elections  would  be  gained  at  the  cost  of  creating  the 
greater  evil  that  would  result  from  a  black  party  which 
might  unduly  influence  the  balance  of  parties.  The 
Union  Constitutional  Law  has,  therefore,  allowed  the 
question  to  remain  in  its  present  state,  and  has  added 
that  no  change  in  the  present  constitutional  status 
of  the  natives  shall  be  made  unless  cairied  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature 
sitting  and  voting  together.  Possibly  some  scheme  of 
the  character  suggested  by  the  Commissioners  may  be 
provisionally  adopted  by  the  local  governments,  but 
the  final  solution  of  this  question  depends  entirely 
upon  the  development  of  the  Bantu.  Possibly  the  vote 
may  be  found  an  efficacious  instrument  for  promoting 
development  along  the  required  lines.  Meanwhile, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  natives  meet  their 
special  magistrates  in  councils  similar  to  those  that 
formed  a  part  of  all  normal  Bantu  constitutions,  and 
even  survived  in  an  empty  form  under  the  despotisms 
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of  the  Zulu,  Matabele  and  Swazi  autocracies.  It  must 
also  be  noted  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Bantu  are 
still  in  a  condition  of  mind  to  which  the  personal 
element  appeals  far  more  strongly  than  abstract  rights. 
The  Great  White  King,  the  High  Commissioner,  or 
Paramount  Chief,  the  Magistrate,  Chief,  Headman, 
Kraalman,  and  the  Head  of  the  Family,  are  more 
intelligible  than  Assemblies  and  Electoral  Rights. 

This  question  of  the  Franchise  brings  us  to  the  funda- 
mental question  which  underlies  all  others — are  the 
Bantu  capable  of  development  ?  If  the  Bantu  were 
a  pure  Negro  race  we  would  be  forced  to  the  unwelcome 
conclusion  that,  humanly  speaking,  they  were  not 
capable  of  development,  except  by  the  slow  process  of 
natural  evolution,  which  works  too  slowly  to  be  taken 
into  account  by  politicians.  The  Negro,  although  no 
doubt  subject  to  the  process  of  evolution,  has  made 
no  appreciable  advance  since  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs. 
His  hardy  body,  small  brain,  pliant  character  and  abil- 
ity to  exist  when  brought  into  contact  with  civilisation, 
and  even,  in  individual  cases,  to  conform  to  some  of 
its  outward  forms,  almost  incline  one  to  thinlc  that  the 
Negro  is  really  "  by  nature  a  slave."  There  is  no 
example  of  a  Negro  population  in  the  mass  assimilating 
civilisation,  and  scientists  tell  us  that  the  physical 
conformation  of  the  Negro's  brain  fully  accounts  for 
this. 

Thus  the  native  problem  in  South  Africa  is  in  part  a 
question  of  physics.  Is  the  Negro  blood  in  the  Bantu 
sufficient  to  justify  the  rather  pessimistic  view  which 
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is  held  by  the  majority  of  Dutch  colonists,  or  is  there 
sufficient  Semitic  blood  in  his  veins  to  enable  him  to 
overcome  the  drawbacks  both  of  Negro  blood  and 
historic  environment  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  Bantu  individuals 
have  given  proof  of  very  considerable  qualities  of  mind 
and  character  ;  Moshesh,  for  instance,  as  an  organiser 
and,  in  a  rudimentary  way,  a  statesman  and  diploma- 
tist ;  Tshaka,  Moselekatse  and  Cety\vayo  as  military 
organisers  and  leaders  of  men.  Moreover,  the  Mission- 
ary Institutions  can  point  to  many  individuals  who 
have  assimilated  Christianity  and  civilisation,  espe- 
cially since  the  substitution  of  a  practical  education  in 
industrial  subjects  and  medical  knowledge  for  literary 
education.  Again,  the  history  of  the  Zulus  and  the 
Matabele  is  sufficient  evidence,  not  merely  of  the  physi- 
cal courage  of  the  Bantu,  but  also  of  their  capacity  for 
obedience  and  organisation.  The  Kosas  possessed  these 
latter  qualities  to  a  degree  which  enabled  them  to 
mature  in  secrecy  a  far-reaching  scheme.  Among  the 
Mashonas,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  habits  of  industry 
and  some  agricultural  skill.  In  the  tribal  organisation 
of  the  Bantu,  their  concentration  in  Kraals,  their 
communal  customs,  their  tribal  councils,  we  find  the 
rudiments  of  a  political  and  social  instinct  and  of  the 
recognition  of  legal  authority.  All  Bantu  tribes  possess 
the  instinct  of  hospitality  and  of  domesticity :  this 
latter  instinct  ought  to  imply  the  capacity  for  settling. 
Their  families  are  patriarchal  in  character,  and  the  fact 
that  the  women  do  most  of  the  outdoor  work — and 
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therefore  neglect  their  homes — is,  after  all,  a  character- 
istic common  to  all  races  in  a  certain  stage  of  develop- 
ment. From  these  data  the  optimist  can  argue  that 
the  Bantu  are  not  very  far  removed  in  political  evolu- 
tion from  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
that  development  will  come  so  long  as  the  two  extremes 
— despondency  and  over-sanguine  haste — are  avoided. 
There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  picture. 
Bantu  leaders,  such  as  Moshesh  and  Tshaka,  seem  to 
have  stood  out  from  their  people,  and  not  to  have 
raised  the  general  level.  Native  obedience  and  organi- 
sation seem  to  have  rested  on  a  basis  of  servility  and 
superstition  rather  than  of  intelligent  participation. 
The  personal  element  is  always  more  prominent  than 
it  should  be  among  a  race  with  any  strength  of  char- 
acter. Even  the  missionaries  and  the  educational  and 
medical  institutions  which  have  tried  to  fight  down 
superstition  have  never  influenced  natives  in  the  mass 
but  only  individuals  who  have  been  wholly  removed 
from  tribal  environments,  and  even  of  these  only  a 
small  proportion  have  been  able  to  maintain  their  im- 
provement after  returning  to  their  people.  The  only 
tribes  who  show  any  capacity  for  sustained  labour  are 
the  soft  tribes  who,  but  for  our  intervention,  would 
have  succumbed  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The 
treachery  and  ingratitude  of  the  Mashonas  towards  us 
in  the  second  Matabele  war  show  that  they  possess  the 
vices  and  merely  lack  the  virtues  of  warlike  savages. 
History  seems  to  prove  that  nations  are  not  formed 
from  people  who  possess  the  virtues  of  peace  before 
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those  of  war.  The  process  of  nation-making  is  a  pro- 
cess of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  the  military 
virtues  are  the  first  requisite  of  a  people  which  is  ever 
to  gain  success.  The  political  scientist  would  prefer 
the  Zulus  and  Matabele  as  raw  material  before  the 
Mashonas.  Unfortunately,  the  harder  tribes  show 
absolutely  no  signs  of  acquiring  habits  of  industry. 

Such  is  the  case  for  the  pessimist.  He  may  add  that 
Christianity  makes  but  little  appeal  to  these  tribes 
and,  in  fact,  that  the  Christian  virtues  are  distasteful 
to  them :  that  to  people  in  that  state  of  evolution  the 
appeal  of  Mohammedanism  is  more  intelligible  and 
would,  at  any  rate,  introduce  a  morality  superior  to 
that  of  Paganism.  Neither  our  conscience,  however, 
nor  political  expediency  would  allow  us  to  accept  this 
argument.  After  all,  the  Teutons  possessed  exactly 
similar  virtues  and,  according  to  Tacitus,  an  equal 
dislike  of  sustained  effort  before  their  conversion  to 
Christianity.  If  the  Bantu  have  less  strongly-formed 
characters  than  our  ancestors  we  must  expect  very 
slow  progress,  but  must  not  relax  our  efforts.  These 
efforts  must  be  directed  along  the  lines  recommended 
by  the  Commissioners  and  the  chief  practical  problems 
to  be  faced  are  those  of  religion,  education,  marriage 
and  morality,  land  tenure,  labour  and  political  organi- 
sation. The  great  need  which  underlies  these  prob- 
lems, and  by  which  alone  we  can  cope  with  the  danger 
arising  from  the  increase  in  number  of  the  Bantu  is  the 
impression  upon  the  natives  of  the  idea  of  self-support. 
We   must   aim   at    the   eventual   abolition    of  tribal 
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organisation,  communal  tenure  and  polygamy,  but  these 
are  aspirations  for  the  distant  future.  For  the  present 
tribal  organisation  is  the  only  alternative  to  anarchy 
and  must  be  accepted  and  used.  The  present  system 
which  aims  at  collaboration  between  magistrates, 
native  chiefs  and  native  councils,  is  absolutely  sound. 
In  Natal  the  Paramount  Chief  is  the  Governor,  in  the 
Transvaal  and  parts  of  the  Cape  and  Orange  Colonies 
the  High  Commissioner,  in  Rhodesia  the  Administrator. 
In  the  Protectorates  the  High  Commissioner  legislates 
while  the  administration  is  carried  on  by  Resident- 
Commissioners  presiding  over  councils  of  Headmen 
and  assisted  by  Chiefs.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
natives  should  thus  be  associated  with  the  Government, 
and  this  system,  to  some  extent,  solves  the  problem  of 
the  representation  of  tribal  natives.  Possibly  an 
advisory  council  on  native  affairs  might  be  useful.  In 
Natal  the  chiefs  still  have  minor  rights  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  but  probably  it  will  be  found  advisable, 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  to  remove  criminal  cases 
from  their  jurisdiction  to  that  of  trained  ofificials  who 
do  not  profit  by  fines.  The  experience  of  Natal  seems 
to  show  that  it  would  be  better  to  settle  criminal 
appeals  in  the  ordinary  Supreme  Court  rather  than  to 
set  up  a  rival  native  appeal  court.  In  civil  cases  in- 
telligent natives  should  act  as  assessors  in  local  courts, 
and  there  should  be  a  special  appeal  court  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Paramount  Chief.  Individual  natives 
should,  however,  be  encouraged  to  leave  their  tribes 
on  condition  that  they  are  self-supporting:    the  vote 
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may  possibly  prove  a  useful  inducement  to  this  end  if 
the  Natal  system  is  wisely  developed  and  votes  given 
to  natives  so  far  as  their  numbers  permit,  if  they  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  education,  property  and  character, 
and  live  under  non-tribal  conditions. 

The  compulsory  abolition  of  communal  tenure  is 
equally  impossible  and  undesirable.  The  problem  of 
Land  Tenure  is,  perhaps,  the  most  complicated  of  all 
native  questions.  Land  is  at  present  held  by  Bantu 
under  several  different  terms.  Firstly,  there  are  the 
Locations  and  Reserves.  In  Cape  Colony  land  already 
occupied  by  natives  was  secured  to  them  as  Locations, 
on  the  sole  condition  of  fealty :  land  on  which  Bantu 
immigrants  were  settled  after  its  annexation  was 
divided  into  Reserves.  In  Natal  the  Reserves  are 
either  under  the  administration  of  the  Natal  Native 
Trust  or  of  Mission  Trustees  who  always  include  the 
secretary  for  Native  Affairs.  Most  of  these  lands  are, 
of  course,  held  on  communal  tenure.  The  Ket  River 
Settlement  and  the  Glen  Grey  Act,  with  its  amend- 
ments, mark  the  initiation  by  the  Cape  Government 
of  a  policy  which  the  Commissioners  recommend — 
with  certain  stipulations — as  the  basis  for  a  gradual 
settlement  of  the  land  question.  Portions  of  the 
Reserves  were  granted  in  allotments  to  individual 
native  tenants  whose  tenures  depended  upon  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  loyalty,  "beneficial  occupation," 
payment  of  quit-rent ;  the  holdings  to  be  indivisible, 
inalienable,  except  by  leave  of  the  Government  or 
according  to  a  recognised  table  of  succession  endorsed 
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by  the  resident  magistrate  on  the  payment  of  2s.  6d., 
hereditable  by  primogeniture — according  to  Bantu 
custom  ; — they  can  be  resumed  if  necessary — e.g., 
under  the  Minerals  Act — on  payment  of  compensation 
to  the  holder  and  are  forfeited  for  disloyalty  or  stock- 
theft.  The  holders  are  not  considered  to  fulfil  the 
property  qualifications  necessary  for  the  franchise  in 
respect  of  these  lands. 

The  communal  lands  are  almost  invariably  held  on 
payment  of  a  hut-tax  as  quit-rent:  the  aid  of  the 
chiefs  is  utilised  in  collecting  this.  Some  of  the  Crown 
lands  are  sold  on  long  terms  of  payment.  The  ordinary 
method  on  which  the  natives  work  these  communal 
lands  is  typified  in  Basutoland  :  the  chiefs  allot  arable 
land,  pasture  is  held  in  common — a  system  very  similar 
to  that  of  England  and  Europe  before  the  enclosure 
of  estates.  The  Commissioners  strongly  advised  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  native  Reserves  should  be  finally 
settled,  and  no  new  Reserves  created. 

(In  Rhodesia  natives,  whether  on  reserved  or  un- 
reserved lands,  hold  on  payment  of  a  poU-tax,  but 
those  on  unreserved  land  may  be  removed  to  Reserves 
when  necessary.) 

Certain  lands,  both  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  may 
not  be  sold  to  natives,  and  the  Commissioners  insisted 
on  the  desirability  of  limiting  native  purchases  of  land 
in  all  European  areas  and  of  forbidding  any  communal 
or  tribal  purchase  in  those  areas.  This  principle  was 
accepted  by  the  Cape  representatives,  but  there  was 
some   opposition   in    Natal   to    the    idea    of   limiting 
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purchases  by  natives  who  give  up  polygamy  and  com- 
munism. Land,  it  is  sensibly  argued,  is  an  even  greater 
inducement  than  the  franchise  for  the  development  of 
individualism  and  monogamy. 

In  addition  to  these  tenures  there  are  native  land- 
holders on  private  estates.  Some  of  them  hold  in  the 
capacity  of  servants  with  permanent  work  on  the  land  : 
to  this  there  can  be  no  objections,  provided  that  their 
numbers  are  not  excessive,  their  tenure  is  secure  and 
they  comply  with  Government  regulations.  Others 
hold  on  payment  of  rent  to  the  owners  and  hut-tax 
to  the  Government.  The  most  unsatisfactory  form  of 
native  holding  is  that  of  the  "  Squatters,"  by  which 
term  is  meant  settlers  on  unreserved  lands  or  private 
estates  without  permanent  employment.  This  system 
entails  insecurity  of  tenure,  increases  the  difficulty  of 
Government  control  and  encourages  the  unsettled, 
sporadic  temperament  of  the  natives.  It  cannot  be 
abolished  immediately,  but  is  being  slowly  removed. 
The  Location  Act  of  Cape  Colony  set  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  squatters,  and  in  Natal  and  Rhodesia,  where 
the  evil  is  most  prominent,  the  suggestions  of  the 
Commission  are  put  into  force.  Government  registra- 
tion is  necessary,  and  tenancies  of  more  than  a  year 
must  be  properly  attested.  The  only  point  in  favour 
of  the  system  is  that  it  is  individualistic,  but  it  is  in- 
dividualism of  an  undesirable  type.  The  question  of 
urban  locations  must  be  treated  as  part  of  the  labour 
question. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  land  tenure  comes 
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the  question  of  Bantu  law.  Many  native  customs,  of 
course,  have  been  altogether  abolished  and  criminal 
cases  are  mostly  judged  according  to  Colonial  law. 
Firstly,  cases  affecting  Europeans  were  set  apart,  then 
customs,  such  as  the  barbarous  punishment  of  witch- 
craft, were  prohibited,  and  now  it  is  only  in  Natal  and 
the  Protectorates  that  chiefs  still  possess  minor  criminal 
jurisdiction.  In  civil  cases  the  Bantu  Customary  Law 
is  preserved  with  modifications,  but  its  administration 
is,  of  course,  guided  by  Europeans  in  the  manner 
already  described.  Communal  responsibility  is  no 
longer  recognised  in  cases  of  debt.  The  Bantu  custom 
of  primogeniture  is  retained  for  the  succession  to  lands 
held  by  individuals  if  the  holder  dies  intestate,  but  in 
the  Cape  full  testamentar}'-  rights  are  allowed :  Colonial 
law,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Roman-Dutch,  and  orders 
equal  division  of  intestate  land  among  the  children. 
In  Natal  natives  are  allowed  testamentary  rights  if 
they  hold  land  under  native  law,  but  primogeniture  is 
enforced  in  the  case  of  those  who  hold  in  European 
areas. 

The  marriage  laws  bring  us  to  the  difficult  question 
of  Polygamy  and  the  broader  problem  of  population. 
We  will  first  consider  some  of  the  broader  aspects  of 
this  question  of  population.  The  establishment  of  the 
Pax  Britannica  is  not  only  necessary  for  our  own 
security,  but  is  also  generally  considered  as  the  first 
step  towards  the  civilisation  of  the  subject  races. 
Although  it  is  true  that  the  normal  process  of  nation- 
making  is  a  state  of  war,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  in  South 
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Africa  this  struggle  for  survival  had  outgrown  its 
proper  bounds  and  made  civilisation  impossible.  But 
from  the  point  of  view  of  political  science  it  is  quite 
possible  that  we  have  introduced  the  opposite  extreme 
and,  although  we  are  bound  to  preserve,  if  possible, 
absolute  peace  among  the  natives,  yet  we  must  realise 
that  this  condition  of  affairs  has  its  serious  dangers. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  danger  that  the  natives 
may  lose  their  present  virtues  without  acquiring  new: 
they  may  degenerate  as  a  whole  into  one  of  the  soft 
nations,  such  as  the  Mashonas,  the  Bengalis  or  the 
Egyptians,  aU  of  whom  are  preserved  by  the  Pax 
Britannica  from  the  extinction  which  would  overtake 
their  type  in  Nature's  struggle  for  existence.  In 
South  Africa  this  danger  is  greatest.  Our  Indian 
army  enables  us  to  foster  the  virtues  of  the  harder 
races  of  India,  our  Egyptian  army  is  improving  a 
portion,  at  least,  of  the  Egyptian  populace,  but  in 
South  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  native  police 
and  the  occasional  use  of  native  auxiliaries,  we  are 
obliged  to  discourage  those  military  virtues  which  the 
better  natives  possess,  and  we  expect  them  to  acquire 
at  once  the  virtues  of  peace  and  industry — which  our 
own  warlike  ancestors  only  gained  slowly  while  retain- 
ing and  using  their  prowess  in  war.  It  would  be  pitiful 
if  the  descendants  of  Cetywayo's  Impis  became,  as  the 
result  of  "  civilisation,"  a  race  like  the  Romanised 
Britons  or  the  Parsees,  lacking  the  virtues  of  war  and 
possessing  only  the  vices  and  veneer  of  civilisation. 
This  danger   must   be  faced  when   we  consider  the 
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problems  of  labour  and  education.  The  other  danger 
must  be  treated  as  part  of  the  Marriage  question.  It  is 
the  danger  of  an  undue  increase  of  population  without 
a  proportionate  growth  of  the  capacity  for  self-support. 
The  old  checks  on  population — tribal  wars,  witch- 
findings  and  lack  of  medical  skill — were  altogether  too 
efficacious.  We  have  removed  them,  but  at  present 
have  not  found  a  substitute,  and  we  must  see  to  it  that 
sentimentalism  does  not  prevent  the  growth  of  the 
economic  check.  At  present  the  tribal  natives  can 
exist  according  to  their  standard  of  comfort  on  the 
produce  of  their  communal  lands  eked  out  by  wages 
for  occasional  labour.  But  if  their  numbers  continue 
to  increase  at  the  present  rate  the  time  will  come  when 
they  can  no  longer  support  themselves.  Already 
South  Africa  is  in  the  illogical  condition  of  possessing, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  population  which  threatens  to  be- 
come excessive,  and  on  the  other  a  paucity  of  labourers 
which  has  on  one  occasion  led  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Chinese.  There  are  only  two  remedies  for  this  situa- 
tion— the  gradual  introduction  of  industrial  habits  and 
the  improvements  of  the  marriage  laws  and  morality. 

Polygamy  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  existing  tribal 
institutions  in  which  there  is  no  place  for  unmarried 
women.  The  arbitrary  abolition  of  polygamy  would 
lead  to  immorality  and  disloyalty  and,  like  forced 
labour,  must  only  be  resorted  to  by  future  generations 
as  an  extreme  measure  if  the  policy  of  gradual  reform 
fails.  For  the  present  this  question  must  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  the  question  of  land  tenure.   Monogamy 
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and  individualism  must  be  encouraged  but  not 
enforced  unless  encouragement  fails.  It  is  largely  to 
the  missionaries  that  we  must  look  to  accomplish  this 
gradual  reform.  Polygamous  marriages  and  cattle- 
marriages — "  Lobolo  " — must  be  recognised  by  law, 
only  monogamous  marriages  being,  of  course,  cele- 
brated according  to  Christian  rites.  In  the  Cape  an 
inducement  is  held  out  to  Monogamy  by  placing 
the  property  of  the  couple  under  Colonial  instead 
of  native  law.  In  Natal,  where,  of  course,  the 
tribal  natives  are  in  a  more  overwhelming  majority, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  level  up  native  marriages  by 
refusing  any  differentiation  between  native  and  Chris- 
tian marriages  in  such  matters  as  property  and  divorce. 
The  worst  abuses  of  the  Lobolo  system — which  is  less 
universally  prevalent  since  the  ravages  of  Rinderpest — 
are  gradually  diminishing.  Slavery  is,  of  course,  illegal, 
and  the  wife  is  not  sold  into  the  absolute  possession 
of  her  husband  :  if  ill-used  she  may  return  to  her  father 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  lobolo,  while  if  she  mis- 
behaves the  husband  sends  her  back  and  retains  the 
lobolo. 

The  elevating  influences,  which  are  lighting  against 
Polygamy  are  assisted  by  the  fact  that  the  cessation 
of  tribal  wars  has  stopped  the  capture  of  women  and 
is  slowly  diminishing  the  excess  of  women  over  men. 
Monogamy,  of  course,  will  mean  a  decrease  in  women 
labour  in  the  fields,  and  this  will  bring  the  double 
benefit  of  increasing  male  labour  and  freeing  women 
for  domestic  work. 
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The  efforts  to  implant  industrial  habits  in  the  natives 
have  been  so  far  disappointing,  but  we  must  remember 
that  a  complete  change  of  habits  and  character  cannot 
be  brought  about  suddenly.  It  is  not  true  to  say  that 
the  natives  are  absolutely  lazy.  The  truth  is  that  in  the 
past  they  have  lived  and  procured  such  comforts  as 
they  wish  without  regular  labour.  They  have  not  yet 
fully  emerged  from  the  pastoral  stage :  their  food  is 
mainly  meat,  milk  and  native  cheese,  but  they  grow 
and  use  a  certain  amount  of  maize  and  live  in  settled 
kraals.  Their  means  of  livelihood  were  increased  in  the 
past  by  the  proceeds  of  war ;  an  occasional  spell  of 
work  of  from  three  to  six  months  has  now  taken  the 
place  of  war.  But  they  do  not  yet  realise  that  increas- 
ing population  necessitates  increased  productiveness 
and,  therefore,  more  regular  work.  At  present  the 
communal  natives  do  not  feel  the  stress  of  increasing 
population  except  in  hard  times  :  they,  therefore,  only 
leave  their  kraals  to  work  if  their  crops  fail,  their  cattle 
get  diseased,  or  the  hut-tax  falls  due.  It  is  calculated 
roughly  that  less  than  half  the  unmarried  able-bodied 
men  are  available  at  present  in  the  labour  market  and 
less  than  one-third  of  the  able-bodied  males  as  a  whole. 
If  these  conditions  could  be  altered  South  Africa  could 
be  developed  without  Asiatic  labour  and  the  Bantu 
population  would  be,  at  least  economically,  a  source 
of  strength.  A  sentimental  policy  might  make  them 
an  economic  burden.  The  plan  of  enforcing  a  labour 
tax  was  tried  without  much  success  by  the  Boers  of 
the  first  Republic.     There  are  several  objections  to  the 
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introduction  of  this  policy  on  a  universal  scale.     In 
the  first  place,  forced  labour  has  an  ugly  sound  to  many 
English  ears.     Secondly,  it  could  only  be  enforced  at 
the  cost  of  much  bloodshed.     Thirdly,  the  use  of  force 
might  retard  the  progress  of  the  natives.     It  will  only 
be  justifiable  to  enforce  labour,  monogamy  and  morality 
if  the  present  efforts  to  foster  them  by  precept  and 
encouragement  fails,  and  if  the  natives  fail  to  advance 
out  of  their  present  tribal,  communal   condition.     A 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  introduction  of  money, 
and  in  this  respect  the  Rinderpest  has  been  a  blessing 
in  disguise.     Natives  who  temporarily  or  permanently 
leave  their  kraals  must  be  taught  to  value   money — a 
lesson  which  all  men  learn  very  easily — and  to  require 
a  higher  standard  of  comfort.     Native  savings  banks 
are  strongly  recommended  by  the  Commissioners.      In 
the  interests  of  good  order,  passes  for  travelling  are 
still  necessary,  but  they  must  be  free  of  cost  and  easily 
obtainable  by  natives  who  are  looking  for  work,  and 
not  merely  gratifying  their  natural  taste  for  vagrancy. 
Their  comfort  on  railways,  etc.,  should  be  scrupulously 
cared  for,  as  in  the  case  of  white  men,  in  accordance 
with  the  fares  they  pay,  and  although,  of  course,  white 
travellers    naturally    demand    that    there    should    be 
separate  native  carriages,  yet  the  distinctions  between 
first  and  third  class  passengers  should  be  observed  as 
with  white  men. 

An  even  more  important  point  is  the  provision  of 
native  locations  in  cities  and  industrial  centres.  If 
these  are  wanting  the  domestic  instincts  of  the  natives 
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— which  should  be  encouraged — militate  against  regular 
labour  since  their  families  are  left  behind  in  kraals. 
The  Commissioners  recommended  that  these  locations 
should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  local  authorities, 
but  there  should  be  a  definite  standard  of  comfort  and 
sanitation  enforced  by  Government  inspection. 

Until  permanent  native  locations  are  organised  in 
the  mining  districts  the  present  system  of  Compounds 
is  necessary.  The  disadvantages  of  the  Compound 
are  various.  Natives  do  not  settle  there,  but  look 
forward  to  returning  to  their  kraals  and,  therefore 
do  not  contemplate  permanent  labour.  There  is  no 
system  of  self-administration  in  the  Compounds,  the 
labourers  comprising,  of  course,  men  from  many  differ- 
ent tribes.  The  life  is  not  conducive  either  to  health 
or  morality.  The  Compound,  indeed,  lacks  the  good 
points  of  tribal  organisation,  but  does  not  prepare  the 
way  for  individualism  or  permanent  industrial  habits. 
The  establishment  of  permanent  locations  for  the 
labourers  and  their  families  would  do  away  with  these 
difficulties,  and  would  facilitate  the  appointment  of 
permanent  native  officials  to  help  in  administrative 
work  on  principles  similar  to  those  on  which  the  Pro- 
tectorates are  organised.  This  would,  among  other 
advantages,  promote  the  efforts  which  are  being  made 
— with  some  success — to  reduce  the  excessive  mortality 
and  disease  among  the  labourers.  The  permanent 
agricultural  labourers,  as  we  have  seen,  can  settle,  with 
their  families,  as  working  tenants  with  individualist 
tenures.     The  occasional  agricultural  labourers,  who 
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intend  to  return  to  the  kraal,  do  not  need  locations,  as 
they  are  naturally  dispersed,  and  are,  therefore,  in  a 
totally  different  position  to  that  of  the  coloured 
labourers  who  congregate  near  cities  and  mines.  The 
agricultural  labourers  ought  to  be  more  easily  amen- 
able to  civilising  influences  owing  to  their  comparative 
isolation. 

It  is  now  suggested  that  a  new  use  can  be  found  for 
native  labourers  in  the  sugar  industry  that  it  is  hoped 
to  found  in  districts  of  the  Transvaal  and  Natal  which 
possess  tropical  conditions  of  climate.  Up  to  the 
present  imported  labourers  have  been  used  in  the 
Natal  sugar -fields,  but  it  may  prove  that  the  Bantu 
are  suitable  for  the  work. 

The  taxation  of  tribal  natives  is  at  present  practically 
confined  to  the  hut-tax  or  poll-tax.  This  tax  might 
with  advantage  be  partially  remitted  if  the  head  of  the 
family  leaves  the  kraal  to  work.  The  ordinary  tax  is 
£1  per  annum.  As  their  standard  of  comfort  increases 
they  will  contribute  more  in  indirect  taxation.  Non- 
tribal  natives  should  be  subject  to  the  same  taxes  as 
Europeans,  and  their  condition  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  approximated  to  that  of  the  white  citizens.  It  may 
be  objected  that  non-tribal  natives  would  then  escape 
taxation.  This  would  only  be  the  case  until  their 
wealth  and  standard  of  comfort  increased,  and  mean- 
while it  would  be  an  additional  incentive  to  individual- 
ism and  permanent  labour.  European  spirituous 
liquor  should  be  prohibited  even  to  the  non-tribal 
natives  for  many  years  to  come.     Any  attempt  to  sell 
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liquor  or  offer  it  as  an  incentive  to  work  should  be — 
and  is — rigorously  punished.  The  Commissioners 
point  out  that  an  exception  may  be  made  in  the  case 
of  Kaffir  beer.  The  natives  are  used  to  it,  and  there- 
fore it  does  not  have  the  same  effect  as  European 
liquors.  Also  it  acts  as  a  corrective  to  scurvy  among 
a  people  whose  diet  is  mainly  meat.  It  should,  how- 
ever, only  be  allowed  for  home  consumption,  not  for 
sale :  the  proportion  of  spirits  contained  should  be 
limited  and  native  beer-parties  must  be  rigorously 
restrained  ! 

Education,  as  we  have  said,  should  be  in  part  religious 
and  industrial.  Its  chief  aim  must  be  to  form  char- 
acter. Medical  knowledge  and  aid  is  also  of  the  highest 
importance,  not  merely  for  the  native  health  and 
physique,  but  also  to  counteract  superstition.  It  is 
curious  that  more  attention  has  not  been  given  to 
Games  and  Sport.  Physical  development  forms  part 
of  the  curriculum  at  many  institutions  and  should  be 
universal,  but  games  would  be  of  even  greater  use. 
They  might,  to  some  extent,  take  the  place  of  war  and 
preserve  the  manly  virtues  of  the  race.  Pride  in 
physical  labour  should  also  be  vigorously  taught.  At 
present  the  natives  are  inclined  to  despise  labour — 
like  all  savages — but  it  might  be  made  more  palatable 
by  being  classed  with  games  as  a  necessary  part  of 
physical  prowess. 

Although  a  purely  literary  education  is  both  theo- 
retically unsuitable  for  semi-civilised  people  and,  in 
some  of  the  early  mission  schools,  proved  practically 
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barren  of  good  results,  yet  opportunity  should  be 
offered  for  such  instruction  as  may  help  the  cause  of 
Monogamy,  without  making  the  "  educated  "  native 
conceited  and  vicious,  as  education  is  sometimes  ac- 
cused of  doing.  Its  refusal  would  increase  the  influence 
of  the  pernicious  Ethiopian  movement,  and  might  drive 
natives  to  the  American  Negro  colleges,  where  they 
would  be  taught  a  lax  code  of  morality  and  a  political 
theory  based  on  and  aiming  at  racial  hatred.  The 
Ethiopian  movement  spread  rapidly  during  the  Trans- 
vaal war  and  was  partly  responsible  for  the  subsequent 
native  troubles.  The  re-union  of  the  white  races  in 
South  Africa  will,  if  combined  with  a  sensible  and  firm 
policy,  completely  check  it.  The  great  need  for  vigi- 
lance and  firmness  has  been  illustrated  as  lately  as 
September,  1909,  by  the  threatened  outbreak  of  the 
supposedly  peaceful  Bechuanas  at  the  instigation  of 
two  Ethiopian  "  prophets  " — the  Bantu  equivalent 
for  Mad  Mullahs — which  was  only  checked  by  the  firm- 
ness of  the  police  and  magistrate  and  the  active  use  of 
his  whip  by  the  local  chief !  The  immature  native 
Press  and  the  equally  immature  political  organisations 
in  connection  with  it  seem  to  be  free  from  external 
influence  and  comparatively  harmless.  With  proper 
care  they  may  prove  an  elevating  influence,  and  are 
at  any  rate,  preferable  to  secret  societies.  The  only 
other  native  political  movements  are  the  occasional 
schemes  of  chiefs  which,  although  sometimes  wide- 
spread, should  be  easily  suppressed  so  long  as  vigilance 
is  exercised.     It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  forbid  the 
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sale  of  fire-arms  to  tribal  natives,  but  a  certain  number 
of  native  police  are  employed,  and  the  limited  use  of 
weapons  is  permitted  for  purposes  of  hunting  and  to 
add  to  the  dignity  of  chiefs. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  remember  that  if  all  these 
schemes  for  elevating  the  native  fail  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  a  future  generation  to  resort  to  other  means. 
It  is,  however,  the  obvious  duty  of  the  South  Africans 
of  to-day,  and  of  many  years  to  come,  to  give  these 
methods  a  fair  trial  and  treat  the  native  with  sympathy 
and  firmness.  To  the  home-Englishman  it  only  re- 
mains to  support  the  colonials  by  his  sympathy,  to 
send  out  the  right  men  as  Colonists  and  finally  to  hope 
that  Mr.  Bryce  may  be  right,  and  that  the  Bantu  will 
in  the  future  be  useful  fellow-citizens  with  the  white 
men  in  British  South  Africa. 


Theale's  is  probably  the  best  history  of  South  Africa 
though  one  must   allow  for  his  pro-Boer  and  anti- 
Missionary  attitude  and  his  suspicions  of  the  Home 
Government. 


See  also  Stuart's  History  of  the  Zulu  Rebellion  and 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Native  Affairs. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  COLOUR  PROBLEM 
IN  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  UNION 

We  must  now  see,  by  means  of  an  historic  summary, 
under  what  conditions  the  new  Government  has  taken 
up  this  question,  various  solutions  of  which  have  been 
attempted  in  the  past  by  the  Home  Government, 
Governors,  EngHsh  and  Dutch  colonists,  missionaries 
and  native  leaders. 

The  aboriginal  Bushmen,  although  to  them,  perhaps 
the  term  "  native  "  is  most  strictly  applicable,  need 
not  detain  us  long.  Their  numbers  were  never  enough 
to  make  them  formidable  to  the  white  colonists :  they 
were  apparently  incapable  of  existing  under  the  new 
conditions  and  were  rapidly  exterminated  before  the 
advance  of  the  white  man  from  the  south  and  the  Bantu 
from  the  north.  The  disappearance  of  the  Bushman 
before  the  Dutch,  however,  is  of  great  importance  as  an 
example  of  certain  features  peculiar  to  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Dutch  colonisation.  English  and  Dutch  settlers 
do  not  mingle  with  inferior  races  :  this  instinct,  which 
is  noticeable  as  early  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  of 
Britain,  is  the  foundation  stone  of  permanent  empire 
and  is  peculiar  to  them.  The  Romans  were  merged 
in  the  Provincials,  and  the  modern  Latin  colonists  have 
all  shown  this  same  tendency ;  hence  have  arisen  the 
half-breed  race  of  South  America,  the  degenerate  race 
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of  Portuguese  Africa,  while  even  the  French  Canadians 
were  inchned  to  intermarry  with  the  Indians  and  adopt 
the  Indian  life  until  the  EngHsh  conquest  forced  them 
to  settle  permanently  in  Canada,  and  gave  them  the 
example  of  the  English  colonists,  who  looked  upon  the 
Colony  not  merely  as  a  hunting-ground,  but  as  their 
home.  The  evil  side  of  Saxon  colonisation  is  seen  in 
the  extermination  of  natives  in  man}^  parts  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  this  aspect  which  aftenvards  caused 
the  interference  of  the  missionaries  in  South  Africa, 
interference  which  was  often  based  on  exaggerations 
and  misconceptions,  and  sometimes  produced  most 
harmful  results,  but  to  which  we  must  not  absolutely 
deny  justification.  The  Bushmen  were  probably 
already  a  dying  race  and  their  extinction  before  civilised 
settlers,  with  whom  they  could  neither  cope  nor  come 
to  terms,  was  inevitable.  At  a  later  date  Christian 
missionaries  in  South  Africa  and  certain  societies  at 
home,  arguing  from  the  extinction  of  the  Bushmen 
and  the  similar  extinction  of  native  populations  in 
America  and  Australia,  realised  the  necessity  of  Govern- 
ment interference  and  of  rousing  public  opinion  in 
defence  of  the  natives  generally.  Their  mistakes  were 
due  to  their  failure  to  realise  that  the  great  Bantu 
tribes  were  very  different  to  the  Bushmen  or  the 
Australian  blacks,  and  to  their  tendency  to  attribute 
to  colonists  as  a  class  the  characteristics  of  the  notorious 
Australian  squatter  who  used  to  boast  of  a  dinner  at 
which  he  had  poisoned  his  black  guests.  There  were 
undoubtedly  colonists  whose  native  policy  could  be 
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summed  up  in  the  orders  of  a  certain  Elizabethan 
commander  in  Ireland — "  Destroy  the  natives  as 
vermin,"  but  the  majority  of  colonists  were  certainly 
not  of  this  t5^e.  Many  missionaries  also  insisted,  in 
the  face  of  facts,  on  the  equality  of  the  races,  and  even 
carried  their  belief  to  the  extent  of  marrying  black 
women. 

Another  side  of  the  "  native  question  "  which  we  can 
dismiss  very  shortly  is  Slavery  in  South  Africa.  This 
was  one  of  our  legacies  from  the  Dutch,  and,  had  the 
institution  been  allowed  to  survive,  South  Africa  could 
never  have  become  even  partiaUy  a  white  man's 
country.  White  labour  could  never  have  flourished, 
and  the  country  would  have  been  divided  into  the  lands 
of  the  Bantu  tribes  and  lands  owned  by  white  men,  but 
cultivated  by  gangs  of  black  slaves.  This  danger  was 
averted  by  the  Emancipation  Act.  The  colonists' 
complaint  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  compensation  is 
only  of  importance  to  our  subject  in  so  far  as,  by  in- 
creasing the  friction  between  the  two  divisions  of  white 
men,  it  increased  the  relative  strength  of  the  black. 

Apart  from  Bushmen  and  slaves  the  native  problem, 
which  we  inherited  from  the  early  Dutch  settlers,  was 
mainly  concerned  with  the  Hottentots.  The  relations 
between  the  Dutch  colonists  and  the  Hottentots  had 
been,  on  the  whole,  friendly.  The  different  tribes  of 
Hottentots  were  at  first  distinguished:  trade  was 
carried  on  with  the  northern  tribes,  while  some  of  the 
southern  tribes  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Dutch. 
They  retained  their  own  institutions  and  were  left  free 
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to  wander  at  will  except  on  land  occupied  by  white  men  : 
the  Dutch  only  interfered  in  cases  of  crimes  against 
white  men,  and  the  chief  cause  of  dispute  between 
white  men  and  Hottentots  was  cattle-lifting  and  steal- 
ing. After  the  ravages  of  small-pox  had  destroyed 
the  southern  tribes  and  decimated  the  northern  the 
remnant  were  all  grouped  together  as  Hottentots  : 
the  same  friendly  relations  generally  continued,  but  the 
Hottentots  showed  but  little  promise  of  settling  or  of 
working  steadily,  although  there  were  cases  of  in- 
dividual Hottentots  earning  a  regular  living  on  Dutch 
farms.  There  was,  of  course,  practically  no  inter- 
marriage. Half-breeds  were  always  comparatively 
few  and,  as  events  proved,  rarely  survived  two 
generations. 

The  year  1779  is  important  as  marking  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bantu  who  henceforth  will  almost  mono- 
polise our  attention.  It  must  be  noted  that  when  the 
white  men  and  the  Bantu  first  met  the  latter  were  not 
"natives"  defending  their  lands  from  colonisation, 
but  invaders  who  crossed  the  Fish  River  from  the 
north  and  plundered  lands  to  which  the  white  men 
had  a  prior  claim.  From  this  date  begin  the  various 
Kosa  wars,  and  it  may  be  laid  down  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  policy  of  both  the  Dutch  and  English  Govern- 
ments erred  on  the  side  of  leniency — which  was 
mistaken  for  weakness — rather  than  of  brutality. 

In  1789  the  Government's  efforts  for  peace  almost 
drove  the  border  burghers  to  mutiny.  In  1795,  when 
the  Bantu  problem  was  thus  assuming  the  importance 
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which  it  has  held  ever  since,  the  EngHsh  first  interfered. 
The  hostiUties  between  English  and  Dutch  not  only 
encouraged  the  Kosas,  but  also  caused  many  of  the 
Hottentots — whom    the    English    had    employed    as 
"  Pandours  "  or  native  levies — to  attack  the  farmers 
and   subsequently  to   join   the   Kosas.     The   English 
leaders — ^Vandeleur  and  Dundas — were  determined  on 
peace,  and  the  border  farmers  were  left  either  to  defend 
themselves   or   to   retire.     Dundas's   agent,    Magnier, 
arranged  terms,  by  which  the  Kosas  were  to  be  undis- 
turbed east  of  Buchanan's  River  in  return  for  a  promise 
that  they  would  not  cross  the  river  on  plundering  raids. 
These  terms,  of  course,  they  never  intended  to  observe, 
and  history  proves    the    uselessness   of  negotiations 
with  uncivilised  races  until  they  have  been  taught 
conclusively  their  inferiority. 

The  year  1799  marked  the  beginning  of  the  feud 
between  the  London  missionaries  and  the  old  colonists. 
It  would  ill  become  any  student  of  the  native  problem 
to  deny  the  work  of  the  missionaries  upon  whose  efforts, 
in  the   opinion   of  many   authorities — including   the 
Royal  Commissioners  and  Mr.  Bryce — the  solution  of 
that  problem  in  the  future  will  largely  depend.     More- 
over, when  settlers  and  "  natives  "  meet  there  must 
inevitably  arise  abuses  which  require  outside  inter- 
ference :   it  was  their  zeal  to  check  these  abuses  which 
led  some  of  the  missionaries  into  most  serious  errors. 
Dr.  Livingstone  points  out  that  two  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion must  be  considered :    on  the  one  hand,  the  ten- 
dency among  the  rougher  type  of  Colonists  to  abuse 
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and  cheat  the  natives,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
the  native  mind  is  still  in  the  condition  to  which  the 
Headman's  stick  makes  a  stronger  appeal  than  argu- 
ments of  right  or  reason.  The  missionaries  who  un- 
wisely advocated  the  equality  of  the  races  ignored  the 
latter  aspect  of  the  question.  A  completely  wrong 
impression  was  spread  in  England,  For  instance,  the 
regulations  for  children  of  slaves  and  degraded  Hotten- 
tot women  and  for  vagrants  were  wrongly  supposed  to 
apply  to  all  Hottentots. 

In  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  periods 
of  English  rule  the  hopelessly  improvident  and  un- 
settled character  of  the  Hottentot  was  proved  by  the 
failure  of  the  Batavian  Republic  and  missionaries  to 
settle  Hottentots  on  lands  under  missionary  control. 
As  a  result,  perhaps,  of  this  failure,  the  second  English 
government,  under  the  Earl  of  Caledon,  introduced 
some  firm  and  useful  measures.  The  nominal  rule  of 
their  own  chiefs — except  in  cases  of  crime  against 
Europeans — had  left  the  Hottentots  in  a  condition  of 
anarchy  and  vagrancy,  which  was  aggravated  by  con- 
nections with  slave  women.  The  new  measures,  in 
spite  of  the  outcry  of  missionaries,  enforced  the  appren- 
ticeship of  destitute  Hottentot  children  and  forbade 
Hottentots  to  travel  without  official  passes. 

The  Kosas  were  treated  with  equal  firmness,  and 
their  invasion  of  colonial  borders  under  Ndlambe  was 
punished  by  the  combined  expedition  of  soldiers,  Dutch 
and  Hottentots,  sent  by  Cradock,  which  in  the  "  fourth 
Kosa  war,"  of  1812,  gained  the  first  real  successes  of 
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Europeans  against  the  Bantu.  A  series  of  military 
posts  was  arranged  along  the  border  to  the  coast 
with  a  centre  at  Grahamstown.  The  efforts  of  the 
missionaries  now  led  to  the  circuit  of  commissioner- 
judges  to  hear  evidence  irrespective  of  colour,  which  was 
followed  by  the  Circuit  Court  before  which  fifty-eight 
white  men  were  accused — a  few  of  whom  were  punished. 
This  inquiry — known  as  the  Black  Circuit — increased 
the  tension  between  colonists  and  government.  Some 
such  tension  was,  of  course,  inevitable,  and  the  colonists 
were  not  wholly  free  from  blame,  but  it  was  unfortunate 
that  the  exaggerations  of  the  missionaries,  by  increas- 
ing the  divisions  between  the  white  men,  encouraged 
the  aggressions  of  the  Bantu. 

The  first  movement  on  our  part,  which — though 
entirely  justifiable — can  in  any  sense  be  termed  ag- 
gressive, was  the  support  given  by  Lord  Charles 
Somerset,  in  1818,  to  a  certain  Gaika  against  our  old 
enemy,  Ndlambe,  who  was  supported  by  the  seer 
Mahana  and  Hiritsu,  paramount  chief  of  all  the  Kosas. 
The  power  of  Ndlambe  was  broken,  and  Somerset 
determined  to  maintain  a  belt  of  land  along  the  fron- 
tier— ceded  by  our  nominee  Gaika — unoccupied  except 
by  soldiers.  Kosa  raids,  however,  still  continued  to 
harass  the  farmers.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  our 
adopting  the  argument — aften,vards  exemplified  in  our 
relations  with  the  Zulus — that  the  growth  of  a  strong 
military  native  state  on  our  borders  was  a  threat  to  our 
security,  and  therefore  justified  interference.  From 
this  time  until  the  self-destruction  of  the  Kosas  we  find 
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that  successive  Governors  agreed  with  the  colonists  on 
the  necessity  of  firm  action  against  the  Kosas,  but  that 
the  Home  Government,  influenced  both  by  missionaries 
and  by  false  ideas  of  economy,  frequently  made  the 
outbreak  of  war,  however  necessary,  the  pretext  to 
recall  the  Governor, 

The  termination  of  the  fifth  Kosa  or  Kaffir  war  brings 
us  to  the  most  picturesque  and,  in  many  ways,  the  most 
interesting  period  of  South  African  History — the  Zulu 
period.  The  rise  of  Tshaka — the  South  African 
Napoleon — affected  tribes  which  never  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  face  the  Zulu  spear.  The  wars  of  extermina- 
tion which  gave  birth  to  the  two  military  powers — the 
Zulus  proper  and  the  Matabele  branch — caused  a 
general  migration  of  tribes  seeking  to  avoid  the  de- 
vastating Impis.  These  refugees  in  some  cases  fought 
their  wa}^  to  safety  at  the  expense  of  tribes  who  had 
never  heard  of  Tshaka,  and  thus  a  general  movement 
took  place  similar,  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  the  movement 
of  the  Teutons  in  the  fifth  century  caused  by  distur- 
bance in  Central  Europe,  of  which  many  of  the  invaders 
of  the  West  knew  nothing.  Thus  fresh  tribes  were 
formed,  many  of  which  immediately  came  into  contact 
with  the  white  man,  while  large  tracts  of  South  Africa 
were  entirely  depopulated.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
death  of  upwards  of  2,000,000  human  beings  must  be 
ascribed  directly  or  indirectly  to  Tshaka,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  Bantu  population  of  South  Africa, 
from  1835-1845,  must  have  been  less  than  one-third  of 
its  present  number.     Natal — south  of  the  Tugela — and 
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the  Eastern  Transvaal  districts  were  practically  un- 
inhabited, and  many  Colonial  writers  hold  that  these 
lands — suited  to  European  settlement — should  have 
been  secured  entirely  for  the  white  race.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  policy  would  have  been  practicable.  The 
attempt  to  close  these  great  tracts  of  country  to  the 
Bantu  could  only  have  prospered  so  long  as  their  num- 
bers were  kept  down  by  internecine  war  and  savage 
customs  such  as  "  smelling  out "  witchcraft.  The 
toleration  or  encouragement  of  this  condition  could 
hardly  have  commended  itself  to  the  conscience  of  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Governments,  and  moreover,  a 
state  of  constant  internecine  war  would  have  entailed 
the  permanence  of  the  military  native  powers  whose 
existence  was  incompatible  with  the  security  of  the 
Colonies.  Thus  the  absence  of  Bantu  tribes  within 
these  territories  could  only  have  been  secured  at  the 
cost  of  constant  wars  with  the  natives  beyond  the 
borders,  and  would  have  prevented  further  expansion 
in  the  future  unless  we  were  prepared  to  exterminate 
or  drive  away  the  natives  as  we  advanced.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  colonists  for  these  new  lands  could  have 
been  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  support  the 
strain,  and  the  danger  would  have  been  increased 
by  the  necessity,  from  both  physical  and  historical 
circumstances,  of  a  large  Bantu  population  to  the 
south. 

The  influence  of  the  English  missionary,  Fynn,  pre- 
served the  Kosas  from  the  assegai  or  starvation.  Some 
refugees   of  mixed   origin,  who  adopted  the  name  of 
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Fingoes  (wanderers)  were  settled  along  the  Kei, 
while  other  refugees  were  apprenticed  to  farmers  within 
the  borders  of  the  Colony.  A  more  important  rally- 
ing place  was  founded  by  Moshesh,  the  greatest  of 
Bantu  organisers,  round  the  stronghold  of  Thaba 
Bosigo.  Missionaries,  Hottentots,  and  refugees  of  all 
races  found  a  welcome,  and  the  nucleus  was  formed 
from  which  grew  the  nation  of  the  Basutos. 

In  1835  the  first  border  "  Treaty-State  "  was  founded 
under  the  Griqua  Waterboer,  who  was  employed  to 
clear  the  Orange  River  of  the  pillagers  who  infested  it. 
Theale  and  other  Colonial  writers  condemn  this  system 
and  hold  that  Waterboer  was  the  only  feudatory  who 
observed  his  contract.  We  shall  see,  however,  that 
there  are  stronger  arguments  to  be  urged  on  the  other 
side.  In  the  same  year  the  sixth  Kosa  war  broke  out, 
owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  sons  of  Gaika — our  nominee 
in  the  fifth  war.  Sir  Benjamin  D' Urban,  on  the  close 
of  hostilities,  in  complete  accord  with  the  Colonists, 
wished  to  settle  18,000  Fingoes  in  the  country  between 
the  Kosas  and  the  Colony,  and  to  make  the  Western 
Kosas  acknowledge  English  supremacy  while  retaining 
the  authority  of  their  chiefs  for  most  of  their  local 
matters.  The  London  missionaries,  led  by  Dr.  Philip, 
opposed  this  plan  and  advocated  the  policy  of  indepen- 
dent Bantu  States  under  missionary  guidance  and 
closed  to  all  Europeans  except  those  admitted  by  the 
missionaries.  Unfortunately  the  Earl  of  Glenelg  was 
persuaded  by  the  arguments  of  Philip  and  a  broken 
adventurer  named  Stockenstrom,  and  in  a  famous — 
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or  infamous — despatch  referred  to  the  "  original 
justice  "  of  the  Kosas'  claim,  insisted  upon  the  with- 
drawal of  our  Sovereignty  between  the  rivers  Keiskama 
and  Kei  and  appointed  Stockenstrom  Governor  of  the 
eastern  districts.  This  despatch,  following  upon  the 
discontent  caused  by  the  Emancipation  Act  and  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  prohibiting  Hottentot  vagrancy— 
another  example  of  Dr.  PhiHp's  misguided  zeal— was 
largely  responsible  for  the  Great  Trek  which  led  to  the 
first  serious  collision  of  Europeans  with  the  Zulu  and 
Matabele  powers  and  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  South  Africa. 

The  first  important  division  of  emigrants  followed 
Potgieter  and  Retief  into  the  empty  lands  across  the 
Vaal ;  lands  which  were  admirably  suited  to  European 
settlement  and  were  closed  to  natives  by  the  terror  of 
the  Matabele.  The  second  division  under  Retief, 
trekked  eastwards  into  the  regions  terrorised  by 
Dingaan,  Tshaka's  successor.  A  favourable  reception 
by  Dingaan  was  followed  by  the  massacre  of  Retief  and 
his  followers.  The  Colonists,  with  the  help  of  the  few 
English  who  had  been  allowed  to  settle  in  Port  Natal, 
at  the  head  of  a  native  regiment,  avenged  Retief  by 
stirring  up  a  civil  war  in  Zululand,  as  a  result  of  which 
Dingaan  was  overthrown  by  his  brother  Panda  and  the 
emigrants.  The  Matabele  meanwhile  had  been  driven 
to  the  north  by  the  other  division  of  emigrants.  Thus 
the  Colonists  could  claim  that,  unaided  by  Government, 
they  had  overthrown  the  two  greatest  native  States  of 
South  Africa  and  opened  the  depopulated  country  of 
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Natal  to  European  settlement.  Natal  was  annexed 
by  them  and,  in  order  to  make  it  a  white  man's  land, 
they  forbade  Bantu  immigration.  The  Zulus  were 
made  the  vassals  of  Natal,  and  a  commando  was  sent 
to  put  down  native  marauders  between  Natal  and  the 
border  of  the  Colony. 

English  opinion,  meanwhile,  was  wholly  opposed  to 
the  Trek  of  the  emigrants  whom  the  Government 
determined  to  force  back  within  the  Colonial  borders. 
It  was  also  obsessed  with  the  laudable  desire  to  elevate 
the  natives,  but  unfortunately,  the  methods  adopted 
to  attain  this  end  were  those  advocated  by  Dr.  Philip. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  cut  off  the  ammunition  supplies 
of  the  emigrants,  and  Sir  G.  Napier  was  sent  with  an 
armed  force  to  protect  the  Bantu.  A  great  outcry  was 
raised  against  the  slaughter  of  the  "  innocent  "  Zulus 
and  Matabele.  Finally,  Captain  Smith  invaded  the 
"  Republic  "  and  Natal  was  taken.  The  independence 
of  the  Zulus  was  recognised,  in  return  for  the  grant  of 
a  tract  of  land  between  the  Tugela  and  the  Buffalo, 
and  they  at  once  began  to  rebuild  their  military  power. 
Bantu  immigrants  were  admitted  into  Natal — which 
had  formerly  been  closed  to  them  by  the  Zulu  terror — 
and  increased  at  a  rate  unparalleled  in  history.  Tribes 
of  Pondos  were  settled  south  of  Umzimkulu. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  impracticability  of 
keeping  Natal  permanently  reserved  for  white  men, 
we  must  agree  that  at  any  rate  the  policy  adopted 
towards  the  Zulus  was  mistaken. 

We  now  come  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  Border 
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"  Treaty  States."  Waterboer  we  have  already  men- 
tioned :  in  1843,  this  policy  was  extended  with  the 
double  aim  of  "  elevating  "  the  natives  and  of  forcing 
the  emigrants  to  return  by  cutting  them  off  from 
supplies  and  recruits.  Dr.  Philip  was  the  guiding 
spirit.  By  a  treaty  with  Moshesh,  not  only  was  his 
former  territory  guaranteed  to  him,  but  he  received 
land  north  of  the  Orange  and  the  Caledon  and  a  grant 
of  £75  a  year  in  money  or  arms. 

Adam  Kok  was  established  to  the  west  of  Moshesh 
on  very  similar  terms  at  the  head  of  his  tribe  of  Griquas. 
These  people — a  mixed  race  of  European,  Hottentot 
and  Bantu  blood — although  intelligent  and  active  were, 
as  events  proved,  a  perishing  race.  The  white  Colonists 
in  this  district,  who  actually  outnumbered  the  Griquas, 
were  naturally  opposed  to  Kok's  rule. 

The  boundary  States  were  completed  by  the  Pondos. 

The  Colonists  attacked  this  policy  on  several  grounds) 
firstly,  it  failed  in  its  object  of  forcing  the  emigrants 
to  return  ;  secondly,  the  natives  but  rarely  observed 
their  compacts  ;  thirdly,  it  aggravated  the  dissensions 
of  the  white  race  and  encouraged  the  hostile  ambitions 
of  the  black.  In  its  defence  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
dissension  between  the  two  sections  of  the  white  race 
already  existed  :  that  these  border  States  undoubtedly 
helped  the  English  Government  by  checking  and 
threatening  the  emigrants :  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  Basutos,  it  proved  a  tolerably  successful 
method  of  temporarily  solving  the  native  problem 
and     led,     naturally,    to     the     present     system    of 
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co-operation  between  the  Basuto  chiefs  and  EngUsh 
Commissioners. 

Difficulties  were  caused  at  once,  not  only  by  the  re- 
fusal of  white  Colonists  to  obey  Kok,  but  also  by  the 
rivalry  ^  between  missionaries,  the  Wesleyans  encourag- 
ing tribes  under  their  influence  to  resist  Moshesh. 

On  the  whole  the  balance  of  evidence  seems  to  con- 
demn the  system  of  Treaty  States  ;  the  principle  of 
treating  with  the  natives  as  with  independent  States 
gave  them  an  altogether  false  impression  of  the  relative 
strength  of  black  man  and  white,  and  was  mainly 
responsible  for  the  seventh  Kosa  war,  and  aJso  for  the 
future  trouble  with  Zululand.  Even  in  the  case  of 
Basutoland  it  would  probably  have  been  better  to  have 
introduced  at  once  the  system  which  succeeded  it — 
British  Sovereignty,  but  local  self-government  under 
native  chiefs  advised  by  English  agents.  The  attempt 
to  recall  the  emigrants  was  soon  abandoned,  and  Mait- 
land  tried  to  put  the  Treaty  States  on  a  more  satis- 
factory footing :  the  white  Colonists  in  Kok's  land 
were  to  be  ruled  by  an  officer  nominated  by  the  Gover- 
nor but  commissioned  by  Kok  and  were  to  pay  quit-rent 
to  Kok  and  for  their  officer.  The  negotiations  with 
Moshesh  led  to  no  result  except  his  cession  of  a  very 

^  Rivalry  between  missionaries  of  different  sects  is  still  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  Christianity — or  at  least  Western 
morality  and  sanitation — throughout  Africa.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  even  the  Union  of  Kikuyu  was  aimed  less  at 
Christian  Unity  than  at  "  Protestant  "  co-operation  against 
the  Roman  Catholics — these  latter  being,  according  to  all 
local  authorities,  the  most  practical,  successful  and  disinterested 
missionaries  of  all. 
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small  tract  of  land  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Orange 
and  Caledon  rivers. 

Meanwhile  Stock enstrom's  policy  on  the  Kosa  border 
— the  cession  of  land  east  of  the  Fish  river  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  chiefs — 
had  led  to  an  outbreak  of  robbery,  and  over  one  hun- 
dred murders  in  ten  years.  The  war  which  broke  out 
at  last  opened  unfortunately,  and  after  the  capture 
of  an  English  convoy  and  ammunition  train  we  fool- 
ishly granted  the  Kosas  peace,  which  they  used  to 
harvest  their  grain  and  prepare  for  fresh  hostilities. 
Pottinger  was  recalled — the  usual  fate  of  governors 
who  were  forced  into  war — and  Maitland,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  agreed  with  him  that  Glenelg's  policy  was 
to  blame  and  that  a  return  to  D' Urban' s  system  was 
the  only  solution  of  the  native  difficulty.  After  more 
indecisive  fighting  a  fresh  peace  was  patched  up,  leav- 
ing the  Kosas  unsubdued.  At  last  the  Home  Govern- 
ment began  to  realise  that  the  native  problems  of  a 
colony  6,000  miles  away  could  not  be  managed  satis- 
factorily by  the  English  Government  and  the  London 
societies.  Harry  Smith  was  sent  out  to  organise  a 
new  system,  a  work  for  which  he  was  fitted  by  his 
firmness  and  sense,  and  by  the  confidence  he  inspired 
among  the  Colonists. 

His  policy  was  comprehensive.  He  extended  the 
Colonial  borders  to  the  Orange  River,  from  its  mouth 
to  Kraai  on  the  north  and  to  the  Keiskama  and  Tyumie 
on  the  east.  He  reserved  the  territory  between  these 
two  latter  rivers  and  the  Kei  for  the  western  Kosas, 
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but  appointed  a  commissioner  to  prohibit  certain  cus- 
toms— such  as  "  smeUing  out."  The  independent 
Kosas  were  to  remain  east  of  the  Kei.  No  more 
treaties  would  be  made  with  natives  and  the  existing 
"  Treaty  States  "  were  to  be  abohshed  as  soon  as  Kok 
and  Moshesh  either  consented  or,  by  breach  of  their 
contract,  gave  a  pretext.  In  spite  of  Kok's  grandiose 
appeal  to  the  "  Dignity  of  Sovereignty  "  Smith  over- 
came his  objections  and  abolished  the  Griqua  State 
in  return  for  a  yearly  payment  to  Kok  and  large  reser- 
vations of  land  to  the  tribe  who  were  to  remain  under 
their  chiefs.  Moshesh  was  next  persuaded  to  sign  a 
similar  document  which  ended  the  Basuto  Treaty  State. 
The  whites  were  put  under  the  direct  government  of 
the  Queen's  representative,  while  the  blacks  retained 
the  government  of  their  chiefs,  except  in  all  their  foreign 
relations,  which  included  both  dealings  with  Europeans 
and  the  dealings  of  head  chiefs  with  each  other.  Mos- 
hesh showed  signs  of  resenting  the  loss  of  his  sove- 
reignty, the  restriction  of  his  people  to  reserve  lands, 
the  freedom  of  the  Caledon  tribes,  and  the  end  of  his 
acquisitive  policy  of  incorporating  tribe  after  tribe 
with  his  Basutos. 

The  Colonists  approved  of  this  native  policy,  but  the 
emigrant  Dutch  resented  the  annexation  of  the  land 
between  the  Vaal,  the  Orange  and  the  Kathlamba 
Mountains. 

The  eighth  Kaffir  war  led  to  Smith's  recall.  The 
Kosas  had  prepared  war  for  three  years,  the  actual 
pretext  being  the   "  smelling  out  "    question  and  the 
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attempt  to  arrest  Sandile.  The  hardest  of  all  the 
Kaffir  wars  ended  in  the  submission  of  the  Kosas,  who 
had  been  driven  from  forest  to  forest  and  were  at  last 
subdued  by  starvation.  The  Governor,  Sir  G.  Cath- 
cart,  divided  most  of  the  Tembu  lands  between  friendly 
Fingoes  and  Colonists,  who  held  on  military  service. 
Colonial  police,  helped  by  Fingo  detectives,  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  treacherous  Kaffir  police,  and  British 
Kaffraria  was  held  by  a  strong  force.  The  Kosas 
retained  their  independence  only  in  the  district  between 
the  Banshee  and  the  Kei  under  their  chief,  Kreli. 

The  Kosa  problem  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
tragic  and  astounding  self-destruction  of  the  Kosas. 
Whether  the  "  vision  "  by  which  they  were  moved  to 
destroy  their  cattle  and  crops  was  instigated  by  Kreli 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  importance  of  the  affair 
to  our  purpose  is  threefold.  The  few  remaining  Kosas 
were  admitted  as  settlers  into  the  Colony,  while  white 
settlers  entered  Kaffraria.  This  policy  was  opposed 
to  the  old  Colonial  view  which  aimed,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  case  of  Natal  and  the  Transvaal  territories,  at 
keeping  the  Bantu  outside  the  Colonial  borders  and 
building  up  a  real  white  man's  land.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  this  policy  we  have  already  discussed, 
but  it  seems  that  in  some  cases — that  of  Natal  in  par- 
ticular— the  opposite  policy  has  been  followed  too 
completely,  and  opportunities  for  European  settlement 
sacrificed.  The  second  point  of  interest  is  the  proof 
which  the  event  affords  of  the  lasting  hostihty  of  the 
Kaffirs.     The  third  and,  from  our  point  of  view,  the 
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foremost  point  of  interest  is  the  insight  which  we  gain 
into  the  character  of  the  Bantu  people.  The  charac- 
teristics which  strike  one  most  are  the  blind  superstition 
of  the  Kosas,  the  ease  with  which  they  could  be  led  by 
chiefs  and  priests,  their  treachery  and  their  possession 
of  capacity  enough  for  the  secret  preparation  of  an 
intrigue  against  the  white  men  to  which  practically 
the  entire  tribe  was  privy.  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  this  object  lesson  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  possibility  of  developing  the 
Bantus  along  the  lines  of  Christianity  and  European 
civilisation. 

Efforts  were  made  at  this  time  to  fight  against 
superstition  by  means  of  free  hospitals — started  by 
Sir  G.  Grey — industrial  institutions  and  pensions  to 
"  enlightened "  chiefs,  but  these  attempts  require 
time  and  money,  and  although  a  few  individuals  may 
be  benefited  it  is  even  now  too  early  to  judge  whether 
these  few  are  gradually  "  leavening  the  lump."  At 
least  this  method  must  be  given  an  opportunity,  and  is 
one  of  the  means  by  which  success  will  come,  if  success 
in  this  direction  is — humanly  speaking — possible. 

Kaffraria  was  independent  of  the  Cape  Parliament 
until  1865,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  two  divisions. 
The  native  electoral  question  has  been  dealt  with  as  a 
whole  elsewhere.  Until  1865  the  Governor,  in  his 
capacity  as  High  Commissioner,  could  proclaim  Cape 
laws  for  Kaffraria  and  thus  secure  uniformity.  Many 
settlers  were  planted  in  advance  of  the  native  strong- 
holds of  Kaffraria  on  military  tenures,  and  although 
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many  of  them  drifted  back  into  the  towns,  yet  the 
North  German  settlers  of  1858  and  1859  formed  a 
permanent  European  element. 

The  Kosas  and  Fingoes  who  remained  in  the  old  Kosa 
country,  continued  to  live  under  Bantu  laws  with  the 
usual  reservations.  Cases  between  white  men  and 
Bantu  were  reserved  for  European  magistrates,  but 
decided  by  Bantu  law. 

The  Government  was  very  unwilling  to  extend  our 
boundaries  west  of  the  Kei,  but  the  constant  internal 
troubles  of  the  natives,  and  the  desire  of  the  new 
settlers  for  annexation  compelled  us  to  annex  Kreli's 
land  to  the  Cape  in  1879,  and  Pondoland  ten  years 
later. 

The  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  history 
of  the  Kosas  are  that,  although  it  is  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment, missionaries  and  public  opinion  to  enforce  justice 
between  settlers  and  "  natives  "  and  to  prohibit  abuses, 
such  as  deceptive  bargains  and  liquor  trafhc,  yet 
justice  must  be  stern.  In  case  of  trouble  with  natives 
concessions  have  always  proved  disastrous  unless 
preceded  by  complete  submission,  and  much  trouble 
has  arisen  from  mistaken  conceptions  of  the  native 
character  and  from  untimely  attempts  to  treat  natives 
as  equal  and  independent. 

In  addition  to  the  Kosa  troubles  Smith  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  interfere  in  Basutoland  where  Moshesh, 
though  not  openly  hostile,  had  allowed  or  encouraged 
inter-tribal  troubles.  After  some  indecisive  fighting, 
Moshesh  cleverly  made  peace  while  still  undefeated. 
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The  Home  Government  now  determined  to  abandon 
the  Orange  Sovereignty  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the 
settlers,  who  appealed  to  our  honour  for  protection 
against  the  Basuto  power,  for  the  growth  of  which  we 
had  been  responsible.  Sir  George  Clerk  arranged  terms 
by  which  the  Orange  Free  State  was  formed.  ]\Ioshesh 
rapidly  increased  his  power  by  the  defeat  of  the  sub- 
chief  Silvonyela,  and  became  so  formidable  to  the  Free 
State  that  it  was  practically  at  his  dictation  that  Hoff- 
man was  created  President.  Hoffman's  servility  to 
the  Basuto  drove  the  burghers  into  a  more  daring 
policy,  and  the  election  of  Boshof  was  followed  by  the 
first  Basuto  war,  which  ended,  under  Grey's  arbitra- 
tion, in  slight  territorial  loss  to  the  Free  State.  A 
second  war  followed  the  refusal  of  Moshesh  to  recognise 
the  burghers'  rights  according  to  Wodehouse's  arbitra- 
tion and,  being  defeated,  Moshesh  persuaded  Sir  Phil 
Wodehouse  to  annex  Basutoland.  This  offered  the 
best  chance  of  peace  and  order,  and  was  also  necessary 
if  we  were  to  prevent  the  dispersal  of  defeated  Basutos 
over  the  country.  The  borders  fixed  were  practicallj'' 
those  of  Smith.  In  1871,  Basutoland  was  joined  to  the 
Cape :  Bantu  law  was  recognised,  and  the  rule  of 
]\Ioshesh's  sons,  advised  by  our  ofticials,  was  maintained 
with  the  usual  exceptions.  As  a  result  of  the  distur- 
bances among  the  Cape  Bantu,  -n  1877,  Basutoland 
was,  in  1884,  transferred  to  the  Imperial  Government, 
and  is  to-day  outside  the  South  African  Union. 

The  Basutos  and  Pandomisis  were  divided  into  two 
chief  magistracies :    ordinary  administrative  work  was 
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left  to  the  chiefs — advised  by  Enghsh  residents  and 
paid  as  judicial  officials — under  Bantu  law:  serious 
crimes  and  civil  cases  were  reserved  for  the  judges  on 
circuit,  to  be  tried  according  to  Colonial  law. 

The  population  in  1899  was  700,000  Bantu,  a  few 
thousand  Hottentots  and  half-breeds,  and  a  few 
thousand  white  officials,  traders  and  missionaries. 

Except  for  slight  disturbances  during  the  Boer  war 
and  the  late  Zulu  troubles  the  Basutos  have  given  very 
little  trouble  of  late  years,  and  presumably  the  same 
arrangement  will  continue  in  force  for  the  present. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  Basuto  war  the  Griqua  Kok 
sold  his  rights  to  the  Orange  State,  and  his  people 
moved  to  Natal.  Waterboer,  after  a  dispute  with  the 
Burghers  about  the  possession  of  the  diamond  land 
north  of  the  Vaal,  sold  it  to  Britain,  and  thus  was 
formed  Griqualand  West. 

We  must  now  return  to  Natal.  The  annexation  was 
foUowed,  not  merely  by  the  abandonment  of  the  at- 
tempt to  exclude  Bantu  immigrants,  but  by  a  policy 
of  active  encouragement  of  them.  It  was  hoped  that 
Bantu  labour  would  develop  the  country  and  there 
was  also  the  sentimental  notion  that  the  emigrants 
were  "  natives  "  with  a  just  claim  to  the  land.  Refu- 
gees from  Zululand  at  once  flocked  into  the  country 
and,  so  soon  as  they  had  increased  in  strength  under 
our  protection,  trouble  broke  out  over  the  possession 
of  rifles.  Bantu  labour  has  not  yet  proved  a  complete 
success :  the  possibility  of  training  the  mass  of  Bantu 
to  steady  work  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  native  problem. 
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Indian  coolies  were  then  introduced  as  a  temporary 
measure,  but  when  the  time  of  their  contract  was  over^ 
they  did  not  return  home  as  was  expected,  and  thus  a 
new  colour  problem  was  added  to  Natal' s  native 
question. 

The  establishment  of  Cetywayo,  after  a  civil  war, 
on  the  throne  of  Zululand  was  followed  by  the  rapid 
revival  of  the  Zulu  military  power.  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
recognised,  as  Somerset  had  realised  in  1818,  that  the 
growth  of  a  native  military  power  on  our  border  was 
a  menace  to  our  security,  and  therefore  war  could  be 
justified  by  the  plea  of  necessity.  The  Zulus  could 
only  expand  at  the  expense  of  Natal  or  the  Transvaal 
and,  with  30,000  hostile  soldiers  under  a  king  who  was 
at  least  passively  hostile,  pretexts  were  not  wanting. 
In  December,  1878,  an  ultimatum  was  presented 
demanding  redress  and  disarmament  and  war  ensued. 
Meanwhile  we  had  annexed  the  Transvaal  to  put  an 
end  to  the  bankruptcy,  anarchy  and  native  troubles 
there — in  which  Sekukuni,  supported  by  Livingstone's 
influence,  had  gained  successes  both  in  war  and  as  a 
result  of  arbitration — also  to  defend  the  Boers  from 
Zulu  aggression.  Had  our  policy  been  as  Macchiave- 
lian  as  it  has  been  represented  we  might  have  encour- 
aged war  between  the  Boers  and  Zulus  to  further  our 
own  ends. 

After  the  Zulu  war — which  gave  convincing  proof 
that  the  best  type  of  Bantu  possesses  military  qualities 
and  powers  of  organisation  beyond  those  of  most 
savages — Wolsey     divided     Zululand     into     thirteen 
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districts,  each  under  an  English  resident.  This  system 
was  unsatisfactory  and,  in  1883,  Cetywayo  was  allowed 
to  return.  A  civil  war  ensued  which  continued  after 
his  death  until  his  son,  Dinizulu,  aided  by  Boer  mer- 
cenaries, defeated  his  rival  Sibepu.  As  anarchy  still 
continued  we  annexed  Zululand  in  1887,  and  again 
divided  it  into  districts,  six  in  number,  under  English 
magistrates  supported  by  a  military  force.  Dinizulu, 
after  a  struggle,  was  defeated  and  exiled.  The  official 
correspondence  of  1889  ought  to  satisfy  even  the 
Aborigines  Protection  Society  that  sufficient  pains 
were  taken  to  provide  him  with  such  congenial  com- 
forts as  a  beef  and  maize  diet,  a  sufficiency  of  wives 
and  privacy  of  life,  Zululand  was  not  joined  with 
Natal,  but  was  under  the  same  Governor. 

Dinizulu' s  return,  not  as  paramount  chief  but  as 
primus  inter  pares  among  the  chiefs,  was  followed  by 
a  peaceful  period  until  the  second  Transvaal  war  en- 
couraged the  hot-heads  among  the  Zulus  to  hope  for  a 
revival  of  their  power. 

After  the  last  return  of  Dinizulu  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment was  wisely  most  sparing  in  its  use  of  the  right  of 
interference  in  Zulu  affairs  ;  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  has  put  the  Zulu  Question  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  South  African  Government,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  need  of  the  help  of  British  troops  may  necessi- 
tate our  interference  if  unfortunately  such  need  arises. 

After  the  first  Boer  war  and  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Republic,  the  Boers  renewed  their  old  policy  with 
regard  to  Bantu  within  the  Transvaal :   purely  "native" 
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affairs  were  managed  by  the  chiefs  according  to  Bantu 
law :  the  Dutch  tried  to  enforce  a  labour  tax  but  were 
not  very  successful  in  the  attempt.  The  electoral  laws 
have  been  considered  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the 
other  divisions  of  South  Africa. 

Unfortunately,  when  once  the  danger  from  the  Zulus 
and  the  Transvaal  natives  had  been  diminished,  the 
Boers  showed  an  inclination  to  encroach  on  the  native 
territories :  we  were  forced  to  interfere  with  their  en- 
croachments on  Zululand  ;  the  dealings  by  which  they 
obtained  the  protectorate  of  the  Swazis — a  tribe  ^hich, 
on  the  whole,  had  maintained  a  friendly  attitude 
towards  Europeans — were  marked  by  distinctly  sharp 
practice,  and  there  were  several  well  authenticated 
instances  of  injustice  to  Transvaal  natives — particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  the  widow  and  tribe  of  their  old 
enemy  Sekukuni — which  show  that  there  was  some 
justification  for  the  former  attitude  of  missionaries 
and  English  Governments. 

In  1895  Bechuanaland  was  joined  to  the  Cape:  it 
had  been  annexed  a  few  years  before  as  a  Crown  Colony, 
owing  to  the  anarchy  caused  by  rival  chiefs,  some  of 
them  hostile  to  us,  which  made  a  strong  policy  necessary. 
Official  English  policy  was  generally  averse  to  the  ex- 
tension of  our  borders,  but  the  English  Colonists  and 
enterprising  individuals  saw  that  expansion  was  tlie 
logical  corollary  to  the  admission  of  Bantu  immigration 
into  our  lands.  The  Dutch,  in  spite  of  the  Great  Trek, 
were  theoretically  opposed  both  to  expansion  and  to 
the  admission  of  Bantu  immigrants. 
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This  idea  of  a  white  man's  State  in  South  Africa 
would  have  precluded  the  existence  of  Bantu  tribes 
in  our  midst  and  opposed  Bantu  immigration,  although 
allowing,  of  course,  the  existence  of  a  certain  number 
of  coloured  labourers  and  servants.  As  we  have 
pointed  out,  however,  this  policy  would  have  entailed 
not  only  frontier  wars,  but  also  the  limitation  of  the 
white  borders  unless  we  were  prepared  to  exterminate 
the  Bantu  tribes  throughout  South  Africa.  Fitz- 
Patrick  points  out  that  the  Boers  themselves  in  practice 
rejected  this  limitation  of  the  Colonial  borders.  The 
Boer  loves  solitude  and  such  large  tracts  of  land  that 
a  small  State  cannot  contain  a  Boer  population:  it 
was  only  our  interference  in  Zululand  and  the  firm 
attitude  of  Rhodes  and  Jameson  in  Rhodesia  which 
prevented  the  expansion  in  those  directions  of  the 
second  Transvaal  Republic,  and  therefore  the  Boer 
ideals  must  be  judged  impracticable:  we  can  only 
be  blamed  for  excessive  zeal  in  encouraging  Bantu 
immigration,  not  for  a  theoretically  wrong  poHcy. 

Although  Rhodesian  history  does  not  strictly  belong 
to  the  subject  of  this  essay,  yet  it  cannot  be  entirely 
omitted,  since  it  shows  us  certain  aspects  of  the  native 
problem  in  a  particularly  clear  light.  The  foundation 
of  Rhodesia  not  only  shows  how  completely  we  rejected 
the  policy  of  the  rigid  border  between  the  land  of  white 
man  and  black  ;  it  also  illustrates  the  arguments  of 
both  sides  in  the  old  dispute  between  missionary 
societies  and  colonists.  On  the  one  hand,  the  mission- 
aries can  point  out  the  unfairness  of  a  contract  between 
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settlers  and  native  chiefs :  Lobengula  signed  a  docu- 
ment which  he  understood  would  admit  a  few  gold- 
diggers,  and  found  that  it  resulted  in  an  influx  of 
miners,  farmers  and  armed  men,  and  the  foundation 
of  towns  and  fortresses.  A  proof,  they  would  say,  of 
the  need  of  interference  by  Government  and  public 
opinion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  settlers  could  point  out  that 
they  entered  lands  as  potentially  rich  and  as  depopu- 
lated as  had  been  Natal  and  the  Transvaal  befor^  the 
Trek.  That  the  Matebele  neither  used  these  lands  nor 
allowed  others  to  use  them.  That  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  Matabele  war  was  the  oppression  of  the  peaceful 
and  industrious  Mashonas  and  one  of  its  results  the 
immense  increase  of  the  Bantu  population.  Finally, 
that  the  Societies  always  favoured  the  policy  of  treating 
with  natives  as  with  independent  and  rational  beings, 
and  must  therefore  not  attack  the  treaty  of  1888  with 
Lobengula. 

Another  point  of  interest  in  the  story  of  Rhodesia  is 
the  study  it  affords  of  two  contrasted  types  of  Bantu 
in  the  Matabele  and  the  Mashona,  and  it  is  by  studying 
native  types  that  a  solution  of  the  native  problem  must 
be  sought.  The  details  of  Rhodesian  native  adminis- 
tration need  not  delay  us  because  they  do  not  yet  come 
under  the  head  of  colonial  administration.  When  the 
time  comes  for  Rhodesia  either  to  be  joined  to  the 
South  African  Union  or  to  be  linked  to  the  other 
Central  and  Western  Protectorates,  the  native  problem 
will   come    under    the    same    category    as    that    of 
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Natal  and  the  other  States,  which  contain  large  masses 
of  natives  in  tribal  organisation. 


Authorities  :  Theale,  Stuart,  and  the  Blue  Book  of 
Reports  and  Evidence  (Royal  Commission  on  Native 
Affairs),  which  can  be  found  in  the  Royal  Colonial  In- 
stitute Library  and  similar  libraries,  institutes  and 
Government  offices. 


CHAPTER  X 

"  CREDO  "  :      A    PERSONAL   DECLARATION    OF    POLITICAL 
BELIEF,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  FEDERATION, 
IMPERIAL   DEFENCE   AND    EDUCATION 

The  author  would  like  to  end  by  answering  one  or  two 
possible  points  of  hostile  critics. 

(1)  If  accused,  on  the  one  hand,  of  conceit  in  publish- 
ing his  criticisms  of  certain  schools  of  thought,  or  on 
the  other  of  brutality  in  his  opinions,  he  would  reply 
that  he  lays  claim  merely  to  honesty  in  stating  opinions 
which  nine  out  of  ten  educated  men  would  endorse  in 
principle  and  in  private,  though  some  might  lack  the 
courage  to  support  them  in  practice  and  in  public. 

He  advocates  clear  thought,  patriotism  and  honesty, 
without  fear  of  sentimentalists  or  hypocrites. 

(2)  He  may  conceivably  be  accused  of  fostering  anti- 
Celtic  and  anti-Semitic  feeling.  He  would  reply  that 
he  is  neither  anti-Celt  nor  anti-Semite,  but  pro-English, 
and  believes  that  the  Englishman  to-day  will  be  better 
for  a  little  honest  appreciation. 

Indeed,  his  sentiments  are  rather  Celtophil,  and  much 
of  this  book  has  been  written  on  the  coast  of  Wales  or 
Conn  aught. 

Having  thus  far  explained  away  some  possible  mis- 
conceptions, he  would  like  to  justify  some  of  his  appa- 
rent bitterness  by  testifying  to  the  reality  and  sincerity 
of  his  convictions.  As  this  will  entail  work  of  a  more 
or  less  autobiographical  description  he  will,  to  avoid 
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complications  of  style,  beg  any  reader  who  has  per- 
severed so  far  to  excuse  the  use  of  the  first  personal 
pronoun. 

The  guiding  motive  of  my  life  and  my  criterion  of 
virtue  is  a  whole-hearted  belief  in  the  English  race.  I 
quite  realise  our  present-day  inclination  towards  faults 
at  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  jeer  in  other 
races ;  for  example,  our  gullibility  ;  no  race  in  the 
world  is  more  easily  misled  by  demagogues  or  sets  a 
higher  value  on  words  as  opposed  to  deeds.  Again, 
I  realise  the  fact  that  our  industrial  civilisation  has 
been  responsible  for  a  hideous  sum  of  human  suffering. 
Yet  I  believe  that  the  main  hope  of  mankind  is  bound 
up  in  the  fortunes  of  our  race  and  empire.  With  wise 
statesmanship  the  future  will  see  a  diminution  of 
suffering  at  home,  while,  among  the  weaker  races,  the 
calamities  caused  by  the  devastating  greed  of  gin- 
traders  and  the  insane  haste  of  missionaries — the  one 
destroying  by  means  of  his  bottles,  the  other  by  his 
premature  education  and  introduction  of  clothes — will 
soon  be  matters  of  past  history  and,  at  their  worst, 
were  not  equal  to  the  devilries  of  other  races — e.g.,  in 
Spanish  America  or  the  Congo. 

The  downfall  of  our  Empire  would  not  merely  entail 
the  bankruptcy  of  our  homeland  and  our  chief  custom- 
ers, the  degradation  of  our  character  and  ideals,  the 
reversion  of  India  and  Egypt  into  barbarism  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  white  race  from  tropical  Australia, 
the  Pacific  coast  of  America  and  from  the  greater  part  of 
Africa.     It  would  mean  the  downfall  of  the  mechanical 
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civilisation  of  the  Western  World — as  the  spiritual 
civilisation  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  and  the  intellectual 
civilisation  of  Hellas  fell — just  at  the  moment  when 
the  world  is  about  to  reap  the  benefits  of  it.  Russia 
alone  could  in  part  take  our  place,  and  she  is  not  purely 
European  ;  the  Slav  blood  is  a  mixture  of  European 
and  Asiatic  strains  and  the  influence  of  East  on  West 
is  more  potent  and  direct  than  is  the  case  with  our 
maritime  Empire,  in  which  racial  purity  is  preserved 
by  instinct  and  by  the  ocean. 

From  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  maintenance 
of  Empire  should  be  the  particular  care  of  "  Labour." 
The  real  "  Yellow  Peril  "  is  a  Labour  peril.  The  naval 
and  military  awakening  of  China  is  not  within  the 
bounds  of  practical  politics,  and  even  Japan  has  not  yet 
been  proved ;  Russia,  with  one  hand  tied  behind  her  back 
by  the  necessity  of  retaining  troops  on  her  European 
frontier,  with  a  6,000  miles  line  of  communica- 
tion— most  of  it  over  a  single-line  railway — with  rotten 
ships,  corrupt  leaders  and  a  revolution  at  home,  fought 
her  to  a  standstill.  But  there  is  a  yellow,  a  black  and 
a  brown  labour  peril.  The  spread  of  the  coloured  at  the 
expense  of  the  white  race  would  not  only  diminish  the 
sphere  in  which  there  was  a  demand  for  white  labour 
thus  increasing  competition  at  home,  but  would  lead  to 
the  wholesale  underselling  of  the  products  of  white 
labour.  An  honest  labour-leader  would  stand  whole- 
heartedly for  patriotism,!  Empire  and  the  big  navy,  as 

^  Similarly  it  may  be  shown  that  Empire  touches  the  pockets 
as  well  as  the  honour  of  other  classes  :  e.g.,  financiers  and 
manufacturers  could  not  watch  unmoved  the  relapse  of  India 
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well  as  economic  Protection.  It  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
servative leaders  to  encourage  the  growth  of  a  party  of 
patriotic  Conservative  labour  ;  also  to  open  the  door  to 
the  young  idea  from  professional  ranks.  It  sounds  Uke 
a  cheap  paradox,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  demo- 
cracy has  closed  the  door  to  the  "  Upper  Middle  "  class 
which  under  despotism  or  oligarchy  often  produced 
our  greatest  statesmen.  Becket,  Wolsey,  Thomas 
Cromwell,  could  attract  the  notice  of  a  despot  by  their 
worth ;  Boroughmongers  were  proud  to  promote 
Walpole,  Pitt,  Burke,  or  Gladstone.  To-day  pohtics 
are  closed  except  to  Trade-Union  secretaries,  landlords, 
plutocrats  and  lawyers ! 

Not  only  is  imperialism  the  policy  by  which  we  may 
promote  national  interests  and  honour,  but,  in  all 
reverence,  I  beUeve  it  to  be  the  policy  by  which  we 
promote  human  progress  and  the  purpose  of  God. 
This  policy  entails,  as  essentials,  federal  reorganisation, 
social  reforms  to  elevate  and  unite  our  population  at 
home,  above  all  efficient  preparations  for  defence.  I 
cannot,  within  the  compass  of  this  book,  work  out 
detailed  schemes  ;  that  I  hope  to  do  if  I  gain  the  in- 
terest of  my  present  readers.  I  propose  merely  to  deal 
with  broad  arguments. 

According  to  the  correct  use  of  terms  our  Empire  is 

and  our  tropical  dependencies  into  barbarism,  while  in  the 
professional  class  competition  would  be  unbearable  were  it 
not  for  openings  in  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies  and  Protec- 
torates, Military  and  Civil  Departments.  I  reckon  that  out  of 
twenty-five  clever  boys  of  the  professional  class  fifteen  will — 
as  an  average — enter  for  Government  posts,  and  from  the 
dozen  or  so  who  succeed  probably  eight  will  serve  overseas. 
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already  "  Federal,"  since  we  have  both  Central  and 
Local  Governments ;  but  the  Central  Government  is 
unrepresentative,  since  the  Dominions  have  no  authori- 
tative voice — i.e.,  authoritative  in  proportion  to  the 
population  of  each — in  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs. 
What  is  our  ideal  ? 

(1)  An  Imperial  Council  under  the  Crown  in  which 
representatives  of  every  self-governing  community  in 
proportion  to  population  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
control  of  common  interests — i.e.,  foreign  affairs,  the 
imperial — as  distinguished  from  local — forces  of  the 
Crown,  Commercial  regulations,  the  tariff,  marriage 
laws,  copyright  laws. 

(2)  An  imperial  fleet,  provided  by  the  whole  Empire 
and  controlled  by  an  Imperial  Admiralty  responsible 
to  the  Imperial  Council  under  the  Crown.  This  fleet 
must  be  strong  enough  to  face  simultaneously  possible 
— though,  we  hope,  improbable  foes  in  every  sea,  ^  that 
our  Empire  may  not  be  "  divided,"  but  bound  together 
by  the  ocean. 

(3)  An  Imperial  expeditionary  force,  ^  on  the  same 
lines. 

(4)  Local  naval  and  military  forces  controlled  by 
the  Local  Governments,  which  would  also  control  local 
affairs. 

^  See  Humanitarianism,  pp.   45-50. 

*  I  do  not  add  "  sufficient  aerial  forces  "  because  neither 
Fleet  nor  Expeditionary  Force  could  be  considered  complete 
unless  properly  provided  in  this  respect,  and  therefore  aerial 
forces  need  not  be  classified  apart  but  rather  considered  to 
be  included  in  my  plea  for  a  sufficient  fleet  and  regular  army. 
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Without  an  Imperial  Council  we  can  get  none  of  these 
things  except  the  fourth.  In  spite  of  some  advance — 
e.g.,  occasional  conferences,  the  organisation  of  the 
Committee  of  Defence  and  of  an  Imperial  staff,  etc. — 
we  are  actually  moving  backwards.  The  Home  Rule  Bill 
as  it  stands  (December,  1913)  would  constitute  a  bar- 
rier against  general  "  Federation,"  not  a  step  towards 
it.  Again,  the  Dominions  are  tiring  of  the  system  of 
naval  doles,  though  they  have  afforded  valuable  proof 
of  a  spirit  which,  had  it  existed  among  the  Colonists 
of  the  thirteen  Colonies,  might  have  saved  us  from  the 
schism  of  1783. 

Now,  although  local  forces  must  be  part  of  our  ideal 
scheme — to  protect  trade-routes,  guard  against  raids, 
thus  saving  the  Imperial  Battle  Fleet  ^  for  its  greater 
work,  foster  and  promote  "  the  sea-spirit,"  provide 
docks,  etc., — yet  the  substitution  oi  local  fleets  for  con- 
tributions, as  though  the  two  were  incompatible,  is  a 
step  backwards,  and,  until  an  Imperial  Council  can 
allocate  the  burden  of  each,  we  cannot  expect  the  Domin- 
ions to  help  in  both  directions.  We  know  that  pubUc 
opinion  in  the  Dominions  is  ripe.  Any  English  states- 
man, therefore,  opposing  this  plan  or  arguing  that  we 
must  procrastinate  while  we  put  in  order  the  parish 

1  To  meet  the  German  plans,  as  foreshadowed  by  their 
Navy  League  experts,  we  need  a  fleet  strong  enough  to  blockade 
the  North  Sea  without  drawing  upon  Mediterranean  and  Pacific 
forces,  while  also  sparing  fast  cruisers  to  defend  our  trade 
routes  from  the  few  hostile  cruisers  and  privateer-merchantnien 
that  might  escape.  The  enemy  would  refuse  battle,  trusting 
to  the  wear  and  tear  of  blockade  work  and  occasional  submarine 
and  aerial  attacks. 
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pump  is  either  traitor  or  fool.  And  the  fault  is  that 
of  the  electors  who  prefer  promises  to  deeds  and  tolerate 
or  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  demagogues,  who  "  never 
faced  an  air  gun  fired  in  anger,"  snubbing  or  even 
censuring  the  men  of  action  and  the  men  who  know. 
One  may  well  be  bitter  when  one  contemplates  the 
result  of  filling  our  overpaid  Cabinet  and  Commons 
with  windy  mediocrities. 

I  would  urge  my  readers  that  every  elector  should 
ask  the  plain  question  of  his  party  candidate  at  the 
next  election :  Are  you  prepared  to  do  something  be- 
yond mere  lip  service  to  the  cause  of  Imperial  Union  ? 
"  Unionism "  should  imply  the  broad  meaning,  the 
policy  of  a  constitutional  union  of  Empire.  The 
Unionists  are  pledged  to  an  Imperial  Conference  to 
discuss  corn  duties.  Let  us  insist  upon  their  extending 
their  scheme  to  include  the  whole  problem  of  Federa- 
tion, or,  at  least,  that  they  call  a  second  conference  for 
the  wider  purpose  so  soon  as  ever  the  smaller  question 
is  settled. 

The  main  argument  against  "  Federation  "  is  that  an 
Imperial  Council  might  impair  the  privileges  of  that 
delightful  though  deteriorating  club,  the  House  of 
Commons !  Similarly  the  great  argument  against 
Universal  Service  is  the  fear  that  we  may  tread  on  the 
corns  of  humanitarians !  Now  there  are  some  doubt- 
ful points  for  consideration.  We  must  have  professional 
long-service  soldiers  and  sailors  for  overse?..  service. 
Would  compulsory  service  interfere  with  recruiting, 
or  would   it   not   rather   improve   both  quality   and 
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quantity  ?  Again,  could  the  splendid  spirit  of  our 
fighting  men  leaven  the  mass  of  nondescript  material, 
or  would  disloyalty  lift  up  its  head  in  a  compulsory 
Territorial  force  ?  These  questions  must  be  considered 
and  answered  ;  but  as  to  the  corns  of  anti-militants,  if 
they  would  block  the  way  that  leads  to  a  better  national 
physique,  a  higher  sense  of  duty,  cleaner  morals  and 
clearer  minds,  then  let  us  stamp  on  them.  If  this  be 
Jingoism,  then  God  be  thanked  I  am  a  Jingo  ! 

Social  Reform,  again,  must  be  the  corner-stone  of 
Empire  well  and  truly  built.  But  Social  Reform 
should  not  be  founded  on  clap-trap,  class-hatred  and 
lies.  We  all  wish  to  see  a  prosperous  peasantry.  This 
object  can  only  be  obtained  by  securing  the  welfare 
of  agriculture.  Tariff  Reform  and  the  abohtion  of 
"Spite-taxes"  would  help.  A  class  of  yeomen,  fos- 
tered by  State-banks,  purchase  by  instalment  and 
co-operation — not  the  old  pre-enclosure  communism, 
which  prevented  all  originality  and  enterprise,  but 
co-operation  in  transport,  storage  and  the  provision 
of  machinery — would  introduce  a  healthier  tone.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  creation  of  State-serfs  and  the 
promulgation  of  lies  about  deer  forests,  turnip-fed 
pheasants  and  lambs  shorn  in  January !  avail  nought 
save  for  mischief.  The  State,  through  whatever  body 
it  acts,  is  a  vile  landlord  ;  the  abolition  of  the  personal 
element  is  bad  for  the  tenant  and,  under  the  Lloyd- 
Georgia'^  scheme — which  really  differs  very  little  from 
the  Socialists'  Land  Nationalisation — of  two  alterna- 
tives one  would  happen  ;   either  rents  would  be  higher 
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and  conditions  worse  than  under  individual  manage- 
ment, or  the  new  arrangement  would  open  the  way  to 
endless  blackmailing  on  the  part  of  the  tenant-voter 
and  bribery  by  the  politician — at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayer.  Also  a  new  swarm  of  officials  would  be 
created,  and  Civil  Service  officials  are  already  a 
greater  burden  upon  the  nation  than  the  cost  of 
armaments ! 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  peasant  proprietors  could 
not  pay  their  way.  Would  a  State-tenant,  with  the 
perpetual  burden  of  rent,  instead  of  the  temporary 
burden  of  the  repayment  by  instalments  of  the  pur- 
chase money,  and  without  the  stimulus  of  property, 
be  more  likely  to  make  good  ?  Of  course,  the  State 
must  do  for  the  proprietor  all  that  it  would  do  for  its 
tenants.  The  small  farmer  must  not  be  saddled  with 
interest  on  debt  for  purchase  money,  nor  must  his  farm 
be  mortgaged,  except  under  safeguards  which  would 
protect  all  sa\e  the  inefficient.  Either  he  must  purchase 
by  means  of  instalments,  part  of  his  rent  counting 
towards  purchase  money,  in  which  case  the  State  would, 
if  the  man's  suitability  were  admitted,  find  the  money 
for  the  temporarily  higher  rent  which  justice  to  the 
landlord  would  necessitate  ;  or  State  agricultural  banks 
must  advance  the  purchase  money  on  the  easiest 
terms,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments  less  than,  or  at 
least,  not  greater  than,  his  former  rent.  As  to  the 
'.cost  of  machinery,  etc.,  that  must  be  met  by  co- 
j  operation.  Enghsh  soil  is,  at  least,  as  good  as  that 
I  of  countries  like  Denmark,  Belgium  and  Germany, 
il       13— (2021) 
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which  support  a  large  population  of  small  farmers. 
Small  farmers  flourished  here  before  the  "  Agricultural 
Revolution."  "  Who  are  the  yeomen,  the  yeomen 
of  England  ?  "  asked  a  song  in  "  Merrie  England." 
It  is  easy  to  say  who  were  the  yeomen  ;  i.e.,  the  small 
holders  and  owners  who  met  the  shock  of  the  chivalry 
of  France  at  Cregy,  Poitiers  and  Agincourt  and  flung 
them  mangled  back.  But,  unless  the  land  reform 
scheme  of  our  more  energetic  Tories  soon  materialises, 
the  true  reply  will  presently  be  "  they  cannot  be  found  " 
— Non  stmt  inventi,  as  De  Quincey's  Toad-in-the-hole 
would  say.  Something  can  be  done  by  means  of  a 
Tariff.  We  do  not  want  to  set  up  a  monopoly  or  to 
decrease  competition ;  in  fact  we  cannot  do  that, 
since  food  must  be  procured  from  abroad.  But  a 
scientific  tariff  would  increase  competition  b}^  encour- 
aging the  investment  of  money  in  English  and  new 
Colonial  land,  thus  putting  English  farmers  and 
Colonial  pioneers  on  an  equality  with  old-established 
rivals.  Even  Adam  Smith  admits  the  possible  need 
of  this.  Prices  would  be  steadied  and  possibly  even 
reduced. 

Of  course,  many  labourers  could  never  rise  to  the 
position  of  farmers.  For  some  parts  of  the  country 
a  minimum  wage  may  be  desirable.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  an  universal  minimum  wage  merely 
reduces  the  value  of  money,  and  thus  becomes  inopera- 
tive, while  a  local  minimum  can  only  be  successful  if 
care  is  taken  that  other  trades  or  localities  are  not 
injured,  that  the  old  and  infirm  do  not  suffer,  and  that 
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employers  are  not  compelled  to  reduce  the  number  of 
their  employe's.  The  last  point  is,  of  course,  the  crux 
of  anti-sweating  measures  in  a  free-import  country. 
There  is  a  danger  that  higher  wages  mean  no  profit 
and,  therefore,  an  increased  use  of  foreign  goods  and 
increased  unemployment  at  home.  "  Real "  wages  in 
the  country  may  be  increased  by  means  of  better  oppor- 
tunities to  acquire  allotments  and  gardens  ^ ;  above 
all,  the  State  must  assist  and,  if  necessary,  impel  land- 
lords in  the  task  of  providing  cottages,  and,  perhaps, 
provide  State  cottages,  if  the  need  is  obvious.  But 
the  question  cannot  be  settled  satisfactorily  if  treated 
as  an  opportunity  to  stir  up  class  war.  There  is  a 
temptation  to  preserve  emasculated  landlords  (Uke 
powerless  peers)  as  convenient  targets  for  invective, 
the  same  temptation  which  in  industrial  centres  takes 
the  shape  of  accentuating  the  division  between  em- 
ployer and  employed  by  resisting  schemes,  such  as  co- 
operation, intended  to  bring  about  a  rapprochement 
and  a  sense  of  common  interest.  The  one  path  leads 
to  reform  ;  the  other  to  strife,  failure  and  worse  con- 
ditions. Those  of  us  who  are  not  too  attached  to  the 
Riviera  to  visit  our  own  country  on  our  holidays,  know 
that  the  average  Scotch  deer  forest  covers  land  which 
will  not  grow  wheat,  where  oats  only  ripen  in  dry  (and 
early)    summers,    and   where    sheep    could    not   find 

^  In  addition  to  vegetables  and  bees,  a  small  garden  may- 
make  the  difference  between  a  pig  and  not  a  pig,  provided 
it  be  big  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  sanitary- 
laws. 
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nourishment,  unless  restricted  in  number  until  the  total 
head  of  sheep  could  be  reckoned  up  in  numbers  similar 
to  those  of  the  deer !  We  see  in  the  Connemara 
district  of  Ireland  "  agricultural  "  land — rock,  heather 
and  bog — which  would  support  a  larger  population  if 
converted  into  sporting  country !  We  know  that  the 
sportsman,  unlike  the  golfer  (!),  demands  highly  cul- 
tivated farmland  for  his  partridge-shoots.  Hatred 
and  lies  may  well  destroy  the  hopes  that  we  place  in  co- 
operation in  agriculture  and  profit-sharing,  with, 
possibly,  State-safeguards  for  the  workers,  in  our 
industries. 

Education,  again,  needs  "  reforming,"  but  "  reform  " 
is  a  word  liable  to  strange  interpretations.  Our 
"  working  "  classes  need  more  technical  training  and  a 
revival  of  apprenticeship  ;  they  do  not  need  a  literary 
education  leading  up  to  the  "  University  for  all."  It 
is  an  act  of  cruelty  to  force  "  higher  "  education  on 
those  whose  intellects  will  not  enable  them  to  compete 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  success  with  the  professional 
classes.  For  genius  the  road  from  National  School  to 
University  is  already  easy  enough.  Would  that  those 
who  doubt  the  truth  of  these  cautions  might  spend  six 
months  in  Holland  and  see  the  result  of  undigested 
"  education."  True  education  should  develop  latent 
and  useful  talents — useful  to  the  State  and  useful  to 
the  individual — false  education  brings  out  merely  dis- 
content and  inefficiency.  The  "  reformer "  in  the 
sphere  of  public  school  and  University  education 
threatens,  in  a  like  manner,  to  reform  away  our  merits 
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and  introduce  new  faults.  "Educationalists"  are 
almost  invariably  cranks  who,  having  failed  in  the 
practice  of  education,  seek  solace  in  theorisation.  The 
extension  of  the  day-boy  as  opposed  to  the  boarding- 
house  system,  ^  the  interference  with  college  life  and, 
above  all,  the  attempt  to  popularise  "  co-education," 
would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  impair  the  morals 
and  soften  the  characters  of  those  classes  which  pro- 
duce our  best  officers  and  administrators.  Again, 
while  we  all  realise  the  importance  of  "  modern  educa- 
tion," we  do  not  wish  all  education  to  become  entirely 
utilitarian. 

National  education  should  aim  frankly  at  utilitarian 
objects  combined  with  physical  and  patriotic  training  ; 
higher  education  must  find  room  for  general  culture. 
Compulsory  "  science "  or  algebra,  commonly  con- 
sidered to  be  "  practical,"  might  prove  a  worse  bugbear 
than  compulsory  Greek,  and  the  amount  of  algebra 
required  from  candidates  seeking  to  enter  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  has,  at  least,  no  more  practical  value  than 
a  smattering  of  Greek,  is  more  quickly  forgotten  and 
provides  less  mental  training.  Compulsory  Greek  at 
the  old  Universities  is  justifiable,  if  it  is  the  only  bul- 
wark left  to  defend  liberal  culture  against  so-called 
utilitarian  ideals.  I  say  "so-called"  advisedly,  for 
the    attempt    to    commercialise    higher    education    is 

^  It  is  possible  for  old  day-boy  schools,  with  tradition 
behind  them,  especially  if  they  have  a  nucleus  of  boarders, 
to  produce  the  public  school  atmosphere  of  loyalty,  honour 
and  hardihood,  but  there  is  Httle  opportunity  for  the  growth 
of  that  corporate  spirit  in  the  case  of  new  day-schools. 
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almost  as  futile  (or  dangerous)  in  its  results  as  the 
attempt  to  idealise  elementary  education.  The 
National  schools  ought  to  be  able  to  teach  skilled 
manual  work  ;  secondary  schools  and  Universities,  no 
doubt,  ought  to  offer  practical  knowledge  to  those  who 
are  embarking  on  some  profession — medicine,  engineer- 
ing, the  navy,  etc., — in  which  the  amount  of  technical 
knowledge  required  is  so  great  that  general  knowledge 
and  culture  must  be  sacrificed.  But  to  force  a  smat- 
tering of  science  and  mathematics  upon  men  who  do 
not  wish  to  make  roads,  bridges,  electric  lamps  or  pills 
and,  with  the  smattering  provided,  could  not  do  so  if 
they  wished,  is  far  less  defensible  than  forcing  a  modi- 
cum of  culture  upon  men  who  wish  to  study  medicine 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  instead  of  one  of  the  younger 
Universities.  The  outcry  against  Greek  is  more  often 
than  not  the  outcome  of  a  cheap  pose  of  practical 
efficiency.  Why  not  abolish  Latin  and  leave  Greek — 
infinitely  the  finer  language  and  literature — unassailed  ? 
"  Because  of  the  practical  value  of  Latin  as  a  key  to 
open  the  door  of  other  languages."  Hypocrisy !  As 
well  learn  to  walk  on  stilts  in  order  to  master  the  art 
of  bicycling ! 

It  is  presumably  the  "  practical  "  spirit  which  has 
led  to  the  adoption  in  England  of  the  ludicrous,  hybrid 
"  new  pronunciation  "  of  Latin.  The  arguments  in 
its  favour  are :  (1)  "  It  probably  resembles  the  old 
Roman  pronunciation  "  ;  (2)  "  Latin  might  thus  become 
an  international  language  for  educated  people." 

Against  it  the  arguments  are  Legion.     (1)  There  is 
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no  proof  whatever  that  it  bears  the  sHghtest  resem- 
blance to  the  old  pronunciation  ;  in  fact,  though  the 
vowel  sounds  agree  with  those  of  the  languages  founded 
on  Latin,  some  of  the  consonant  sounds  are  essentially 
Teutonic  ;  e.g.,  we  abolish  the  romance  V  sound  and 
substitute  Teutonic  W.  Can  we  imagine  Caesar — now 
pronounced  as  Kaisar,  again  Teutonically — exclaiming 
"  Wanee,  Weedee,  Weekee  "  ? 

(2)  The  new  vowel  sounds  have  quadrupled  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  teaching  and  learning.  We 
all  remember  how,  in  our  school  days,  the  great  ob- 
stacle to  learning  French  in  form  was  fear  of  ridicule 
if  we  attempted  to  pronounce  correctly.  This  objection 
has  now  been  added  to  the  learning  of  Latin.  More- 
over, it  is  less  easy  to  distinguish  short  from  long  vowels, 
and  the  whole  standard  of  translation  has  gone  down 
since  boys'  attention  in  reading  has  been  concentrated 
on  pronunciation  instead  of  construction. 

Lastly,  Latin  is  even  less  likely  than  Esperanto  to 
be  of  practical  use.  Far  better,  from  that  standpoint, 
to  study  French  and  English.  The  classical  languages 
should  be  treated  absolutely  as  literature,  not  as  spoken 
tongues.  Their  value  lies  in  the  mental  training  and 
stimulus  to  thought  provided.  To  speak  them  is  use- 
less ;  to  write  them,  within  limits,  teaches  accuracy 
and  taste  but,  if  carried  too  far,  becomes  mechanical ; 
translation  is — or  should  be — the  one  object  of  their 
study.  If  a  scheme  of  general  culture  and  education 
could  be  evolved,  in  which  English  and  other  modern 
literature,  history  and  modern  philosophy  or  translations 
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from  the  ancients,  could  really  take  the  place  of  the 
classics,  then  their  abolition  would  be  but  slight  loss. 
At  present  no  such  scheme  has  been  evolved  and  the 
classics — Greek  especially — are  the  foundation  of  an 
education  which  promotes  general  culture  and  the 
study  of  literature,  history  and  philosophy. 

The  classics  are  still  a  fine  foundation  for  a  general 
literary  education.  A  classical  training  helps  a  pupil 
to  write  his  own  language ;  he  knows  what  a  "  sen- 
tence," a  "  construction,"  "  indirect  speech,"  etc., 
mean.  Ancient  history  offers  to  modem  historians  a 
sequence  of  simplified  political  problems.  Aristotle  is, 
apart  from  questions  of  trade,  the  most  valuable  of 
pohtical  philosophers.  My  only  quarrel  with  the 
classics,  speaking  as  a  teacher  of  English  and  history, 
is  that  their  scope  of  utility  has  been  exaggerated.  . 
English  is  a  Teutonic,  not  a  romance,  language.  Our 
prose  was  purer  before  Milton  introduced  a  classical 
vocabulary,  as  we  can  see  by  turning  to  our  EngUsh 
Bible — the  work  of  average  men — or  by  comparing 
Bacon's  essays  with  Milton's  prose.  The  attempt  to 
devise  common  grammatical  terms  for  English  and  the 
classics  leads  only  to  a  complication  of  English  and  the 
growth  of  a  new  language  of  grammarians.  Above  all 
our  historians  have  been  prejudiced  by  their  classical 
training.  The  dominance  of  the  Whig  School  was  due 
to  the  fact  that,  until  lately,  the  teaching  of  history 
was  in  the  hands  of  classical  scholars. 

A  pure  classic  is  no  more  necessarily  fit  to  teach 
English  History  than  a  mathematician  is  to  teach  Greek 
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Iambics  ! '  He  often  prefers  style  to  research  and  looks 
for  certain  stereotyped  views.  The  Thucydidean 
dislike  of  monarchy  and  democracy  alike,  Livy's 
hatred  of  kings,  Tacitus'  championship  of  a  corrupt 
oligarchy,  find  an  exact  counterpart  in  Macaulay's 
bias  against  monarchy,  his  support  of  the  Whig 
Oligarchs  and  his  followers'  championship  of  liberal 
plutocracy. 

Another  much  needed  reform  in  our  public  school 
and  University  education  is  the  adoption  of  a  broader 
outlook  in  the  guidance  of  our  youth  in  the  choice  of 
professions.  Every  influence  is  brought  to  bear  to 
press  our  entire  stock  of  first-class  material  into  the 
Civil  Service  or  the  Academic  or  scholastic  professions. 
The  average  boy  of  thirteen  is  encouraged  to  map  out 
his  life,  mainly  with  a  view  to  securing  a  retiring  pen- 
sion at  the  age  of  sixty !  Except  by  accident,  none  of 
our  finished  educational  products  enter  business  except 
the  riff-raff.  Now  it  may  be  granted  that  the  academic 
is  not  necessarily  the  business  brain.  But  it  cannot 
be  granted  that  a  boy  who  fails  in  classics,  English, 
modern  languages,  science,  athletics  and — the  most 
important  point  of  all — savoir  vivre,  the  power  of 
"  getting  on  "  with  his  fellows,  will  therefore  shine  in  a 
business  career.  We  ought  to  recognise  that  in  every 
profession,  including  business,  there  is  room  for  first- 
class  ability  at  the  top  and  average  or  mediocre  ability 
below.     To  teach  scholars  a  scholar  is  wanted,  but  a 

^  Although  the  Oxford  classic  has  at  least  some  general 
training  in  historical  method. 
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scholar  is  wasted  or  even  harmful  when  he  attempts 
to  teach  "  pass  men  "  or  "  lower  school  "  boys,  whose 
mental  state  he  has  never  experienced,  and  with  whose 
difficulties  he  cannot  sympathise.  Similarly,  hundreds 
of  brains  are  wasted  in  minor  duties  in  the  Civil  Service 
which  could  be  admirably  executed  by  clerks  of  average 
education.  May  I  point,  as  an  illustration,  to  the 
army,  in  which  this  need  of  diversity  is  recognised  ? 
Brains  are  the  essential  quality  of  an  engineer  or 
artillery  officer ;  quite  other  quaUties  are  of  more  im- 
portance in  a  line  regiment.  In  some  of  our  examina- 
tions we  are  inclined  to  mistake  drudgery  and  memory 
for  brains.  Memory,  after  all,  is  a  gift  of  inferior  order 
to  the  judgment  by  which  facts  are  utilised.  It  would 
probably  be  advisable  to  allow  candidates  in  many  of 
our  higher  examinations  the  use  of  books  of  reference- 
Memory  and  hard  work  would  not  be  nullified,  for  the 
man  who  read  and  could  remember  would  need  to 
waste  less  time  searching  for  facts  and  would  know 
where  to  find  those  which  he  needed.  At  the  same 
time,  mastery  and  judgment  of  material  would  receive 
more  recognition.  Many  a  good  man  is  at  present 
unable  to  do  himself  justice  owing  to  the  lack  of  some 
fact  insignificant  in  itself,  yet  vital  to  the  question  with 
which  he  is  dealing.  After  all,  in  life  the  lawyer,  writer, 
teacher,  etc.,  do  not  depend  upon  their  memories,  and 
examinations  should  aim  at  discovering  those  qualities 
which  are  required  in  such  posts  as  success  in  the 
examination  will  offer. 
May  I  conclude  by  citing  some  examples  to  show 
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that  my  hatred  of  the  demagogic  method  does  not 
lack  foundation  in  facts  ?  The  Tories  have  been 
accused  of  unfairly  imputing  low  motives  to  their 
opponents.  I  do  not  wish  to  defend  or  condemn  the  well- 
known  examples  of  this  form  of  controversy  ;  I  take  it 
that  my  reader  has  already  considered  the  assertions 
that  the  "  Little  Loaf,"  "  Black  Bread,"  "  Chinese 
Slavery "  and  Anti-Betting  cries  were  utilised  by  a 
party  largely  financed,  if  we  believe  their  opponents, 
from  profits  made  by  protected  trusts,  or  protected 
slave-grown  beverages  and  newspapers  which  were 
read  mainly  for  betting  news.  Of  these  great  affairs 
I  do  not  judge.  But  the  following  experiences  are  my 
own,  and  show  that  no  lie  is  too  obvious  to  need  con- 
tradicting. A  Hammersmith  elector  assured  me,  in 
December,  1910,  that  incomes  above  £10,000  escaped 
taxation  until  the  imposition  of  the  "super-tax"! 
The  same  elector  believed  that  every  peer's  son,  when 
born  into  the  world,  received  a  state  pension !  In 
Haggerston,  in  January,  1910,  I  was  informed  that 
undergraduates  elected  the  University  M.P.'s.  Time 
and  again  I  have  been  informed  that  "  establishment '' 
means  State-payment  for  all  bishops  and  clergy  !  And 
in  every  case  my  informant  quoted  Radical  canvassers 
as  his  authority ! 

If  we  cannot  acquit  the  canvassers,  at  least  we  must 
give  every  credit  for  egregious  simplicity  to  the  Radical 
elector  !  Even  "  canny  "  Scotch  electors  listened  with 
patience  the  other  day  to  some  hired,  professional 
liar,    such    as    party   agents   employ,   who   informed 
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them  that  20,000  acres  in  Surrey  were  reserved 
exclusively  for  stag-hunting !  The  political  liar  does 
not  mind  being  found  out  so  long  as  he  is  exposed  too 
late  or,  at  least,  so  that  some  of  his  dupes  remain 
deceived. 

That  these  facts  may  be  of  use  to  loyal  Imperialists 
and  all  who  believe  in  clean  government  is  the  earnest 
hope  of  one  who  at  least  believes  himself  to  be  honest, 
and  "  glories  in  the  name  of  Briton." 

I  have  suggested,  among  my  remarks  on  Humani- 
tarianism,  the  formation  of  a  society,  the  members  of 
which  should  feel  no  false  shame  at  their  own  patriotism 
and  show  no  undue  respect  for  the  corns  of  England- 
hating  cranks.  May  I  develop  that  suggestion,  and 
show  in  outhne  some  methods  by  which  a  patriotic, 
Imperialist,  anti-faddist  society  might  help  and,  at  the 
same  time  stimulate  the  Conservative  party  ?  For 
the  official  party  leaders  need  stimulation. 

If  the  Radicals  can  fairly  be  accused  of  doing  too 
much,  of  blending  the  busy  incompetence  of  idealists 
with  the  sordid  tricks  of  low  professional  players,  the 
Conservatives  lay  themselves  open  to  the  opposite 
charge  of  doing  too  little.  I  believe  that  legislation 
may  be  and  is  overdone,  and  that  the  first  duty  of 
a  government  is  to  govern,  to  administer  existing  laws. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  a  government  or  party 
need  shut  its  ears  to  ideas.  Radicals  love  fads  ;  Con- 
servatives suspect  ideas  and  even  strong  opinions.  The 
great  ex -Viceroys,  who  really  believe  in  Imperial  progress 
along    the    path    of    federation,    are    cold-shouldered 
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by  our  leaders  and,  if  we  except  a  few  journalists 
such  as  Mr.  Garvin  and  Mr.  Maxse,  by  our  Press  ;  the 
most  earnest  Tariff  Reformers  and  Land  Reformers 
are  also  relegated  periodically  to  the  background  ;  the 
budding  politicians  at  the  Universities  and  in  journalism 
receive  less  encouragement  from  our  leaders — with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith — than  from  the  other 
side  ;  Conservative  working-men  leaders  are  kept  in 
uninteresting,  subordinate  positions  in  the  party 
machine,  or,  at  least,  only  "  put  up "  in  hopeless 
constituencies. 

We  do  not  want  to  split  the  party,  but  I  do  suggest 
that  an  association  be  formed  to  help  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  press  the  party  ;  to  insist  on  definite  promises 
from  leaders  and  candidates — e.g.,  for  an  Imperial  and 
inter-party  conference  to  discuss  the  whole  question 
of  Federation,  the  Tariff  and  Defence  ; — and,  only  in 
the  last  resort,  to  fight  against  backsliders  and  members 
of  the  anti-everything,  negative,  passively-resisting 
coterie. 

We  do  not  want  to  follow  Disraeli  in  the  sense  of 
"  dishing  the  Whigs,"  by  stooping  to  their  own  level ; 
we  do  need  the  inspiration  of  Disraeli's  broad  vision 
and  Pitt's  fearless  patriotism. 

Above  all  we  need  a  man.  There  seems  to  be  no 
prospect  of  any  one  party  obtaining  a  clear  majority — 
independent  of  allies — until  a  leader  shall  arise  who 
shall  strike  the  popular  imagination  and,  at  the  same 
time  secure  the  nation's  trust.  We  are  threatened  with 
a  condition  of  unstable  governments  and  group  alliances 
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like  that  of  France.  At  present  there  are  leaders  on 
both  sides  who  are  trusted  ;  there  are  others  who  appeal 
to  the  imagination  ;  there  is  no  great  personality  in 
which  both  qualities  are  combined.  When  such  a 
leader  comes  he  will  sweep  the  country. 


CHAPTER  XI 

"  EPILEGOMENA  " 

A  FRIENDLY  critic,  after  reading  my  manuscript,  has 
suggested  that,  even  in  "  Credo,"  I  leave  some  of  my 
poUtical  opinions  on  practical  questions  of  to-da}'^  a 
little  doubtful ;  for  instance.  Tariff  Reform  is  only 
introduced  e/c  Trapepyov,  as  a  side  issue  connected 
with  Imperial  Federation,  unemployment,  "  sweat- 
ing," a  minimum  wage  and  land  reform  ;  Home  Rule, 
as  embodied  in  the  present  Bill,  is  referred  to  as  anta- 
gonistic to  federation,  and  Ulster's  attitude  is  defended 
in  part  of  a  discussion  on  "  Sovereignty,"  constitu- 
tional safeguards,  "  rights  "  of  subjects,  etc.,  but  there 
is  no  detailed  explanation  as  to  why  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  is  antagonistic  to  federation  ;  the  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Wales 
is  not  discussed. 

As  to  the  latter  point  I  would  reply: — There  is  no 
principle  to  discuss.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  bare- 
faced robber}^  is  wrong,  whatever  its  object,  and  in 
this  case  the  object  itself  is  bad,  e.g.,  the  injury  of  a 
religious  body  without  any  corresponding  benefit, 
except  to  the  feelings  of  spiteful  bigots  and  the  finances 
of  unnecessary  museums.  One  can  discuss  the  pros 
and  cons  of  Establishment,  whether  the  advantages 
gained  by  Church  and  nation  by  placing  the  religion 
of  a  vast  majority  in  an  official  position  counterbalance 
such  drawbacks  as  the  virtual  appointment  of  Bishops 
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for  their  political  views,  etc.  ;  whether  all  sects  should 
not  be  represented  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  in  a 
reformed  second  chamber.  But  an  honest  man  need 
not  discuss  disendowment. 

As  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  reasons  which  lead  me  to  call  it  antagonistic  to 
federation  — 

(1)  It  proposes  to  set  up  separate  customs  systems  ; 
this  could  not  be  tolerated  in  a  federal  United  Kingdom, 
and  we  hope  to  establish  a  uniform  customs  system 
(ZoUvertin)  for  our  Empire  when  federated.  But  Ire- 
land would  never  willingly  give  up  a  separatist  system 
once  established. 

(2)  England  is  to  pay  Ireland  to  rule  herself.  But 
under  a  federal  system  the  parts  should  contribute  to 
the  defence  of  the  whole.  Even  Gladstone  granted 
this  proposition. 

(3)  The  federal  ideal  would  necessitate  equal  treat- 
ment for  Belfast  and  Dublin.  This  Bill  ignores  Belfast 
and  obeys  Dublin. 

(4)  By  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  Ireland  is  to  be 
over-represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  thus 
govern  us  as  well  as  herself,  while  we  pay.  Would  she 
willingly  see  her  representation  reduced  in  a  Federal 
Council  ?     Redistribution  should  precede  Home  Rule. 

(5)  We  ought  to  evolve  the  Central  Council  before 
setting  up  the  local  Parliaments. 

(6)  The  Irish  leaders,  as  their  own  history  proves, 
are  separatists,  and  will  work  for  separation,  not  for 
federation. 
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As  to  Tariff  Reform.  I  call  myself  a  Tariff 
Reformer,  but  not  a  Protectionist.  Eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth-century  protection  was  wrong,  because 
it  was  exaggerated  and  unscientific.  The  manner 
in  which  it  was  abolished  was  even  more  wrong. 
Peel's  panic,  after  the  potato  famine,  prevented  the 
adoption  of  the  right  scheme — Colonial  preference  and 
low  duties  arranged  on  a  sliding  scale,  to  steady  prices. 
I  believe  in  corn  duties  and,  even  more,  in  flour  duties  ; 
not  high  enough  to  raise  prices,  but  sufficient  to  in- 
crease competition  and  steady  prices.  Two  shillings 
per  bushel  would  have  no  effect  on  the  price  of  bread 
comparable  to  that  of  a  bad  harvest  or  labour  troubles. 
This  was  proved  during  the  Boer  war.  The  tax  on 
foreign  corn  ought  never  to  have  been  removed  ;  then 
we  would  have  had  Colonial  preference  with  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Little  Loaf  lie.  Either  the  foreigner 
would  pay,  by  putting  up  with  a  lower  rate  of  profits, 
in  order  to  keep  part  of  our  markets,  or  we  would 
gradually  get  more  food  from  Colonial  and  Home 
sources.  In  any  case  prices  could  not  go  up  ;  com- 
petition would  be  too  keen.  English  and  Colonial 
farmers  would  be  stimulated,  but  not  bolstered,  and  if 
either  party,  foreign  or  colonial,  raised  prices  it  would 
lose  trade.  We  would  be  secure  from  "  comers,"  and 
foreign  "  corners  "  mean  high  prices,  and  would  be 
more  secure  in  war  time.  If  we  cmnot  win  the  elector- 
ate over  to  low  "  food  duties  " — in  place  of  other 
"  food  duties  "  at  present  in  force — we  should  deal 
with   the  subject   by  means  of  bounties ;     possibly 
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Government  might  collect  a  war  reserve  of  food,  entirely 
from  British  and  Colonial  sources.  Anyhow  we  must  help 
British  Agriculture,  and  this  is  the  cheapest  method, 
and  would  bind  the  Empire  together  by  a  material  tie 
at  the  same  time. 

As  to  duties  on  manufactured  goods  ;  no  one  sug- 
gests a  tax  on  the  direct  instruments  of  industry ;  no 
one  denies  that  a  tax,  for  instance,  on  imported  matches, 
toys,  motor-cars,  watches,  clocks,  etc.,  would  slightly 
raise  prices.  But,  without  such  taxes,  anti-sweating 
legislation  and  attempts  to  fix  a  minimum  wage  must 
end  in  increased  unemployment,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  firms  which  cannot  both  pay  higher  wages  and  con- 
tend with  the  foreigner.  We  want  a  greater  share  in 
our  own  markets,  as  an  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment. There  are  two  great  arguments  brought  for- 
ward against  this :  (1)  It  would  injure  our  shipping.  If 
I  believed  that  to  be  true,  I  would  advocate  free  im- 
ports. No  advantage  would  compensate  us  for  the 
loss  of  our  supremacy  in  Mercantile  Shipping.  But  it 
is  an  obvious  fallacy.  Our  exports  would  increase  at 
least  enough  to  counterbalance  any  decrease  in  imports. 
Secure  your  own  market  and  you  at  once  begin  to 
produce  a  surplus  which  you  can  export  cheaply  to 
foreign  markets  ;  retaliation  would  open  many  doors 
now  closed,  and  would  lead  more  nearly  to  Free  Trade 
than  free  imports  do  ;  universal  freer  trade  would  suit 
a  naturally  wealthy  country  like  ours,  but  our  free 
import  system  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to 
hinder    it.      Again,    any    decrease    in    manufactured 
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imports  would  be  counterbalanced  by  an  increase  in  the 
importation  of  raw  materials. ^  If  necessary,  we  could 
follow  Adam  Smith's  advice  and  re-introduce  a  Naviga- 
tion Act ;  incidentally  this  would  be  a  good  weapon 
in  the  Panama  Canal  tolls  dispute.  (The  revival  of 
old  institutions  is  often  wise  and  progressive  ;  I  suggest 
impeachment  of  ministers  as  another  old  institu- 
tion, the  revival  of  which  would  check  dishonest 
Governments  by  fear  of  the  wrath  to  come  !) 

(2)  Our  trade  is  advancing,  therefore  leave  well 
alone.  True,  it  is  advancing,  but  our  protected  rivals 
advance  more  rapidly,  and  even  American  Democrats 
apparently  attribute  their  progress  to  a  Tariff,  though 
not  an  excessive  Tariff.  We  advance,  as  the  Telegraph 
once  put  it,  like  a  train  running  on  after  shutting  off 
steam  ;  our  rivals  run  under  full  steam.  We  benefit — 
to  a  smaller  extent  than  our  rivals — from  trade  booms, 
but  our  labour  is  not  any  the  more  secure  for  it.  In  a 
word  I  am,  in  this  matter,  a  Balfourian.  Mr.  Balfour 
has  been  ridiculed  by  both  sides,  because,  when  a  new 
problem  turns  up,  he  has  the  audacity  to  think  it  out, 
and  he  suffers  from  the  appalling  fault  of  moderation ! 
The  party  leader  must  never  think  ;  he  must  produce  a 

^  At  present  the  excess  of  imported  over  exported  manu- 
factured goods  is  balanced  partly,  it  is  true,  by  the  interest 
on  English  investments  abroad,  but  very  largely  by  the 
dangerous  and  exhausting  export  of  money  and  of  raw 
materials  which  are  both  valuable  and  limited  in  amount — 
e.g.,  coal.  Foreign  investments  by  big  financiers  may  be  a 
healthy  sign  of  low  profits  and  plentiful  money  at  home  ; 
foreign  investments  by  small  and  cautious  investors  denote 
lack  of  security  and  starved  industries  at  home. 
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ready-made,  extreme  opinion  on  every  question.  If 
he  is  quick  enough  he  can  choose  his  opinion  ;  other- 
wise he  must  adopt  the  opposite  view  to  that  of  the 
other  side !  He  must  be  a  party  poHtician,  but  not  a 
national  statesman.  But  a  man,  like  Mr.  Balfour,  of 
broad,  statesmanlike  views,  who  is  not  ashamed  of 
moderation  or  afraid  to  think  for  himself,  is  of 
inestimable  value  as  an  adviser  and  moderator  in  the 
inner  councils  of  his  party,  especially  when  his  party  is 
the  most  nearly  honest,  patriotic  and  Imperialist  party 
in  the  State.  Another  point  in  "  practical  politics  " 
which  I  should  like  to  press  is  the  necessity  of  repealing 
the  dishonest  Trade  Disputes  Act  of  1906,  and  of  put- 
ting trade  unionists,  free  labourers  and  employers  upon 
an  equal  footing,  both  in  the  matter  of  claiming  pro- 
tection and  of  acknowledging  restrictions.  It  would 
be  useless  and  dishonest  for  Conservatives  to  try  to 
win  over  the  particular  type  of  Trade  Unionist  which 
demands  a  super-legal  privilege  of  acting  the  hooligan  and 
the  incendiary  v.dth  virtual  impunity — as  granted  by  the 
Radical  Government  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman. 

As  to  the  practical  side  of  my  suggested  association 
of  Imperialist  and  constructive  Conservatives,  the 
following  might  serve  as  the  fundamental  rules — 

(1)  Taking  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  Messrs.  Healy 
and  O'Brien,  we  might  term  ourselves  "  The  All-for- 
England-and-Empire-League,"  or  the  "  New  Tory 
Imperialists."  The  word  Tory,  though  first  applied 
by  opponents  as  a  term  of  abuse,  suggests  to  the  mind 
the  figure  of  the  second  Pitt  and  the  memory  of  the 
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greatest  Imperial  and  domestic  movements  in  our 
history.  "  Unionist  "  can  never  be  more  than  a  tem- 
porary name,  unless  a  new  meaning  is  given  to  the  word 
to  connote  the  party  which  stands  for  the  Federal 
Union  of  the  Empire.  In  its  present  sense  it  will  be- 
come out  of  date  so  soon  as  the  Irish  question  is  settled 
by  a  federal  solution,  and,  in  any  case,  Ireland  is  only 
an  infinitesimal,  poor  and  under-populated  corner  of 
the  realms  with  which  the  Imperially-minded  must  deal. 
(2)  The  members  of  the  League  must  pledge  them- 
selves to  opposition  to  Radicalism,  so  long  as  the 
Radical  ranks  contain  cosmopolitan  "  Little  England- 
ers  ' '  and  the  anti-English  gang  which  traces  its  descent 
through  the  pro-Boer  followers  of  Campbell-Bannerman 
and  Lloyd  George  and  the  Gladstonian  authors  of  the 
shame  of  Khartum  and  Majuba,  back  to  the  pro-French 
traitors  led  by  Charles  James  Fox,  the  founder  of 
modem  Radicalism,  in  Napoleonic  days.  It  is  a 
scandal  that  our  "  Imperial "  Parliament,  our  "  faith- 
ful Commons  "  should  contain  both  traitors  who,  with 
the  courage  of  their  convictions,  fought  against  us  in 
the  Boers'  "  Irish  Brigade  "  and  others,  less  courageous, 
who,  by  their  speeches,  prolonged  the  Boer  resistance, 
which  would  have  collapsed  early  in  1900  had  it  not 
been  for  hopes  of  Radical  successes  in  Great  Britain,  and 
thus  indirectly  caused  the  unnecessary  deaths  of  10,000 
English  soldiers,  5,000  Boers,and  hundreds  of  women  and 
children,  in  spite  of  our  generous  efforts,  unprecedented 
in  the  case  of  belligerents.  Opposition  to  a  policy  of 
war  ceases,  in  the  case  of  patriots,  when  war  breaks 
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out.  The  Conservatives  in  opposition  have  justified 
their  claim  to  be  c  insidered  the  "  national "  party  by 
the  support  they  have  given  to  our  Foreign  Minister  and 
the  Admiralty.  A  Radical  opposition  would,  for  party 
purposes,  have  played  Germany's  game  in  September, 
1911.  The  pro-Boer  of  1900  is  naturally  a  "  Little 
Navy"  man  in  1914 ! 

(3)  Similarly,  members  must  oppose  absolutely  all 
Socialist  and  Labour  party  candidates,  so  long  as  the 
latter  include  openly  anti-English  and  anti-monarchical 
agitators  of  the  Keir  Hardiu  type. 

(4)  They  must  support  such  Conservative  members 
as  satisfy  them  on  the  points  tabulated  in  "Credo," 
and  only  put  forward  candidates  of  their  own  either  as 
official  Conservative  candidates  or  in  opposition  to 
such  Conservative  candidates  as  fail  to  act  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Imperial  Unity  and  security  and  domestic 
prosperity  and  content. 

(5)  Every  member  must  pay  an  annual  subscription 
of  at  least  half-a-crown  to  the  League  and  do  his — or 
her — best  in  propagating  the  principles  of  the  League. 

(6)  Every  member  must  join  the  Navy  League,  and 
should  join  as  many  as  possible  of  those  associations — 
party  or  non-party — which  try  to  act  for  England  and 
for  Empire :  e.g.,  The  National  Service  League,  The 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  The  British  Empire  League, 
The  Tariff  Reform  League,  The  Land  Defence  Union, 
The  General  Election  Emergency  Committee,  etc. 

These  practical  suggestions  may  be  considered  to 
wander  outside  the  scope  of  a  book  intended  primarily 
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to  suggest  ideas.  I  hope,  however,  that,  among  sup- 
porters, they  may  save  me  from  the  suspicion  of  being 
a  mere  ideahst.  As  a  last  word,  I  suggest  as  our  motto 
the  converse  of  the  phrase  of  a  Pope  famous  in  Enghsh 
history :  We  want  our  people  to  be  "  Non  Angeli  sed 
Angli." 
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crown  8vo,  quarter  cloth  gilt,  4s.  6d. 

THE  OLD  MASTERS  AND  THEIR  PICTURES.  By  the  same  Author. 
For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Learners  in  Art.  New  and  enlarged 
edition.     In  crown  8vo,  quarter  cloth  gilt,  4s.  6d. 

THE  ORGAN  AND  ITS  MASTERS.  A  short  account  of  the  moet 
celebrated  organists  of  former  days,  and  of  the  present  time, 
together  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  development  of  organ  con- 
struction, organ  music,  and  organ  playing.  By  Henry  C.  Lahhb. 
In  large  crown  8vo  cloth  richly  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  14  full-page 
plate  illustrations.     6s.  net. 

MODERN  COMPOSERS  OF  EUROPE.  Being  an  account  of  the 
most  recent  musical  progress  in  the  various  European  nations  with 
some  notes  on  their  history,  and  critical  and  biographical  sketches 
of  the  contemporary  musicai  leaders  in  each  country.  By  Arthur 
Elson.  In  large  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  24  full-page 
plate  illustrations.     6s.  net. 

PITMAN'S 
DAINTY    VOLUME    LIBRARY 

Each  »n  fcap,  Svo,  Itmp  lambskin  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  Photogravure 
Frontispiece,    2s.  6d.    per  volume    net. 

DANTE.  THE  DIVINA  COMMEDIA  AND  CANZONIERE.  Trans- 
lated by  the  late  Dean  Piumptre.  With  Notes,  Studies, 
Estimates,  and  Life.     In  five  volumes. 

THE  LIFE  OF  DANTE.     By  the  same  Author.     In  one  volume. 

THE  TRAGEDIES  OF  iSSCHYLOS.     Translated  by  Dean  Plumptrb. 

In   two    volumes. 

THE  TRAGEDIES  OF  SOPHOCLES.     Translated  by  Dean  Plumptrb. 

In  two  volumes 

BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON.  (Abridged.)  With  an  Introduction 
by  G.  K.  Chesterton      In  two  volumes. 

THE  POETRY  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING.  By  Stofford  A.  Brooke. 
M.A.,  LL.D.     In  two  volumes. 

TENNYSON  :  HIS  ART  AND  RELATION  TO  MODERN  LIFE.     By 

Stopford  a.  Brooke,  M.A.,  LL.D.     In  two  volumes. 

JOHN  BUNYAN  ;  HIS  LIFE  TIMES  AND  WORK.  By  John 
Brown,  D.D.     In  two  volumes. 

CLOUGH,  ARNOLD,  ROSSETTI,  AND  MORRIS  :  A  Study.  By 
Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A.,  LL.D.  In  one  volume,  with  four 
illustrations,  306  pp.,  3s.  6d.  net. 
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FICTION 

BY  WHAT  AUTHORITY  ?     By  Robert  Hugh  Benson.     6s. 
THE  LIGHT  INVISIBLE.     By  Robert   Hugh   Bbnson.     3s.  6d, 
RICHARD  RAYNAL;  SOLITARY.     By  Robert  Hugh  Benson,  3s.  6d. 
THE    KING'S    ACHIEVEMENT.     By    Robert    Hugh    Benson.     6s. 
THE  QUEEN'S  TRAGEDY.     By  Robert  Hugh  Benson.     6s. 
THE  SENTIMENTALISTS.     By  Robert  Hugh  Benson.     6s. 
A  MIRROR  OF  SHALOTT.     By  Robert  Hugh  Benson.     6s. 
LORD  OF  THE  WORLD.     By  Robert  Hugh  Benson      6s. 
MY  LADY  OF  AROS.     A  Tale  of  Mull  and  the  Macleans.     By  John 

Brandane.     Coloured    frontispiece.     Cheaper    Edition    2s.   net. 
ANNE  OF  GREEN  GABLES.     By  L.  M.  Montgomery.     6s. 
ANNE  OF  AVONLEA.    By  the  same  Author    Coloured  frontispiece   Ss 
KILMENY  OF  THE  ORCHARD.     By  the  same  Author.     With  four 

coloured  illustrations.     6s. 
THE  STORY  GIRL.     By  the  same  Author.     Coloured  frontispiece.     6«. 
THE  GLORY  OF  THE  CONQUERED.     The  Story  of  a  Great  Love.     By 

Susan  Glaspell.     68. 
THE  UNDER  TRAIL.     By  Anna  Alice  Chapin.    With  illustrations. 

6s. 
THE  PLEASURING  OF  SUSAN  SMITH.     By  Helen  M.  Winslow. 

With  illustrations.     3b.  6d.  net. 
THE     ISLAND     OF     BEAUTIFUL     THINGS.     A    Romance    of    the 

South.     By  W.  A.  Dromgoole.     With  four  coloured  illustrations. 

6s. 
POLLYANNA.       The    "  Glad  "    Book.       By    Eleanor    H.    Porter. 

Illustrated,  6s. 
PIERROT  IN  TOWN.     A  Fantastic  Comedy  on  the  subject  of  youth 

and  age.     By  Helen  Ashton.     6s. 
KITTY  BELL,  THE  ORPHAN.      Possibly  an  earlier  version  of  Jam 

Eyre,   written   by   Charlotte    Brontk.     Circa    1844.     With    aa 

Introduction  by  Mrs.  Ellis  H.  Chadwick,  Author  of  In  the  Footsteps 

oj  the  Brontes.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth.     2s.  6d.  net. 


HISTORY 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  CHINA.  Being  an  account  of  the  Intercourie  and 
Relations  between  England  and  China,  from  the  year  1600  to 
the  year  1843  and  a  summary  of  Later  Developments.  By  J. 
Bromley  Eames,  M.A.,  B.C.L.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt 
top,  with  maps  and  illustrations.     20s.  net. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  A  Study 
in  Social  Development.  By  H.  O.  Meredith,  M.A.,  M.Com. 
In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  5s.  net. 


HISTORY   ,cor,ia.) 

THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  :  ITS  HISTORY  AND  TREASURES.  A 
view  of  the  origins  of  that  great  Institution,  sketches  of  its  Early 
Benefactors  and  Principal  Officers,  and  a  survey  of  the  priceless 
objects  preserved  within  its  walls.  B3'  Henry  C.  Shelley.  Author 
of  Inns  and  Taverns  of  Old  London.  With  &ity  illustrations.  Size 
6^  in.  by  9^  in.,  elaborate  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net. 

PRINCE  CHARLES  EDWARD.  His  Life,  Times,  and  Fight  for  the 
Crown.  By  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with 
illustrations,   7e.  6d.  net. 

THE  ROMANTIC  STORY  OF  THE  MAYFLOWER  PILGRIMS  AND 
ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  TO-DAY.  By  A.  C.  Addison.  With 
numerous  original  illustrations.  Size  6.^  in.  by  9f  in.,  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 

INNS  AND  TAVERNS  OF  OLD  LONDON.  Setting  forth  the  historical 
and  hterary  associations  of  those  ancient  hostelries,  together  with 
an  account  of  the  most  notable  coffee-houses,  clubs,  and  pleasure 
gardens  of  the  British  metropolis.  By  Henry  C.  Shelley.  In 
large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  coloured  frontispiece  and 
48  other  illustrations.     7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  MOST  HONOURABLE  ORDER  OF  THE  BATH.  A  descrip- 
tive and  historical  account.  By  Jocelyn  Perkins,  M.A.,  Sacrist 
and  Minor  Canon  of  Westminster  Abbey,  \^"ith  42  illustrations. 
In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 

FLEET  STREET  IN  SEVEN  CENTURIES.  Being  a  History  of  the 
growth  of  London  beyond  the  Walls  into  the  Western  Liberty 
and  of  Fleet  Street  to  our  time.  By  Walter  George  Bell. 
Author  of  The  Thames  from  Chelsea  to  the  Nore.  With  a  Foreword 
by  Sir  Wm.  P.  Treloar,  Bt.  With  46  illustrations.  Drawings  by 
T.  R.  Way.  Hanslip  Fletcher,  R.  Anning  Bell,  T.  E.  Knightley  ; 
reproductions  of  old  prints,  original  documents,  maps  and  photo- 
graphs.    In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  15s.  net. 

THE  FRANCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR  AND  ITS  HIDDEN  CAUSES.  By  the 
late  £mile  Ollivier,  of  the  Academie  Franc aise.  Translated  from 
the  French  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  G.  Burnham  Ives. 
In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  eight  illustrations,  558  pp.,  8s.  6d.  net. 

A  HOSPITAL  IN  THE  MAKING.  A  History  of  the  National  Hospital 
for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic  (Albany  Memorial),  1859-1901. 
By  B.  BuRFORD  Rawlings,  Author  of  The  Chronic  Indigence  of 
Hospitals,  etc.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  with  illustrations,  5s.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  BELGIUM  (1815-1865)  Waterioo  to  the  Death  of 
Leopold  I.  With  Synopsis  of  Belgian  History  from  Caesar  to 
Waterloo.  New  Edition.  By  Demetrius  C.  Boulger,  x\uthor  of 
Belgium  0'  the  Belgians,  Holland  of  the  Dutch,  etc.,  etc.  In  demy 
Svo,  cloth  gilt,  with  21  illustrations.     18.';.  net. 
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HISTORY  {conid.) 

A  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  IRISH  HISTORY.     By  R.  Barry  O'Brien. 

With  Introductions  by  John  E.  Redmond,  M.P.  New  Edition. 
Iji  crown  8vo,  cloth,   184  pp..  Is.  6d.  net. 

THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  MONASTERIES.     As  illustrated  by  the 
Suppression  of  the  Religious  Houses  of  Stalfordshire.     By  Francis 
AiDAN   HiBBERT,  M.A.,   of  St.    John's    College,    Cambridge ,  Head 
master  of  Denstone.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  5s.  net. 

JOHN  PYM.  By  C.  E.  Wade,  M.A.,  Barrister-ai-law.  With 
frontispiece.     Demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 

"  Mr.  Wade  gives  afresh  and  effective  picture  of  this  statesman's 
career,  keeping  throughout  in  touch  with  his  authorities  ;  and  his 
graphic  narrative  will  fill  the  gap  in  the  bookshelf  made  by  the 
disappearance  of  Forster's  Life  written  nearly  80  jears  ago,  and  long 
obsolete." — The    Times. 

MAKERS  OF  NATIONAL  HISTORY.  Edited  by  The  Ven.  w. 
H.  Hutton,  B.D.  Each  volume  in  this  series — the  aim  of  which  i? 
to  do  fuller  justice  to  men  whose  lives  have  not  hitherto  been  ade- 
quately dealt  with — Is  in  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  a  frontispiece. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

CARDINAL  BEAUFORT.     By  the  Rev.  L.  B.  Radford,  D.D. 
"  Studiously  impartial  .  .  .  carefully  written  " — Glasgow  Herald. 

VISCOUNT  CASTLEREAGH.     By  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A. 

"  It  is  brilliantly  written  .  .   .  exceptionally  clear  and  vivid  .   . 
a  book  which  was  needed." — The  Morning  Leader. 

ARCHBISHOP  PARKER.     By  W.  M.   Kennedy,  B.A. 

"  Exceedingly  well  conceived,  clearly  expressed,  and  compiled 
with  great  care." — The  Guardian. 

GENERAL  WOLFE.     By   Edward   Salmon. 

"  A  picture  and  an  estimate  of  Wolfe  which  could  not  be  more 
complete." — Canada. 

FRANCIS  ATTERBURY,  Bishop  of  Rochester  (1662-1732).     By  the 

Very    Rev.    H.    C.    Beeching,    M.A.,    Litt.D.,    Dean   of   Norwich. 

"  A  most  dehghtful  as  well  as  a  most  valuable  book." — Guardian. 

EDWARD  THE  FOURTH.     By  Laurence  Stratford,  B.A. 

THOMAS  BECKET,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By  The  Ven.  W. 
H.  HuTTON,  B.D.,  Canon  of  Peterborough,  and  Archdeacon  of 
Northampton. 

NATURAL    HISTORY,    ETC. 

THE  A  B  C  OF  POULTRY.  By  E.  B.  Johnstone.  In  crown  Svo, 
cloth,  cheap  edition.  Is.  net. 

"  A  capital  addition  to  the  many  books  devoted  to  the  outdoor 
hie."— World. 


NATURAL  HISTORY.   ETC.    [conid.) 

CATS  FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT.  By  Miss  Frances  Simpson. 
Third  Edition.  In  crown  8vo,  with  25  beautifully  reproduoed 
photographs  of  famous  prize-winning  cats.     2s.  net. 

REPTILES  OF  THE  WORLD.  Tortoises  and  Turtles,  Crocodilians. 
Lizards  and  Snakes  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres 
By  Professor  Raymond  L.  Ditmars.  With  frontispiece  in  colour, 
and  nearly  200  illustrations  from  photographs  taken  by  the  author, 
In  royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top.     20s.  net. 

BRITISH  FERNS.  A  pocket  help  for  the  Student  and  Collector 
(comprising  all  the  native  species  and  showing  where  found).  By 
Francis  G.  Heath.  Size  6}  in.  by  3J  in.,  cloth,  with  50 
illustrations.     2s.  net. 

PEEPS  INTO  NATURE'S  WAYS.  By  John  T.  Ward,  Being  chapters 
on  insect,  plant  and  minute  life.  Illustrated  from  photogrjiphs  and 
photo-micrographs  taken  by  the  Author.  Cheaper  Edition.  In 
demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

INSECT  LIFE  :  Its  Why  and  Wherefore,  By  Hubert  G.  Stanley, 
F.E.S.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  25  illustrations.     2s.6d.net. 

THE  CHOW  CHOW.  By  Lady  Dunbar  of  Mochrum.  With'  24 
illustrations.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

THE  DREDGING  OF  GOLD  PLACERS.  By  J.  E.  Hodgson,  F.R.G.S. 
With  17  illustrations.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 
Principally  intended  for  Company  Directors,  Property  Managers, 
Prospectors,  and  the  investing  pubhc 

ASTONISHING  ANATOMY.  An  anatomical  and  medical  skit  pro- 
fusely illustrated.  Letterpress  consisting  of  Imaginary  Interviews, 
Free  Medical  Advice  (after  the  style  of  the  Weekly  Press),  etc.,  etc. 
By  "  Tingle."     Crown  Svo,  Is.  net. 

ATHLETIC  TRAINING  FOR  GIRLS.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  C.  E. 
Thomas.  In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  with  many  illustrations. 
Illustrated.     3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  AMERICAN  STATESMAN'S  YEARBOOK.  From  Official 
Reports  of  the  United  States  Government,  State  Reports,  Consular 
Advices,  and  Foreign  Documents.  Edited  by  J.  Walker 
McSpadden.  In  demy  Svo,  buckram,  with  red  leather  panel 
binding,  1,152  pp.      10s.  6d.  net. 

THE'  HOUSE  IN  GOOD  TASTE.  By  Elsie  de  Wolfe.  In  royal 
Svo,  cloth  gilt  decorated  cover,  gilt  top,  322  pp.,  with  54  full-page 
plates  in  colour  and  black  and  white.     Ss.  6d.  net. 

"  The  House  in  Good  Taste  "  differs  from  the  usual  book  on 
house  furnishing  in  that  it  is  written  by  a  professional  decorator, 
and  is  a  record  of  personal  experience.  The  book  then  has  a  double 
interest,  Ithasv  a  friendly  autobiographical  flavour, because  its  author 
is  a  charmiui^,  woman  of  vivid  personality  ;      and  it  is  thoroughly 
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MISCELLANEOUS   (contd.) 

practical,  because  the  problems  discussed  are  actual  rather  than 
theoretical.  It  is  the  chronicle  of  a  decorator's  experiences — not 
a  rehash  of  theories  and  principles  that  have  been  laid  down  before 
by  countless  writers — informal  in  style,  and  illustrated  with 
unusually  interesting  photographs. 

CHART  OF  THE  HEALTH  INSURANCE  ACTS.  Size  41  in.  by  31  in., 
in  stout  envelope,  Is.  net. 

The  operations  of  the  highly  complex  National  Insurance  Act 
have  been  arranged  in  Chart  form  by  a  new  Scientific  System,  so 
that  it  is  possible  to  show  the  whole  workings  of  the  Act  on  a  .single 
sheet  of  paper.  The  method  of  arrangement  enables  anyone 
affected  by  the  Acts  to  see  at  a  glance  its  operations  in  reference 
to  himself  and  to  all  brought  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  duties 
and  powers  of  each  group  of  persons  are  concisely  stated  in  plain 
language,  and  without  reading  through  two  lengthy  Acts  (couched 
in  obscure  legal  terminology)  one  may  see  instantly  the  legal 
relation  between  all  concerned,  from  Insurance  Commissioners  to 
Insured  Persons. 

DICKENS  IN  YORKSHIRE.  ReingNotesof  a  Journey  to  the  Delightful 
Village  of  Dotheboys,  near  Greta  Bridge.  By  C.  Eyre  Pascoe. 
In  foolscap  4to,  with  four  illustrations  in  colour  and  1 1  black  and 
white  illustrations.     Is.  6d.  net. 

THE  FEDERAL  SYSTEMS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE.  Their  Origin,  Nature,  and  Development. 
By  A.  P.  PoLEY,  B.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Midland  Circuit, 
Barrister-at-  Law.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  12s.  6d.  net. 

FRENCH  PROSE  WRITERS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND 
AFTER.  With  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices  in  French,  and 
Literary  and  Bibliographical  Notes  in  English.  By  Victor 
Leuliette,  B-6s-L.,  A.K.C.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  350  pp. 
3s.   net. 

FOR  HOME  SERVICE  AND  OTHER  STORIES.  By  Lyde  Howard. 
With  coloured  frontispiece  and  black  and  white  illustrations. 
In  foolscap  4to,  cloth,  decorated,  coloured  top,  and  end  papers, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

HOME  GYMNASTICS  FOR  OLD  AND  YOUNG.  By  T.  J.  Hartelius, 
M.D.  Translated  and  adapted  from  the  Swedish  by  C.  Lofving. 
With  31  illu.strations.  Fifth  Edition,  revised.  With  a  prefatory 
note  by  Arthur  A.  Beai.e,  M.B.     In  stiflE  boards,  is.  6d. 

HYPNOTISM  AND  SUGGESTION.  In  Daily  Life,  Education,  and 
Medical  Practice.  By  Bernard  Hollander,  M.D.  In  crown  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  6s.  net. 

TRAVELLING  PALACES.  Luxury  in  Passenger  Steamships.  By 
R.  A.  Fletcher,  Author  of  Steamships  :  the  Story  of  their  Develop- 
mtnt.  Warships  and  Their  Story,  Guide  to  the  Mercantile  Marine,  etc. 
In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  54  illustrations.      10s.  6d.  net. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  jcontd.) 

LIGHTER  MOMENTS.  From  the  note-book  of  Bishop  Walsham 
How.  Edited  by  his  son,  Frederick  Douglas  How.  In  small 
crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d. 

OVERHEARD  AT  THE  ZOO.  By  Gladys  Davidson.  With  2 
coloured  plates  and  26  black  and  white  illustrations.  In  foolscap 
4to,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  author  has  catered  for  all  children  who  love  animals.  Her 
aim  has  been  to  present  the  animals'  own  point  of  view,  so  far  as 
it  may  be  divined  by  sympathetic  study. 

OVERHEARD  IN  FAIRYLAND,  or  The  Peter  Pan  Tales.  By 
Madge  A.  Bigham.  With  coloured  illustrations  by  Kuth  S. 
Clements.     In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOL  LIFE.     Each  in  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  with  32  full 
page  plate  illustrations.     2s.  net. 
WESTMINSTER.     By  W.  Teignmouth  Shore,. 
ETON.     By  An  Old  Etonian. 
HARROW.     By    Archibald    Fox. 
RUGBY.     By  H.  H.  Hardy. 

THE  ROYAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  EDINBURGH.  By  J.  J.  Trottbr. 
With  32  illustrations.      In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE    REVERIES    OF   A   BACHELOR  :  Or,    A    Book   of    the    Heart. 

By  the  late  Ik  Marvel.     With  an  Introduction  by  Arlo  Bates. 
In  foolscap  Svo,  gilt  top,  limp  lambskin,  2s.  6d.  net. 

ROODSCREENS  AND  ROODLOFTS.  By  F.  Bligh  Bond,  F.R.I. B.A., 
and  The  Rev.  Dom  Bede  Camm,  O.'S.B.  With  over  88  full-page 
collotype  reproductions,  and  upwards  of  300  other  beautiful 
illustrations.  In  demy  4to,  two  vols.,  handsome  cloth  gilt,  gilt 
top,  32s.  net 

"  A   magnificent    work." — Evening   Standard. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  CHILD.  An  Attempt  to  Set  Down  what  is  in  the 
Mind  of  Children.  By  Frederick  Douglas  How.  In  foolscap  Svo, 
leather,  with  dainty  cover  design,  gilt  corners,  3s.  6d.  net  ;  cloth, 
2s.  net. 

MYSTICISM  AND  MAGIC  IN  TURKEY.  An  Account  of  the 
Kehgious  Doctrines,  Monastic  Organisation,  and  Ecstatic  Powers 
of  the  Dervish  Orders.  By  Lucv  M.  J.  Garnett,  Author  of 
Turkey  of  the  Ottomans.  In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top  with 
illustrations.     6s.  net. 

THE  NEW  MAN  :  A  Portrait  Study  of  the  latest  type.  By  Philip 
GlBBS,  Author  of  The  Street  of  Adventure,  The  Eighth  Year.  etc. 
In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt.     3s.  6d.  net 
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MISCKLLANEOUS  (contd.) 

THE  PERSIAN  PROBLEM.  By  H.  J.  Whigham.  With  maps  and 
illustrations.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  12s.  6d. 

SCIENCE  AND  THE  CRIMINAL.  By  C.  Ainsworth  Mitchell. 
B.A.,  F.I.C.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  250  pp.,  with  28  illustrations, 
6s.  net. 

"  The  systems  of  personal  identification  are  discussed,  and  the 
uses  of  photography,  anthropometry,  and  finger  prints  are  indicated. 
The  selection  of  the  cases  and  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  book 
is  written  show  good  iudgment." — Lancet. 

SYMBOLISM  OF  ANIMALS  AND  BIRDS  Represented  in  English 
Church  Architecture.  By  Arthur  H.  Collins,  M.A.  [Oxon.J.  With 
120  illustrations.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 

THE  SUNLIT  ROAD  :  Readings  in  Verse  and  Prose  for  Every  Day 
in  the  Year,  By  the  Rev.  W  Garrett  Horder.  In  demy  16mo, 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  corners,  3s.  net  ;  leather  gilt,  gilt  comers,  4s.  net. 

PITMAN'S  STUDIES  IN  ELOCUTION.  A  guide  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  art  of  public  speaking  and  reciting,  with  over  100 
selections  for  Reciters  and  Readers.  By  E.  M.  Corbould  (Mrs. 
Mark  Robinson).  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  silk  register, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  TEACHING  OF  MODERN  SUBJECTS 
IN  ENGLAND.  By  Foster  Watson,  M.A.  (Professor  of  Education 
in  the  University  College  of  Wales  ;  Aberystwjrth) .  In  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  INNER  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT.  A  Study  of  the  Mental 
and  Spiritual  Development  of  the  Novelist.  By  Charles  Gardner, 
M.A.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 

ALL  THE  PAPERS.  A  Journalistic  Revue.  By  the  authors  of 
Wisdom  While  you  Wait :  Hustled  History ;  etc.  Illustrated  by 
George  Morrow.     In  crown  8vo,  Is.  net. 


POETRY,   CRITICISM,  &  LITERARY  HISTORY 

THE  POETRY  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING.     By  Stopford  A.  Brookh. 
Original  issue.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  10s.  6d. 

"  The  most  satisfactory  and  stimulating  criticism  of  the  poet  yet 
published." —  Times. 

(See  also  Dainty  Volume  Library,  page  4.) 

TENNYSON  :   HIS  ART  AND   RELATION   TO  MODERN   LIFE.     By 
the  same  Author.     Original  issue.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 
"  Will  make  a  strong  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  our  great  Laureate. " — 
Quarterly   Review. 

{See  also  Dainty  Volume  Library,  page  4.) 
U 


POETRY,  ETC.   jconta.) 

A  STUDY  OF  CLOUGH,  ARNOLD,  ROSSETTI,  AND  MORRIS.     With 

an  Introduction  on  the  Course  of  Poetry  from  1822  to   1852.       By 
the  same  Author.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  net. 

(See  also  Dainty  Volume  Library,  page  4.) 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  PLAY  WRITING.  Six  plays  in  Verse  and  Prose 
with  an  Introductory  Essay.  By  John  Lawrence  Lambe.  In 
demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s.  net. 

THE  POEMS  OF  JAMES  HOGG.  The  Ettrick  Shepherd.  Selected 
and  edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  William  Wallace,  LL.D. 
With  photogravure  portrait  frontispiece.  In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  top,  5s. 

THE  WOOING  OF  A  GODDESS.  By  B.  Burford  Rawlings.  In 
foolscap  8vo,  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

MODERN  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  By  B.  W.  Wells,  Ph.D.  in 
crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  520  pp.,  6s.  net. 

MODERN  ITALIAN  LITERATURE.  By  Lacy  Collison-Mokley. 
Author  of  Guiseppe  Baretti  and  his  Friends.  In  crown  Svo,  cloth 
gilt,  360  pp.,  6s.  net. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  GREEK  LITERATURE.  From  Homer  to 
JuUan.  By  Wilmer  Cave  Wright,  Ph.D.,  late  of  Girton  College, 
Cambridge.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  544  pp.,  6s.  net. 

GREEK  INFLUENCE  ON  ENGLISH  POETRY.  By  the  late  Professor 
John  Churton  Collins.  Edited  with  Introduction,  by  Professor 
M.  Macmillan.  In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  with  portrait.  3s.  6d 
net. 


POLITICS,    ETC. 


THE  RISE  AND  DECLINE  OF  WELSH  NONCONFORMITY.  An 
Impartial  Investigation.  By  Viator  Cambrensis.  Demy  Svo, 
Is.  net. 

FAMOUS  SPEECHES.  First  Series.  From  Cromwell  to  Gladstone. 
Selected  and  Edited  with  Introductory  Notes  by  Herbert  Paul. 
In  demy  Svo,  cloth,  470  pp.,  7s.  6d.  net. 

FAMOUS  SPEECHES.  Second  Series.  From  Lord  Macaulay  to 
Lord  Rosebery.  Selected  and  Edited  with  Introductory  Notes 
by  Herbert  Paul.     In  demy  Svo,  cloth,  398  pp.,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  HOME  RULE.  By  Pembroke  Wicks,  LL.B., 
Barrister-at-law.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward 
Carson,  K.C,  M.P.  In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  with  illustrations, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

PROVINCIAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT  versus  HOME  RULE,  By  An 
Irish  Democrat,     in  crown  Svo,  128  pp.     Is.  net. 
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SCIENCE 

GREAT  ASTRONOMERS.  By  Sir  Robert  Ball,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
With  numerous  full-page  and  other  illustrations.  In  demy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Sir  Robert  Ball's  gifts  as  a  narrator  are  very  great.  He  is,  of 
course,  a  master  of  his  subject  ..  .  The  most  earth-bound  mortal 
who  opens  this  book  must  go  on  with  it." — Daily  Chronicle. 

IN  STARRY  REALMS.  By  the  same  Author.  The  Wonders  of  the 
Heavens.  With  numerous  full-page  and  other  illustrations.  In 
demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  style  of  popular  exposition  adopted  throughout  is  indeed 
admirable,  the  illustrations  are  excellent,  the  binding  is  teisteful, 
and   the   print   good." — Saturday    Review. 

IN  THE  HIGH  HEAVENS.  By  the  same  Author.  A  popular  account 
of  recent  interesting  astronomical  events  and  phenomena,  with 
numerous  full-page  and  other  illustrations.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  It  has,"  says  The  Scotsman,  "  the  freshest  knowledge  and  the 
best  scientific  thought." 

ASTRONOMY  FOR  EVERYBODY.  By  Professor  Si.mon  Newcombe, 
LL.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Robert  Ball.  Illustrated. 
A  popular  exposition  of  the  wonders  of  the  Heavens.  In  demy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

BY  LAND  AND  SKY.  By  the  Rev.  John  M.  Bacon,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S. 
The  Record  of  a  Balloonist.  With  four  illustrations.  In  demy 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 


SOCIOLOGY 

SOCIALISM.  By  Professor  Robert  Flint,  LL.D.  New,  Revised  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  net. 

"  A  new,  revised  and  cheaper  edition  of  Professor  Fhnt's  masterly 
study  wdll  be  generally  welcomed.  References  show  that  the 
additional  notes  are  well  up  to  date." — Daily  Mail. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  ABYSS.  By  Jack  London.  A  study  of  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  life  in  the  East  End  of  London. 
By  the  author  of  The  Call  of  the  Wild.  With  24  illustrations  from 
actual  photographs.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

"...  Mr.  Jack  London,  who  is  already  known  to  the  British 
public  as  a  fine  descriptive  writer,  has  done  for  the  East  End  of 
London  what  he  did  for  the  Klondyke — has  described  it  fully  and 
faithfully,  looking  at  it  as  intimately  ao  dispassionately." —  Daily 
Chronicle. 

WHAT  IS  SOCIALISM  ?  By  "  Scotsburn."  An  attempt  to  examine 
the  principles  and  poUcy  propounded  by  the  advocates  of  Socialism. 
In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

THE  SOCIAL  WORKER'S  GUIDE.     (See  page  20.) 
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THEOLOGICAL 

FHE  PRAYER  BOOK  DICTIONARY.  An  Indispensable  Volume  of 
Reference  dealing  with  the  origins,  history,  use,  and  teaching  of  the 
several  authorised  editions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  within 
the  Anghcan  Communion.  Its  scope  embraces  all  accompanying 
ceremonies  and  supplementary  rites,  the  ornaments  of  the  Church 
and  of  all  ministers,  Church  structures  and  fittings  in  their  relation 
to  worship,  ecclesiastical  persons  and  bodies,  and  the  legislative 
judicial  or  administrative  authorities  now  or  heretofore  empowered 
or  exercising  powers  in  regard  to  the  above.  Edited  by  George 
Harford,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Mossley  Hill,  Hon.  Canon  of  Liverpool : 
and  MoRLEY  Steve.-.son.  M.A.,  Principal  of  Warrington  Training 
College,,  Hon.  Canon  oj  Liverpool.  Assisted  by  J.  W.  Tyrer,  M.A., 
Formerly  Vicar  of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist,  Walton.  Preface  by 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Liverpool. 

Articles  by  nearly  150  Contributors,  including  : — The  Bishop  of 
Ossory  ;  Lord  Hugh  Cecil ;  Dr.  Hermitage  Day  ;  The  late  Dr. 
Dowden  (Bishop  of  Edinburgh)  ;  Canon  Driver  ;  The  Bishop  of 
Ripon  ;  The  Provost  of  King's  College,  Cambridge  ;  The  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  ;  The  Rev.  T.  A.  Lacey  ;  The  Bishop  of  Moray  and  Ross  ; 
The  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  ;  Bishop  Montgomery  ;  The  Bishop  of 
Durham  ;  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  ;  Canon  Simpson  ;  Chancellor 
P.  V.  Smith  ;  Canon  Staley  ;  Dr.  Eugene  Stock  ;  The  Dean  of 
Canterbury  ;  Canon  Bullock  Webster ;  The  Rev.  James  Baden 
Powell  ;  Professor  H.  B.  Swete  ;  Dr.  H.  P.  Allen  ;  Professor  Du 
Bose  ;  Dr.  Guy  Warman  ;  Dr.  St.  Clair  Tisdail  ;  Mr.  Robert  Bridges  ; 
Mr.  Francis  Burgess  ;  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Freshfi.eld,  F.S.A.  ;  Mr.  J.  A. 
Fuller  Maitland,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  ;  Sir  T.  Sydney  Lea.  Bart.  ;  Sir 
Charles  Nicholson,  F.R.I.B.A.  ;  Mrs.  Romanes ;  Professor  J.  E. 
Vernham.  The  work  is  complete  in  One  Volume,  crown  4to,  half 
leather  gilt,  gilt  top,  850  pp.,  25s.  net.  Write  for  16  pp.  Prospectus 
containing  lists  of   Contributors  and  articles,  specimen  pages,  etc. 

"  A  very  successful  attempt  to  meet  a  real  want." — Guardian. 
"  Thorough  and  scholarly." — Church  Times.  "  The  book  will 
take  its  place  at  once  amongst  our  indispensable  works  of  refer- 
ence ...  a  great  and  scholarly  achievement." — The  Churchman. 
"  We  do  not  think  that  any  Clergyman  can  afford  to  be  without  this 
highly  scholarly  volume." — Church  of  Ireland  Gazette.  "  Its 
contents  answer  practically  every  question  that  we  can  ask  about 
the  book.  It  will  make  for  itself  a  place  on  our  reference  shelves 
next  to  Hastings." — Record. 

IHE  BOOK  OF  ISAIAH.  Newly  Translated  with  Intro- 
ductions, Critical  Notes  and  Explanations  by  G.  H.  Box, 
M.A.  Together  with  a  Prefatory  Note  by  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D., 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Canon 
of  Christ  Church.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  two  maps,  7s.  6d. 
net. 

The  AthencBum  says  it  "  deserves  high  commendation,  and  that 
"  the  advantage  of  having  the  prophecies  placed  before  us  in 
something  hke  the  original  grouping  of  hnes  far  outweighs  the 
drawback  of  v/hat  might  here  and  there  be  regarded  as  arbitrary 
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THEOLOGICAL   (confd.) 

or  unnecessary  alterations  .  .  the  book  recommends  itself  by  its 
scholarly  character,  its  clearness  of  exposition,  and  the  fearless, 
yet  reverent  spirit  of  investigation  by  which  it  is  animated." 

THE  EZRA-APOCALYPSE.  Being  Chapters  3—14  of  the  Book  com- 
monly known  as  IV.  Ezra  (or  II.  Esdras).  Translated  from  a  criti- 
cally revised  text,  with  critical  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Explana- 
tions ;  with  a  General  Introduction  to  the  Apocalypse,  and  an 
A-ppendix  containing  the  Latin  text.  By  G.  H.  Box,  M.A.,  Author 
of  The  Book  of  Isaiah,  etc.  Together  with  a  Prefatory  Note  by 
W.  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  and 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  488 
pp.,  10s.  6d.  net. 

"  Already  known  to  the  student  by  his  excellent  edition  of 
Isaiah,  Mr.  Box  has  now  ventured  successfully  as  we  think,  into  a 
field  which  Dr.  Charles  had  almost  made  his  own  ;  and  Dr.  Charles, 
we  are  sure,  v/ill  not  be  backward  in  greeting  him  as  a  worthy 
confrere.  Mr.  Box's  treatment  of  the  various  problems  presented 
by  the  book  is  marked  by  the  same  clearness  and  thoroughness  which 
characterised  his  Isaiah  .  .  .  Mr.  Box  has  laid  the  readers  of  2 
Esdras  under  the  highest  obligations,  and  has  produced  a  work, 
the  only  thorough  Enghsh  work  on  the  subject,  which  does  honour 
to  Enghsh  scholarship  and  will  be  indispensable  to  all  students  of 
this  portion  of  the  Apocrypha." — Spectator. 

THE  RELIGION  AND  WORSHIP  OF  THE  SYNAGOGUE.  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Judaism  from  the  New  Testament  Penod. 
By  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  D.D.,  and  G.  H.  Box,  M.A.  In  demy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  with  eight  illustrations.  Second,  Revised,  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  7s.  6d.  net. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  a  large  book  can  be  written  on  a  large  subject 
in  the  field  of  religion,  which  is  so  entirely  new  and  fresh  as  this 
important  volume.  ...  Its  novelty  and  freshness  Ues  in  its  point 
of  view.  It  is  :i  study  of  Judaism  by  Christian  scholars  of  the  Church 
of  England,  written  for  a  Christian  public,  and  it  is  a  sympathetic, 
even  a  loving  study." — Church   Times. 

"  Its  authors  have  written  with  good  will  and  with  quite  excep- 
tional  knowledge." — Jeivish    Chronicle. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  MESSIANIC  IDEA.  A  Study  in  Com- 
parative Religion.  By  the  Rev.  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  D.D. 
In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Dr.  Oesterley's  new  work  deserves  the  serious  consideration 
of  students.  .  .  It  is  stimulating,  earnest,  frank,  full  of  interesting 
information.  .  .  .  Likelv  to  prove  verv  usetul  to  a  wide  circle  of 
readers." —  Athenamm. 

THE  FUTURE  LIFE  AND  MODERN  DIFFICULTIES.  By  F. 
Claude  Kempson,  M.B.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  diagrams, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  author  shows  the  simplest  educated  reader  that  there  is 
nothing  whatever  in  scientilic  discovenes  to  weaken  our  faith  in 
Christianity" — Th«   Record. 


THEOLOGICAL  (cofitd.) 

THE  SAMSON-SAGA  AND  ITS  PLACE  IN  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  Smythe  Palmer,  D.D.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
with  three  illustrations,  5s.  net. 

The  Westminster  Gazette  says  : — His  book  is  full  of  interest, 
and  is  a  distinct  help  towards  the  understanding  of  a  very  difficult 
section  of  the  Old  Testament. 

THE  KINGDOM  WITHIN.  Being  Teaching  for  our  Day  Recorded 
Exclusively  by  St.  Luke.  By  Agnes  Stanley  Leathes.  In  crown 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  JOY.  By  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A., 
LL.D.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AND  MODERN  LIFE.     By  the  same  Author. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE  LIFE  SUPERLATIVE.  By  the  same  Author.  In  crown  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  6s. 

THOUGHTS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  MIRACLES  OF  JESUS.  As  Marks 
OF  THE  Way  of  Life.  By  the  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  Cosmo 
Gordon  Lang,  D.D.,  Lord  Archbishop  of  York.  In  crown  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  6s. 

"  A  delightful  book,  full  of  helpfulness  and  cheer." — Methodist 
Times. 

THOUGHTS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  PARABLES  OF  JESUS.  By  the  same 
Author.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  6s. 

"  We  can  only  express  our  wonder  at  the  freshne.ss  of  treatment 
wbich  h<;  has  been  able  to  bring  to  a  familiar  subject." — The  Times. 

FAMOUS  SERMONS  BY  ENGLISH  PREACHERS.  From  the  Ven- 
erable Bede  to  H.  P.  LiDDON.  Edited  with  Historical  and  Bio- 
graphical Notes  by  Canon  Douglas  Macleane,  M.A.  In  demy 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  net. 

"  This  is  a  deUghtful  collection,  and  the  reading  public  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Canon  Macleane.  Canon  Macleane's  Introduc- 
tions to  the  Sermons  are  b\  no  means  the  least  valuable  part  of 
the  work  ...  it  deserves,  and  will  no  doubt  receive,  a  hearty 
welcome  from  all  reading  men  interested  in  the  history  of  our 
Chu  r  c  h . ' ' —  Record. 

LAY  SERMONS  FROM  "  THE  SPECTATOR."  By  M.  C.  E.  With 
an  introduction  by  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey.  In  crown  Svo,  cloth 
gilt,  gilt  top   silk  register,  5s.  net. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  JOY  AND  STRENGTH  :  Sermons  Preached  on 
either  side  the  Line  By  Arthur  G.  B.  West,  Rector  of  St.  Dunstan- 
in-the-  East ;  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  Evangelistic 
Council.     lu  crown.  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 
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THE  PRESENCE  OF  CHRIST.  By  the  late  Bishop  Thorold.  Ib 
crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d, 

THE  TENDERNESS  OF  CHRIST,  By  the  same  Author.  In  crown 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

"  Deals  with  questions  of  universal  and  abiding  import.     His 
style,  too,  has  a  rare  charm." — Pali  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  CHRIST.  By  the  same  Author.  In  crown  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

"  May  well  take  its  plare  amongst  the  classics  of  experimentai 
religion . ' ' —  Record. 

ON  LIFE'S  THRESHOLD  :  Talks  to  Young  People  on  Charactbr 

AND  Conduct.     By  the  same  Author.     Translated  by  Edna  St. 
John.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 

THE  SIMPLE  LIFE.  By  the  same  Author.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Marie  Louise  Hendee.  With  biographical  sketch  by 
Grace  King.     New  Edition.     In  foolscap  Svo,  cloth  gilt.  Is.  net. 

THE  COMMANDMENTS  OF  JESUS.  By  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Horton. 
Popular  edition.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  JESUS.  By  the  same  Author.  Popular  edition. 
In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt.     2s.  6d.  net. 

HELP  FOR  THE  TEMPTED.  By  Professor  Amos  R.  Wells.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  B.A.  In  foolscap  Svo, 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  ;  also  in  paper  covers,  price  Is.  6d. 

THE  INDWELLING  CHRIST.  By  the  late  Henry  Allon,  D.D. 
In  large  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 

"  Worthy  to  take  their  place  among  the  masterpieces  of  the  old 
divines." — Daily    Telegraph. 

CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  LENT.  Readings  for  the  Forty  Days'  Fast. 
By  The  Rev.  Vernon  Staley,  Hon.  Canon  of  Inverness  Cathedral. 
Author  of  The  Catholic  Religion,  etc.,  etc.  In  foolscap  Svo,  cloth, 
Is.  6d.  net.     Leather  gilt,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  to  give  the  reader  food  for  reflection 
founded  on  Christian  doctrine,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  and  to 
turn  each  day's  reading,  or  portion,  to  bear  upon  character  and 
practical  religion..' 

CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  ADVENT.  Devotional  Readings  for  the  Seasoo. 
By  the  same  Author.      Cloth,   Is.  6d.  net  ;    leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

A    BOOK   OF    THE    LOVE    OF   JESUS.      By   Mgr.  R.  H.  Benson. 
In  foolscap  Svj,  leather  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net;  cloth  2s.  net. 
"An  anthology  of  some  old  Catholic  devotions,  sUghtly  modern- 
ized, which  will  appeal  to  many  by  reason  of  its  simplicity  and 
beauty." —  To-day. 
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A  BOOK  OF  THE  LOVE  OF  MARY,  By  F.  M.  Groves.  Preface  by 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne.  In  foolscap  8vo.,  cloth,  with 
frontispiece,  2s.  net.  Leather  gilt,  gilt  top,  photogravure 
frontispiece,  3s.  net.  ( 

"  We  give  a  cordial  and  grateful  welcome  to  this  beautiful  hctle 
book  about  Our  Lad}',  and  her  churches,  pictures,  images,  shrines, 
guilds,  wells  and  salutations,  and  the  poems,  prayers  and  days  that 
honour  her." — Catholic    Times. 

A  LITTLE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LOVE  OF  THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST.  By 
the  same  Author.  In  foolscap  8vo,  leather  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 
In  a  previous  work  Mrs.  Groves  traced  the  history  of  the  devotiori 
to  Our  Lady  in  these  islands,  showing  the  various  forms  it  took  and 
the  traces  it  has  left  in  the  language  and  the  social  customs  of  the 
country.  In  the  present  work  she  renders  a  like  service  to  the 
history  of  the  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  in 
England  during  the  centuries  between  the  planting  of  Christianity 
here  and  the  reign  of  Mary  Tudor. 

IN  OUR  LADY'S  PRAISE.  An  Anthology  of  Verse.  Compiled  by 
E.  Hermitage  Day,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  With  Preface  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Viscount  Halifax.  In  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  with  photo- 
gravure, 2s.  net  ;  leather  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  photogravure 
frontispiece,  3s.  net. 

IN  ANSWER  TO  PRAYER.  Testimonies  of  Personal  Experiences.  By 
Bishop  Boyd-Carpenter,  the  late  Dean  of  Salisbury,  Canon 
Knox  Little,  M.A.,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  Watson  ("  Ian 
Maclaren  "),  Rev.  Dr.  R.  F.  Horton,  the  late  Rev.  Hugh  Price 
Hughes,  and  others.  Cheaper  edition.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  top,  2s. 

THE  LITERARY  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE.  An  account  of  the  leading 
forms  of  hterature  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  By  Professor  R.  G. 
MouLTON,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Cheaper  Edition.  In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt, 
6s.  net. 

"  A   valuable  help  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred   Writings.   .   . 
We  heartily  recommend  this  book." — Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  PRACTICAL  WISDOM  OF  THE  BIBLE.  Edited  with  an  intro- 
duction by  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey  (Editor  of  The  Spectator).  In 
demv   16mo,  leather  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  St.  PAUL'S  HANDBOOKS.  Edited  by  E.  Hermitage  Day, 
D.D.,  F.S.A.     Each  in  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net. 

This  new  series  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  large  number  of 
busy  Churchpeople  who  desire  to  obtain  clear  guidance  for  them- 
selves upon  those  questions  of  faith  and  practice  which  emerge 
from  time  to  time  into  the  field  of  controversy.  The  volumes  are 
written  by  Priests  and  Laymen  who  have  received  the  Faith 
from  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  English  Provinces. 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  THE  CHURCH.  By  E.  Hermitage  Day,  D.D., 
F.S.A. 

THE  ATHANASIAN  CREED.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Douglas 
Macleane,  M.A. 

Other  Volumes  in  preparation. 
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THE  SOCIAL  RESULTS  OF  EARLY  CHRISTIANITY.     By  C.  Schmidt. 

Translated  by  Mrs.  Thorpe.     With  Preliminary  Essay  by  R.  V\' 
Dale,  LL.D.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s    6d.  net. 

"  An  easy  book  to  read,  and  the  educated  layman  will  find  it 
full  of  vital  interest,  while  the  more  exacting  student  will  have  the 
further  satisfaction  of  being  provided  with  full  and  precise  references 
to  the  original  authorities  in  which  many  startHng  assertions  are 
made." — Nottingham   Daily    Express. 

EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE.  By  the  Rev.  J .  Wilson  Harper. 
D.D.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  net. 

MODERNISM.  A  Record  and  Review.  By  the  Ven.  A.  Leslie 
LiLLEY,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Ludlow.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt 
6s.  net. 

"  Mr.  Lilley  is  admirably  suited,  both  by  knowledge  and  sympathy, 
to  be  the  medium  through  which  the  modernist  position  may  be 
made  known  to  the  English  public."— Church   Times. 

BODY  AND  SOUL.  An  Enquiry  into  the  efiects  of  ReUgion  upon 
health  viath  a  description  of  Christian  works  of  healing  from  the 
New  Testament  to  the  present  day.  By  Percy  Dearmer,  D.D. 
Ninth  impression.  Cheaper  Edition.  In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

"  Here  is  the  book  for  which  we  have  so  long  waited.  .  .  We 
may  say  at  once  that  the  work  could  hardly  have  been  better  done. 
It  takes  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  main  question,  and  of 
matters  related  to  it.  It  is  arranged  with  an  admirable  clearness." 
— Church  Times. 

THE  CHURCHMAN'S  GUIDE.  A  Handbook  for  all  persons,  whether 
Clerical  or  Lay,  who  require  a  Book  of  Reference  on  questions  of 
Church  Law  or  Ecclesiology.  Edited  by  Arthur  Reynolds,  M.A. 
Tn  crown  Svo,  cloth,  368  pp.,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  work  is  extremely  well  done.  Within  the  space  of  333 
pages,  well  and  clearly  printed  in  double  columns,  the  editor  has 
managed  to  include  nearly  a  thousand  articles  and  definitions. 
The  articles  on  various  legal  points  are  lucid  and  authoritative  ; 
those  on  ecclesiology  interesting  and  practical  ;  those  on  historical 
points  are  commendably  free  from  bias.  In  fact  it  is  a  trustworthy 
and  convenient  guide  on  the  many  matters  on  which  the  churchman 
constantly  finds  himself  in  need  of  information." — Church   Times. 

CHURCH  ACCOUNTS.  A  Simple,  Concise  Method  of  Account  Keeping, 
for  use  by  the  Clergy,  Churchwardens,  and  other  Officials.  With 
Model  Accounts.  Compiled  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Dowsley,  B.A. 
Size  15J  in.  by  9J  in.,  half-leather,  106  pp.,  with  interleaved  blotting- 
paper,  6s.  6d.  net. 

"  An  exceedingly  useful  volume.  ...  As  to  its  thotoughness 
there  can  be  no  doubt  ;  ...  for  large  and  highly  organised  p  Irishes 
it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  an>-thing  better." — Guardian. 
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COMPANION  TO  HYMNS,  A.  AND  M.  By  the  Rev.  C.  W.  A.  Brooke, 
M.A.,     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  200  pp.,  3.s.  6d.  net. 

A  compact  book  giving  full  details  of  the  hymns,  tunes,  authors, 
and  compilers.  Intended  mainly  for  the  Old  Edition,  which  is 
almost  universally  in  use,  it  also  includes  all  the  additional  hymns 
of  the  New  Edition,  and  is  thus  equally  available  for  both.  It  con- 
tains :  An  outline  of  the  History  of  singing  in  the  Christian  Church  ; 
The  chief  stages  of  progress  from  Paraphrases  to  Hymns  ;  The  chief 
hymn  books  published  in  England  ;  A  glossary  of  terms  connected 
with  Hymn  singing,  etc.  ;  An  epitome  of  Greek  Hymnody  ;  Tables 
of  Hymns  in  A.  and  M.  according  to  the  religious  views  of  the  writers, 
the  centuries  when  thej'  lived,  and  the  countries  to  which  they 
belonged  ;  The  first  line  of  the  originals  of  all  translated  hymns 
with  their  source  and  date  ;  An  anecdotal  note  on  each  hymn  ; 
An  anecdotal  note  of  each  tune  ;  A  notice  of  each  author  ;  A  notice 
of  each  composer  ;  The  characteristic  of  each  hymn  ;  Verses  which 
have  been  omitted  and  other  versions  of  many  hymns  ;  Numerous 
tables  of  Hymns  for  each  daj^  of  the  Calendar,  and  each  Sunday, 
Festival,  Saints  Day,  and  Feast  in  the  Church  Year  ;  The  Sources 
of  the  texts  at  the  head  of  each  hymn,  etc.,  etc. 

THE  SOCIAL  WORKERS*  GUIDE.  A  Handbook  of  Information 
and  Counsel  for  all  who  are  interested  in  Public  Welfare.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Haldane,  M.A.,  Secretairy  of  the  Southwark 
Diocesan  Social  Service  Committee,  with  assistance  from  Fifty 
Experts.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  500  pp.,  with  over  500  articles. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  book  of  reference  of  more  than  average  value.  The  need 
of  such  a  book  is  patent,  and  we  do  not  know  of  any  other  publica- 
tion which  attempts  to  supply  it.  The  notes  are  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  and,  generally  speaking,  they  are  wonderfully 
exhaustive." — Guardian. 

HOW  TO  TEACH  AND  CATECHISE.  A  Plea  for  the  Employment 
of  Educational  Methods  in  the  Religious  Instruction  of  Children 
By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Rivington,  M.A.,  formerly  Second  Master  at 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  Choir  School.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Lor:' 
Bishop  of  Gloucester.  Cheaper  Edition.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt.  Is.  6d.  net. 

"  This  is  an  invaluable  Uttle  book  ...  it  might  well  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  every  Sunday  School  teacher." — Churchman. 

A  POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES  From  the 
Beginning  to  the  Present  Day.  By  the  Rev.  J .  E.  De  Hirsch-Davies. 
B.A.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  356  pp.,  5s.  net. 

THE  LONDON  CHURCH  HANDBOOK.  Being  a  Compendium  of 
Information  upon  Church  Affairs  in  the  County  of  London  [Dioceses 
ol  London  and  Southwark].  Second  year  of  issue  (1913-14).  I", 
crown  Svo,  cloth,  400  pp.,  2s.  net. 

THE  SPRING  OF  THE  DAY.  Spiritual  Analogies  from  the  Thinos 
OF  Nature.  By  the  late  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.D.,  LL.D.  In 
crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 
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THE  CLOCK  OF  NATURE.  By  the  late  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.D.. 
LL.D.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 

An  attempt  to  bring  out  the  wise  lessons  which  the  objects  of 
Nature  teach,  and  to  illustrate  the  spiritual  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ  by  the  revelation  of  God  in  Nature. 

THE  POETRY  OF  PLANTS.  By  the  late  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.D., 
LL.D.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 

A  collection  of  popular  studies,  showing  the  many  points  of  beauty 
and  interest  about  some  of  the  commonest  of  our  trees  and  wild 
flowers. 

TRAVEL,    TOPOGRAPHY,    AND    SPORT 

THE  ADVENTURER  IN  SPAIN.  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  With  162 
illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne  and  from  photographs  taken  by 
the  Author.     In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

WANDERINGS  ON  THE  ITALIAN  RIVIERA.  The  Record  of  a  leis- 
urely tour  in  Liguria.  By  Frederic  Lees.  With  coloured  plate, 
and  60  illustrations,  map.  In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  Italian  Riviera  .  .  .  is  practically  unknown  to  the  majority 
of  visitors,  and  Mr.  Lees  has  done  it  and  the  public  a  service  in 
writing  this  ver\-  readable  and  pleasant  volume.  All  intellectual 
people  will  appreciate  the  description  of  local  customs,  art  and 
architecture,  literature  and  folk  lore,  which  Mr.  Lees  has  set  himself 
to  expound." — World. 

THE  IMMOVABLE  EAST.  Studies  of  the  People  and  Customs  of 
Palestine.  By  Philip  J.  Baldensperger.  With  Biographical 
Introduction  by  Frederic  Lees.  With  24  full-page  plate  illus- 
trations and  map.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 
"  Nothing  so  intimate  has  yet  appeared  upon  the  subject  as  this 
book.  To  those  who  know  already  something  of  the  people  and  the 
life  described,  there  is  no  book  we  should  recommend  more  strongly 
to  enlarge  their  knowledge." — The  AthencBum. 

Countries    and   Peoples    Series 

Each  in  imperial  16mo.  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  about  30  full-page 
plate  illustrations,  6s.  net. 

ITALY  OF  THE  ITALIANS.     By  Helen  Zimmern. 

'  The  knowledge  and  judgment  displayed  in  the  volume  are  truly 
astounding,  and  the  labour  the  author  has  expended  on  it  has  made 
it  as  indispensable  as  Baedeker  to  the  traveller,  as  well  as  invaluable 
to  the  student  of  modern  times.' — Daily   Telegraph. 
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FRANCE  OF  THE  FRENCH.     By  E.  Harrison  Barker. 

"  A  book  of  general  information  concerning  the  life  and  genius 
of  the  French  people,  with  especial  reference  to  contemporary 
France.  Covers  every  phase  of  French  intellectual  life — architec- 
ture, players,  science,  and  invention,  etc." — Times 

SPAIN  OF  THE  SPANISH.     By  Mrs.  Villiers-Wardell. 

"  Within  Little  more  than  250  pages  she  has  collected  a  mass  of 
ordered  information  which  must  be  simply  invaluable  to  any  one 
who  wants  to  know  the  facts  of  Spanish  life  at  the  present  day. 
Nowhere  else,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  can  a  more  complete  and  yet 
compendious  account  of  modern  Spain  be  found."' — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

SWITZERLAND  OF  THE  SWISS.     By  Frank  Webb. 

"Mr.  Webb's  account  of  that  unknown  country  is  intimate, 
faithful,  and  interesting.  It  is  an  attempt  to  convey  a  real  know- 
ledge of  a  striking  people — an  admirably  successful  attempt." — 
Morning  Leader. 

GERMANY   OF  THE  GERMANS.     By   Robert   M.   Berry. 

"  Mr.  Berry  abundantly  proves  his  ability  to  write  of  Ger-inany 
of  the  Germans  in  an  able  and  informing  fashion. — Daily  Telegraph. 

TURKEY  OF  THE  OTTOMANS.     By  Lucy  M.  J.  Garnett. 

"  There  could  hardly  be  a  better  handbook  for  the  newspaper 
reader  who  wants  to  understand  all  the  conditions  of  the  '  danger 
zone.'  " — spectator. 

BELGIUM  OF  THE  BELGIANS.     By  Demetrius  C.  Boulger. 
"  A  very  complete  handbook  to  the  country." — World. 

HOLLAND  OF  THE  DUTCH.     By  the  same  author. 

"...  It  contains  everything  that  one  needs  to  know  about 
the  country.  Mr.  Boulger  has  the  seeing  eye,  and  everything  is 
described  with  vivacity  and  sympathetic  insight."  —Aberdeen  Fr?i 
Press. 

SERVIA  OF  THE  SERVIANS.     By  Chedo  Mijatoyic:! 

"  It  is  a  useful  and  informative  work  and  it  deserves  to  be  wideiy 
read." — Liverpool   Daily    Courier. 

JAPAN  OF  THE  JAPANESE.     By  Professor  J.  H.  Longford.     With 
map. 

"  A  capital  historical  resume  and  a  mine  of  information  regard- 
ing the  country  and  its  people." — London  and   China    Tsle^raph 


TRAVEL.  TOPOGRAPHY.  AND  SPORT  jcontd.) 

AUSTRIA  OF  THE  AUSTRIANS  AND  HUNGARY  OF  THE 
HUNGARIANS.  By  L.  Kellner,  Paula  Arnold  and  Arthur 
L.  Delisle. 

RUSSIA  OF  THE  RUSSIANS.     By  H.  Whitmore  Williams,  Ph.D. 

GREECE  OF  THE  HELLENES.     By  Lucy  M.  J.  Garnett. 
Other  Volumes  in  preparation. 

The  "  All  Red"  Series 

Each  volume  is  in  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  16  full-page  plate 
illustrations,  maps,  etc.,  7s.  6d.  net. 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA.  By  the  Hon.  Bernhard 
RiNGROSE  Wise  (formerly  Attorney-General  of  New  South  Wales  i. 
Second  Edition  Revised. 

"  The  '  All  Red  '  Series  should  become  known  as  the  Well-Read 
Series  within  a  short  space  of  time.  Nobody  is  better  qualified  to 
write  of  Austraha  than  the  late  Attorney-General  of  New  South 
Wales,  who  knows  the  country  intimately  and  writes  of  it  with 
enthusiasm.  It  is  one  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  Island  Continent 
that  has  yet  been  pubhshed.  We  desire  to  give  a  hearty  welcome 
to  this  series." — Globe. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  NEW  ZEALAND.  By  the  late  Sir  Arthur  P. 
Douglas,  Bt.,  formerly  Under-Secretary  for  Defence,  New  Zealand, 
and  previously  a  Lieutenant,  R.N. 

"  Those  who  have  failed  to  find  romance  in  the  history  of  the 
British  Empire  should  read  The  Dominio7i  of  New  Zealand.  Sir 
Arthur  Douglas  contrives  to  present  in  the  444  pages  of  his  book  an 
admirable  account  of  life  in  New  Zealand  and  an  impartial  summary 
of  her  development  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  a  most  alluring 
picture  that  one  conjures  up  after  reading  it." — Standard. 

THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA.  By  W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to 
the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada. 

"  The  publishers  could  hardly  have  found  an  author  better 
qualified  than  Mr.  Griffith  to  represent  the  premier  British  Dominion 
...  an  excellent  plain  account  of  Canada,  one  of  the  best  and  mos*: 
comprehensive    yet    published      .      trustworthy." — Athen<7>u->n 


TRAVEL.   TOPOGRAPHY,  AND   SPORT  jcontd.) 

THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES.  Their  History,  Resources,  and  Pro- 
gress. By  Algernon  E.  Aspinall,  Secretary  to  the  West  Iniia 
Committee. 

"...  hence  the  value  of  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Aspinall  has 
compiled  so  skilfully.  Its  treatment  of  current  topics  is  copious, 
up-to-date,  and  full  of  varied  interest  .  .  .  every  visitor  to  the 
West  Indies  will  be  well  advised  if  he  takes  Mr.  Aspinall's  book  as 
his  guide." — Times 

THE  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.  With  chapters  on  Rhodesia  and  the 
Native  Territories  of  the  High  Commission.  Bv  W.  Basil  Worsfold, 
Sometime  Editor  of  the  "  Johannesburg  Stur." 

"...  The  promoters  of  '  All  Red  Series  '  got  the  right  man  for 
the  work.  Mr.  Worsfold's  considerable  experience  of  the  making 
of  the  country  from  within,  combined  with  his  training  as  a  jour- 
nalist, have  enabled  him  to  cope  with  the  task  in  a  way  that  would 
have  been  impossible  to  a  less  skilled  and  well-irLformed  annalist. 
Into  500  pages  he  has  compressed  the  main  outlines  of  the  history 
and  geography  of  that  much-troubled  dominion,  the  form  of  its 
new  Constitution,  its  industrial  developments,  and  social  and 
political  outlook.  The  volume  is  an  encyclopedia  of  its  subject." 
—  Yorkshire  Post. 

THE  EMPIRE  OF  INDIA.  By  Sir  J.  Bampfvlde  Fuller,  K.C.S.I., 
Formerly    Lieutenant-Governor  of    Eastern    Bengal. 

"  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller  was  well  qualified  to  write  such  a  book  as 
this  which  will  serve  admirably  for  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Indian  conditions  and  politics.  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller  presents  a 
complete  picture  of  the  Indian  Empire — the  country,  its  people, 
its  government,  and  its  future  prospects." — Times. 

' '  No  western  mind  more  practically  versed  in  and  sympathetic 
with  the  Indian  spirit  could  be  found  than  his,  and  his  long  adminis- 
trative experience  could  not  fail  to  lead  him  to  compile  a  well 
balanced  volume." — Times  of  Ivdia. 


WINTER  LIFE  IN  SWITZERLAND.     Its  Sports  and  Health  Cures. 

By  Mrs.  M.  L.  and  Winifred  M.  A.  Brooke.  New  Edition. 
In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  290  pp.,  with  coloured  frontispiece  and  many 
full-page  plates,  maps,  and  other  illustrations,  3s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  is  so  full  of  description  and  useful  information  on 
all  points  as  to  be  an  indispensable  possession  to  anyone  intending 
a  winter  \isit  to  Switzerland. 
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